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ON THE PERSONNEL FOR SUBMARINE MINING. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Buckn1t, late R.E. 


Introductory. 


Torpepo warfare has now aroused so much public attention, its 
importance has become so fully recognized ; the novelties evolved in 
its development are so numerous and complex; the opinions, even of 
adepts, are frequently so divergent; and the difficulties to be over- 
come are often so formidable; that I trust the following remarks on 
one of the main difficulties will attract the attention of my audience, 
and will also be the means of starting a useful discussion. 

The subject on which I am to address you is the “ Personnel 
required for Submarine Mining,” 1.e., for the duties connected with 
those defences of our Empire which consist in the employment of fixed 
torpedoes or sea mines. 

In dealing with this subject the personnel required for the locomo- 
tive torpedoes and torpedo-boats will also be considered, as the two 
duties are so closely allied. 

My excuse for having the temerity to address you is that I have 
carefully studied submarine mining for eighteen years, and have been 
employed upon it for a large portion of the time, during which I 
have had exceptional opportunities for watching our instructional, 
experimental, and practice operations. 


Complicated Gear. 


Fortunately for the nation, unfortunately, perhaps, for the Service, 
we have never yet had a chance of trying our system in actual war- 
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fare. The natural desire to attain theoretical perfection has conse- 
quently produced complexity of design with its concomitant diffi- 
culties ; among which the most serious of all is probably the training 
of the personnel. 

Add to this the fact that so soon as a man is becoming really 
useful and helpful his term of limited engagement (used to be eight 
years and four in the reserve ; now seven years and five in the reserve) 
expires, and the gravity of the situation is emphasized. Perfection 
may be purchased too dearly. A submarine mining test-room, with 
its multitude of wires and instruments, may engender beautiful ideas 
in the contemplative sapper, but depend upon it that one half of this 
gear might with the greatest advantage to the Service be swept into 
the sea. 


Birth of S.M. in America. 


Our American cousins were the first to use submarine mines success- 
fully, 7.e., so as to affect the military and naval operations to any con- 
siderable extent. The great War of Secession commenced without 
either side possessing any stores, or any personnel for this purpose. 
In fact there was a sentimental feeling prevalent against the employ- 
ment of torpedoes, and the Confederates excused themselves on the 
plea of feebleness and dire necessity. They started operations by the 
careful organization of a suitable personnel, thus placing the Service 
on a practical basis from the first, and avoiding the scientific faddist 
with his interminable experiments, voluminous reperts, and com- 
plicated apparatus. 


The Confederate S.B. Service. 


The “Confederate Submarine Battery Service” speedily invented 
trustworthy stores, then tried them, and at once applied them, if 
successful. The excellent results have become matter for history. 
The personnel was composed of “ those not otherwise liable to military 
duty ” (Barnes, p. 65), and formed a secret service corps. By an Act 
of the Southern Congress it was considered as belonging to the Pro- 
visional Army of the Confederate States; and the members were 
“ entitled when captured to all the privileges of prisoners of war ;” 
not always accorded to them. 

The men enlisted were sworn to secrecy, and granted many pri- 
vileges. Prize money was given for daring operations. Mr. M. F., 
Maury, previously of the U.S. Navy, was made chief of the Torpedo 
Bureau at Richmond, and Officers of the old Navy of high standing 
and ability were commissioned to organize and drill the men, and to 
perfect the system. This occurred towards the end of 1862, and the 
entrances to Charleston, Mobile, and Wilmington harbours, as well as 
important points on the various rivers, were soon blocked with mines 
so thoroughly as materially to check the naval operatious of their 
foes in these waters. 
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Cheap Torpedo-Bvats. 


































Moreover, cheap torpedo-boats were improvised, some of which, 
nearly submerged, were most difficult to detect at night; and these 
were all manned and directed by the corps. 

The number of vessels destroyed by mines and torpedoes soon 
became so considerable as to produce the most important moral 
effects on the foe. These circumstances should never be forgotten by 
the torpedoist and submarine miner, for they constitute the birth in 
practical forms of those terrible modern weapons which now form 
such powerful auxiliaries to the gun and the musket in all sea 
defences. I have alluded to them here in order to draw attention to 
the personnel, and to the fact that this combination of soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians worked successfully and harmoniously under the 
command of the General Officers commanding the shere defences, 
and the general direction of a bureau at the capital (Richmond). 

When the U.S. sloop of war ‘‘ Housatonic” was sunk by a 
“ David ” torpedo-boat off Charleston Harbour, the fact was officially 
reported to “ Major-General D. H. Maury ” by “ Captain M. M. Gray 
in charge of torpedoes.” The letter was dated (29.4.64) at the 
“ Office Submarine Defences, Charleston.” 


. U.S. Service. 


Passing to more recent times, the personnel of the U.S. torpedo 
and submarine mining services has been divided; the former being 
drawn from the U.S. Navy, and the latter from the U.S. Engineers, 
in a manner very similar to the arrangements which obtain in 


England. 
1 Divided Responsibility. 
E This division has one very decided disadvantage, viz., divided 
| responsibility, the torpedo-boats employed as auxiliaries in the 
y defence of a harbour fortress being under the command of the senior 
t naval Officer, who is not under the orders or control of the General 


s Officer commanding the fortress. Such a state of affairs might 


. easily lead to serious difficulties, but it may be somewhat premature 
in our Service to consider them—inasmuch as there are at present 

) but a small number of torpedo-boats for the harbour defences of the 

4 British Empire, unless a number of boats now belonging to the Navy 

. be transferred and used for harbour defence.! 

o 

. Present Personnel. 

e It has been officially laid down that “with the exception of the 

S men required for the guard-boats, the whole of the duties connected 

8 

ir 1 The ‘ Army and Navy Gazette” of 15th January last recommended that the 


“50 or 60 second and third class torpedo-boats, about 150 steam-launches or 
pinnaces fitted to fire Whiteheads, and 50 steam-cutters carrying the spar-torpedo ” 
should be employed for harbour defence.—J.{T. B. 
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with the submarine defences of the country, including the manning 
of the boats required for laying the mines, are now entrusted to 
the Royal Engineers.” 

Each-submarine mining company, R.E., contains two sections, and 
each section has thirty-one trained men, many of whom are artificers 
of various trades. 

It has also been officially laid down that “ these trained men 

: are not in sufficient numbers to man the boats and do the 
labourer’s work on shore in addition to their special duties; they 
must, therefore, be supplemented by an auxiliary corps to provide 
boatmen, &c., to the number of about thirty to each section of trained 
men. The men composing this corps should be a permanent local 
body, kept up at all times to the full numbers required at each port. 
They should be raised from the seafaring population, well accustomed 
to boat-work, ready when wanted, and amenable to discipline. They 
should be called out every year, and assist in the annual practice.”! 

This is a description of the present organization, the Submarine 
Mining Militia having been raised in order to provide the above- 
mentioned “ auxiliary corps.” This organization has been made more 
particularly to provide the personnel for our “important naval 
stations.” For ‘commercial harbours and other ports at home and 
abroad, an Officer may have to make use of such men and boats as 

can be at the time procured on the spot,” and ‘“‘ whenever there are 
Volunteer Engineers, a certain proportion of them should be trained 
as far as possible in the principles of submarine mining. 

At most places, men such as telegraphic operators will be found, 
with a certain knowledge of electricity, and at all important com- 
mercial ports boats can be procured, which, when provided with the 
necessary fittings . . . . . will be suitable for laying down 
mines.” ! 

Still more recently: “It has been decided at the War Office to 
promote the formation of acorps:of Volunteer Submarine Miners, 
intended to co-operate with the Royal Engineers for the defence of 
certain commercial ports of the United Kingdom. It is intended 
that the corps shall consist of independent companies, each of three 
Officers and sixty non-commissioned officers and men, raised as 
follows :—For the Clyde, at Greenock; the Mersey, at Liverpool ; the 
Tyne, at Tynemouth; the Severn (two companies), at Cardiff; the 
Humber, at Hull; the Tees, at Middlesbrough; the Forth, at Leith; 
the Tay, at Dundee; and at Falmouth. It is further proposed that 
the Adjutants and Instructors shall be selected from the Royal 

ingineer Coast Battalion, and that beside 3 sergeants and 2 buglers, 
each company shall contain 21 men accustomed to  boat- work, 
6 marine engine-drivers, 6 fitters, 2 smiths, 1 tin-smith, 2 joiners, 
1 ship’s carpenter, 2 painters, 1 instrament maker or repairer, 
4 electricians, 8 telegraphers, and 1 clerk. Local gentlemen are to 
be selected, if possible, to raise the companies, and assume the 
command; but if this latter be not convenient it is proposed they be 


1 Official Manual. 
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made honorary commandants, in order to retain their support and 
influence, while actual command would be given to carefully selected 
Captains.”! 


Organization for Naval Stations. 


We will examine the organization for the important naval stations 
first. 

It has been laid down officially that one section (thirty-one trained 
R.E.), together with the auxiliaries, will be sufficient for the mine 
defence of a port with a single channel of entrance, or two channels 
close together. This then is the accepted submarine mining unit of 
personnel. The total for 1 company = 1 Captain, 3 Lieutenants, 
1 company sergeant-major, 3 sergeants, 4 corporals, 4 2nd corporals, 
49 lance-corporals and sappers, and 2 buglers; 3 lance-corporals 
may be paid, and there may be 8 unpaid lance-corporals. Total 
61 non-commissioned officers and men and 2 buglers. Of these, 
4 men per company (2 per section) are certificated divers. 

The distribution of these, with their auxiliaries, is officially laid 
down thus :— 











Nature of work, &c., to be performed. | N.C ee — Fn an 
RB. I ing Ss. 
| . 

ida. in ics ipa pee 2 5 
CROW G0 DUBOE 6.6048 csiesl sb eeiee Ey re 3 2 
ag, - ORM TAMER. 55 oii oS Sasa sees waelee 3 1 
Preparing and laying mines..........++see- 8 16 
Sunction oes-00et 2066+ cick wate deed ved . 2 1 
OND seis. isieweg:ee cy in ep baRELe Gb ae thea wae’ 1 4 
DOE vo. isi0e'oosevocineneiesi< oe avinalsreeto | ee 2 
PORCWOORS cioe.c ove kece ian nastens ose ce ceveed 3 _— 
Storeman (assistant) ........004: Ne vivie.cwp te 1 -— 
Smiths..... auape waarmee COT eT 2 a 
Carpenters oo s i sdocvesdseevesccevecooese| 2 — 
Casuals, cooks, Kv veeeeeeeee tees ee eeee es 4 2 
Total se eeneeeeseesen eens] 31 33 








This official estimate is assumed as being adequate for all stations 
possessing a unit boat and steamer equipment, viz., 1 tug, 2 lighters, 
1 miner, 1 steam launch, 1 pulling launch, 1 pinnace or cutter, 
2 dinghies, 1 gig? It has been decided, and very properly, to employ 
mines controlled by means of electricity, thereby occasioning the 
minimum of inconvenience to our own shipping, which we hope may 
always be able to keep the seas. Were we a weak naval Power, it 


1 Clipped from a daily paper. 
2 The miner or mooring steamer, the steam launch, and the pulling launch are 
each fitted with derrick, winch, &c. 
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might be necessary to employ an entirely different system in order to 
produce a more rapid defence, and perhaps a more thorough mine 


block. 
Preparations prior to War. 


Prior to the declaration of war, the whole of the shore arrange- 
ments should be completed as far as possible, the test-rooms, the 
instrument-rooms, electric light emplacements, engine-rooms, &c., 
fitted and connected with each other electrically ; and the main cables 
laid to the shore. All the stores prepared and labelled; mines 
loaded, &c. Channels buoyed, or rebnoyed; and the parties told off 
and organized for the various operations. 


Distribution for War Work. 
On the declaration of war, or on receiving the order to lay the 
mines, the following working parties and distribution would be 


required :—! 


At Store Depot :— | 


1 superintendent, trustworthy and experienced....... S.M.? 
1 jeading hand as . ' S.M. 
pears. Peon 2 working parties connecting up |2 gy. 
4 labourer assistants CRIN O TARAS & COM NO 
Le sc ee, ee ee ee sites estes land ita tm | SM. 
PING i ih dt os Kk Th nes Kevacewensds saison Civ. 
11 boatmen, and for other work on shore ..... isbiseinl eee 
Di PABEREIBUDS 5:6 0-3 5i6b-0 86556 3 oo ewe serene ow Spacers =| NORV 
2 CATPENUCTS .... cc ecccccccccccvecses ee | Civ. 
Total 9 S.M. and 20 civilians. 
For each Mine Field, on shore :— | 
| 
1 superintendent, trustworthy and experienced........| S.M. 
1 tester and telegraphist. .........02eeecceececceves | S.M. 
ECOO GPRD RIED. 5.5 a 'o:0 50.00 049000 sae ways aioe ecko Gieae oes Civ. 
2 electric light men....... Siatalocrs wane bicede Sapte 2 if ae: 
] engine-driver....... sna Cered ai averelatteiéiar'o eieigtsun heesrans ey ae Se 
MONE S DAC Sinisa rors so Staiel b leo wibrae whine tare ys Beret ho) oie 
2 men for observing station............ eeewews cvews] ee. 
= 6 trained S.M. and 3 civilians. | 
Most stations would have at least 2 mine fields, con- | 
sequently for mine field shore men :—Total = 12 S8.M. | 
and 6 civilians. 

On the Water. each mooring steamer :— 
POMIORES os.) 5: BOGE Cea aaatie wae Sette Caos Zchviiors wis oie 
pieaene WARM 555 dees oe eh os SPIT A irre S.M. 
6 S.M., highly trained in this work......... pe 0S ole ies | 


1 This is not official. 
2 §.M. means trained submarine miner, Civ. means that the duty mentioned can 
be performed by a civilian who is not trained specially as a submarine miner. 


- 
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8 entlars (B.D...) for Tamh WOR < s <o:65.0 celestawinsasas 
1 master Civ. 
2 engine-drivers Civ. 


For working steamer ......... ae : 
1 stoker 5 Civ. 


2 sailors Civ. 
= 8S.M. and 8 civilians. Hence for 2 mine fields, 
Total = 16 S.M. and 16 civilians, 


Each junction box-boat requires :— 
Ay A ix wn ecdiinenes on dated nods ‘aie pomats S.M. 
Oe ALN Fos a Ses cle acca ies hd ae ale hh ns bisa a chet Civ. 


Hence for 2 Mine Fields :— 
Total = 4 S.M. and 4 civilians. 

The crews of cutter and gig are already provided for 
from the civilian boatmen at depot. 


The Store Lighter would require :— 
DE 60 acsenker X hp MEA eS BAGES 644 46 90 ha ates ne S.M. 


OF Roe is as, dts ss, dyes ewig bie ear biel Game Civ. 


Hence for 2 Mine Fields :— 
Total = 4 8.M. and 4 civilians. 

One of the S.M. at each place should be a leading 
hand. One Officer at least should be at the depdt ; two 
superintending shore work: and two on the 2 miners 
(one on each) —the latter being good boatmen. 


Total for 1 Relief for 1 Port of unit size :— 
5 Officers, trained thoroughly ..... Silke aah tak aten wa S.M. 
45S.M. .. ." ig leading hands .........++++0:. \ SM. 
3 being testers and 4 electric light men. . 
{ 3 being telegraphists............2.006: >) 
| 6 being engine-drivers ............- ae 
50 civilians< 3 being stokers .............cceeeeees civ 
| Be ROME BORER capo c ccc cvcereccnccencs | 
2 being Carpenters... ...sccscccccesas J 
Say 100 men per station (under 5 Officers), half being 
S.M. and half being civilian artizans, sailors, and 
labourers. 





It will be noted that I make no provision for divers. I do not con- 
sider they are required for submarine mining—except at the Experi- 
mental School (at present non-existent). The diving gear costs near 
4U0l. per set; a suitable store for it costs say another 150/. It is 
troublesome and costly to keep in order, especially in warm climates 
where the expensive india-rubber dresses rapidly deteriorate. The 
training of divers at Chatham adds to the troubles and difficulties of 
the instructional staff; and I have never known stores recovered by 
diving at any station whose value was equal to the interest per 
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annum on the cost of the plant. At one station, when the diving gear 
was practically tried on the mine field, the diver sank up to his waist 
in mud and could not move. Of what use could a diver and the 
diving gear be at such a station ? 

These numbers and distribution will vary with each port, accord- 
ing to the number of the mine fields, steamers, observing stations, 
electric lights, test-rooms, lighters, the cranes employed, &c., &e. 

The example chosen may, however, be accepted as a fair type, and 
the numbers stated form a minimum for bare requirements, for only 
oae relief, and allow nothing for casualties due to sickness and other 
causes. A more accurate method of arriving at the personnel re- 
quired at any harbour would be to make the mine field parties and 
the connecting-up parties bear some relation to the number of mines ; 
but this could not be done and embodied in published tables, because 
tie number of mines at each port might then be deduced from the 
personnel on the tables. 

A liberal increase must be allowed for these and for night duties ; 
say 20 per cent. at least. This raises the numbers to 60 trained 8.M. 
(the present strength of a SM., C.R.E.) and 60 civilian auxiliaries. 
This total exceeds the official estimate laid down in the manual for 
submarine mining by 50 per cent.; but it is very much smaller than 
the estimate drawn up by a joint naval and military Committee of 
experts that reported on the subject of boat equipment for submarine 
mining some years since. 

Moreover, when the mines are being laid in earnest, submarine 
miners (if soldiers) could not be spared for regimental and other 
duties at their own barracks. 

lt will therefore be necessary to provide for cooks, messengers, 
orderlies, and guards from the troops of the garrison for the period 
during which the mines and the booms are being laid out; and if 
boisterous weather or an active attack be experienced, this assistance 
may require to be prolonged. 

Not only are the numbers given in the official handbook altogether 
insufficient, but the proposed arrangement of using the militia en- 
gineers as auxiliaries fails to meet the requirements of the case. 
‘he whole of the trained submarine miners would be required as 
such, and consequently it would be necessary to find telegraphists, 
smiths, carpenters, engine-drivers, stokers, as well as boatmen, and 
labourers from the auxiliaries. But artizans do not enlist into the 
militia. Hence, the only rational way to employ the militia is to 
give them harbours to mine which are of somewhat secondary im- 
portance, and to exercise them there during their annual training, so 
that Officers and men may learn the local peculiarities of the places 
they wiil be called upon to mine. 

This leads to the most important matter which I have to bring to 
your notice this day. 


Local Forces, or Forces with Local Knowledge, required for S.M. 


it may be stated without fear of contradiction that submarine 
mining differs from gunnery, musketry, &c., in the fact that it is 
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much more intricately interwoven with the local peculiarities of any 
situation. A gunner taught to work a gun at Shoebury can at once 
work a gun ata Spitbead Fort, A rifleman taught at Hythe to use 
his musket can fire it effectively all the world over. But a sub- 
marine miner taught to lay a mine in the Medway will find himself 
all adrift, in the fullest sense of the term, when laying a mine in the 
tlurst Channel with a 6-knot current and a depth of 30 fathoms. 

The most valuable submarine miners, Officers or men, are, ceteris 
paribus, those who have been the longest at any given station. I ask 
whether our present or indeed any purely military organization is 
the best. for the Service. The advocates of the system say, ‘“ You 
cannot employ civilians as soldiers;” . . . “the value of a com- 
pany as soldiers, including the power which the State has of moving 
them about, &., &c., in addition to the military organization being 
the means of giving the men the requisite knowledge which enables 


the Officers to effectively use civilian assistance in carrying out some 


of the operations.’’ These are the words of an able Officer, high in 
authority last year, when he wrote them to me. I should like to 
quote a few sentences from my reply. 

As regards the advantage which you claim, viz., that civilians 
‘annot be used as soldiers, the question arises, do you want soldiers 
or even sailors—fighting men—for laying and repairing submarine 
mines? I may be wrong, but it seems to me that fighting men are no 
more required for this work than for the light-vessels, or the buoying 
of the channels, or the rigging of the ships in the dockyard, or the 
movement of war stores from the Gun Wharf during war. And the 
advantage you claim in the power of moving the soldiers about seems 
to be u positive disadvantage, as the efficiency of submarine mining 
work depends so much on local knowledge of the waters, and of the 
people and the place generally.” 

** T grant that the men on shore who may fire the mines and may 
be exposed to the fire of a foe shoald be soldiers or sailors (soldiers 
by preference) under the orders and discipline of the senior Officer 
present. But these fighting men might be volunteers if the system 
of mines used were not so intricate as at present. 

“Tt seems to me that unless the Government will sanction liberal 
numbers of R.E. at each station, we should say distinctly that the 
problem set us to perform with present means is impossible, and 
will only bring discredit on all concerned if a serious uaval war 
should break out. I firmly believe that confidence can only be 
secured by much more permanent local arrangements than at present. 
A permanent staff of highly trained R.E. Officers and staff sergeants, 
aided in war by local submarine miners, volunteers, and in peace 
by a permanent establishment of civilian artizans and workmen 
fitted into the various posts, each person knowing precisely what he 
would bave to do in war, is one solution.” 


* Army and Navy Gazette” Scheme. 


Since writing these lines the subject has received considerable 
attention, both officially and in the public press, and some leading 
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articles which bave appeared in the “ Army and Navy Gazette” are 
especially noticeable for the sensible views enunciated. On the 15th 
January last, one of these leaders concluded with the words, 
“ Organize, organize, organize! or some day it will be too late; and 
no better advice could be given. The leader also advocated ‘“ the 
creation of a permanent Coast Defence Corps, combining artillery, 
submarine miners, and the personnel for torpedo and vidette boats and 
electric lights. There should be sufficient regulars in time of peace to 
look after the stores and the boats, . . . . the remainder being 
volunteers or militia, who would have an annual training.” 

This is a large scheme. There is much to be said in its favour, 
bat it is outside my province and the subject of this paper. 

With regard to the submarine mining, it is certainly not sufficient 
only “to look after the stores and the boats” in time of peace. The 
personnel must be carefully trained in their various duties, and be 
told off and instructed in the details of the posts they should fill in 
time of war. It would be a complicated piece of machinery, but 
each part should fit, and be adapted to perform its special work. 
Following out this simile there can be no necessity for making each 
portion interchangeable; that is, for teaching each submarine miner 
the whole of the duties connected with the work in all its branches. 


Division of the Duties advocated. 


Tt must be far better to divide the work, and to train sections 
of the personnel to be perfect in each portion. Thus electricians 
would not necessarily be trained in laying or raising mines, and 
the miners need not be trained as electricians. Similarly, the men 
afloat need not be trained in all the shore duties, nor the shore 
men in the duties afloat. Until this division of labour and of 
instruction be adopted, as well as simpler gear, it is hopeless to 
endeavour to train either volunteers or militiamen to become efficient 
submarine miners—for the simple reason that there is no time to 
teach them. 

If, however, this division of duty be adopted, the question at once 
suggests itself, as to whether the work can then be done best by local 
forces of a military or naval character, or by civilians. 


Civilians advocated. 


I have, for the past few years, persistently and consistently urged 
npon the authorities the great advantages to be gained by the employ- 
ment of civilians, both during peace and war, being convinced that, 
for artizans, labourers, and boatmen, they are more suitable than 
soldiers. But I now go further, and state the conviction that a small 
body of civilian sailors at each station could easily be trained to lay 
and raise mines, and to perform the work on the mine fields. 

To assume that these men would decamp in time of war, is equi- 
valent to assuming that the civilians employed in our dockyards and 
arsenals, and in the Engineer and Ordnance Store Departments, would 
do so too! 
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Civilians are as patriotic and courageous as soldiers,—and the duties 
on the water connected with submarine mining will certainly be no 
more dangerous than those connected with the channel buoys and 
light-ships of the same waters. Moreover, the civilians employed 
permanently may be arranged to include many men in the reserve 
forces who have been trained in S.M.; also old soldiers who are no 
longer in the reserve of any branch of the Army; also naval pen- 
sioners past recall into the Royal Navy. 


Advantages of Use of Civilians. 


Many advantages would be obtained by the employment of civilians. 
First and foremost—they would be essentially local, and would soon 
become versed in the tides, currents, &c., of the waters on which 
their work lay. Secondly—They would not be moved about from 
station to station, and a check would thereby be given to the present 
system of perpetually moving the men, which is so detrimental to the 
interests of the Service. Zhirdly—If a man misbehave himself, he 
is discharged and you are quit of him, whereas a soldier with a bad 
character disarranges the whole of the works every time he gets into 
trouble, men being taken from the different working parties for 
escort, evidence, and what not. Fourthly—A_ saving is effected as 
regards cost. On this there is a general mis¢ apprehension to the 
effect that sapper labour is cheaper than civilian labour. 

This certainly is not the case if the wages of even skilled civilians 
be compared with the pay of submarine miners, R.E., as the following 
figures, taken by me in 1885, will prove :— 


Comparative Cost of R.E. and Civilians. 


A company, R.E. (submarine miners) was working under my 
superintendence at Fort Victoria, Isle of Wight. 
The total hours of work (S.M.) performed by R.E., 


from Ist August to 30th September, were........ 804°5 
The average number of R.E. on the works was .... 35°6 
The total number of R.E. men’s hours were........ 10,840 


About half as many additional men, R.K., were off 

the works, but in accordance with the regulations 

received 8.M. pay. They were employed thus: 

1 orderly corporal, 1 orderly, 1 pioneer, 1 police- 

man, 7 cooks and cooks’ mates, 2 clerks, 1 tailor, 

1 shoemaker, 3 on leave, sick, or casuals ........ 118 
The regimental pay for the company (not Officers) for 

OB cn bd, ECE ETE TET Ce a ae 
The submarine mining pay, ditto, ditto............ 183 6 6 


Total = £539 0 3 
== 10,780s. 


' Captain Wrottesley, R.E., who was in command of the company, corrects me 
here to the effect that tailors and shoemakers working at their trades for the men, 
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This is as nearly as possible 1s. for each R.E. man hour of actual 
S.M. work, and it does not include the cost of barracks, fuel, light, 
and of submarine mining clothing, &c. If the regimental duties 
above enumerated were otherwise performed, and if there were no 
casuals, the cost per man hour would have been somewhat less. 

At the same period, I was superintending the employment of a 
civilian crew on the mooring steamer ‘ Gordon,” two of whom, the 
master and chief engineer, were each receiving 42s. a week, and the 
assistant engineer 35s. a week, also a stoker, two deck hands, and a 
boy. This steamer was working about ten hours a day, six days a 
week, and the cost per man hour amounted to about 5d. 

Fijthly.—I£ civilians be employed in place of soldiers, the Officers 
would not have their time taken up, as it now is, in regimental duties 
and in making everlasting returns about trifles like part-worn boots. 
The Officers would be available for submarine mining work during 
most of the day, and the Service would greatly benefit by this 
aione, 

But if we can teach civilians to perform the duties afloat, what is to 
prevent us from teaching civilians to do the more advanced and 
scientific work on shore? Nothing. In our dockyards and arsenals 
and Small-Arms Factory, we are constantiy teaching civilians to 
perform much more difficult duties, many of which are secrets, and 
no fault has ever been found with the system. The good men rise to 
be foremen, master shipwrights, or leading hands; the bad men go to 
the right about. So with submarine mining work both ashore and 
afloat. Soldiers are not required for it—nor are fighting sailors, 
except for the guard and picket boats, which are to be manned by 
the Royal Navy in accordance with the regulations laid down in the 
official book on the subject. If the Navy cannot find the men and 
boats for this duty, local volunteer forces should be organized for this 
service, and the boats and steamers provided. I know that at least 
one gentleman of considerable yachting experience made the proposal 
that inducements should be held out to the yachting world to build 
steamers which could be converted quickly into torpedo-boats; but 
he received small encouragement, although he felt half inclined to 
follow the proposal by active measures, and to enlist the crew as 
volunteers. 


The Officers. 


If civilians were employed in numbers permanently as submarine 
miners at each port, they would require the active and daily super- 
vision of trained Officers, and it would be a wilful waste of knowledge 
acquired through many years of labour to place this in any other 
hands than those of the R.E. or R.N. As Major King-Harman said 
in this theatre, not long ago, “trained Officers do not grow like 
leaves on a tree.” The organization of the Royal Engineers is very 


and men on leave or sick, do not receive engineer pay. Five of the above 18 men 
therefore received no engineer pay as submarine miners. This fact does not alter 
the figures given above.—J. T. B. 
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elastic, and consequently is peculiarly adapted to submarine mining, 
if the arrangements are framed with a little care. The organization 
of the personnel on the Ordnance Survey is probably the best to 
work upon. We there find civilian and R.E. labour working together 
in a very efficient way under a single chief. Similarly, for sub- 
marine mining many of the civilians should be permanently em- 
ployed, and should sign articles binding themselves not to leave 
except after a long notice (perhaps six months), receiving a similar 
pledge in return net to be discharged, except after the same notice, 
or for gross misbehaviour. The men should also contract not to leave 
during a time when the country is at war. 

Assuming that civilians can be trained to do the greater portion of 
the submarine mining work both in peace and war, and that the Royal 
Engineers can find the Officers sufficient in time of peace, it is ques- 
tionable whether there would be a sufficient number of R.K. Officers 
available to carry out the work of an active defence in time of war. 
Personally, [ am distinctly of opinion that at such a time a much larger 
number of Officers would be required than is now deemed suflicient. 
There are so many things to be done, so many working parties, so much 
dispersion of duty, that a large number of Officers to look after it 
would be indispensable, ov a great deal of the supervision of important 
duties would have to be entrusted to subordinates. This must be 
avoided if possible, because the efficiency of a defence by mines 
controlled electrically depends so much on each link of the chain 
being sound. That is the worst point abont electrical mines. Where 
then can the additional Officers be obtained.? It will not be necessary 
to seek far afield. At each important harbour at home, retired and 
half-pay Officers ef the Army and Navy are to be found who would 
probably be glad to enrol themselves for the local defences, and to 
submit to annual training in the duties they would have to perform. 
The Naval Officers would work afloat, the Army Officers on shore. 
These additional Officers are not shown on the tables at the end of 
this paper. 


Foreign Roster. 


In all our war arrangements, the difficulties are greatest in con- 
nection with our foreign stations; and submarine mining is no 
exception to the rule. At present they are a constant source of 
trouble, for no sooner does a man prove himself to be a fairly good 
miner, and become useful by learning the local peculiarities, than 
away he goes at a few days’ notice to Hong Kong, Singapore, or some 
such place. A constant change in the personnel is thus caused, and 
to make matters worse, entire companies are frequently changed from 
one home station to another. Similarly, if the arrangements which 
I have been suggesting were adopted, the greatest difficulties would 
be met with at the foreign stations. There we should find no retired 
or half-pay Officers, nor are engine-drivers, stokers, artizans, 
electricians, &c., to be found at the street corners seeking for work. 
Nevertheless, it is at the foreign stations that the nearest approach to 
the scheme I now advocate has obtained. At Singapore, Hong Kong, 
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Mauritius, and Trincomali, fairly efficient work has been done with a 
small staff of regulars under R.E. Officers, the personnel principally 
consisting of Chinese coolies and Malays, whose language even was 
not understood by the Officers and N.C.O.’s who superintended their 
work. But each man was given a certain duty to perform, and was 
kept toit. If, then, with such men, and under such adverse circum- 
stances, it has been possible to do this, it forms a strong argument 
in favour of an extension of the plan. 

The practice at these stations was carried out with a very small 
personnel of R.E. during the winter months. If Kuropeans work day 
after day in the sun at places like Hong Kong, Trincomali, &c., it 
produces sickness ; and as the number of trained Europeans at these 
stations must be ample for necessary supervision at all seasons of the 
year a strong staff of trained Europeans is indispensable. 

Instead of working in this direction, however, the opposite 
appears to be in favour, for we now hear of the Eastern Battalion, 
which means, I suppose, that these poor boatmen are to be initiated 
in the mysteries of the goose step (more or less), and their useful- 
ness hampered by the trammels of militarism. If we must have 
submarine miners militant, let them be collected at the fortresses in 
solid and serviceable bodies, each with its proper quota of Officers ; 
and let the S.M. forces for the commercial harbours and the coaling 
stations be organized on the basis of civilian workmen or volunteers, 
or both, superintended by Officers of the R.E. and R.N. 


Present Arrangements. 


At present the R.E. companies 8.M. are scattered, are moved 
hither and thither, and seldom have more than half their proper 
number of Officers. There is no proper organization for war. 
No idea of where the different Officers or companies would go. No 
attempt at a plan; and consequently no single Officer is able to post 
himself with any certainty in the details of the design, or stores, or 
boats and steamers, or local peculiarities with which he would 
have to work in case of war. Nor is any single Officer asked to do so. 
Each Officer works at the details of the defences of the harbour 
where he happens to be quartered. If war breaks out he and his 
men may be sent suddenly, at the last moment, to another station, 
about which he and they are totally ignorant. 

We have 10 companies, R.K., one being a depot company, and 
each has, or shouid have, 1 Captain and 3 subalterns. This makes a 
total of 40 company Officers. At present there are 24. Three of 
these companies are usually quartered at Chatham, where there is a 
staff of Officers consisting of 1 Commandant, 1 Adjutant, and 1 
Quartermaster. This statf has no dealings, however, with the 
companies at other stations, which are under the military control of 
the Commanding Engineers of the sub-districts in which they happen 
to be quartered, such Commanding Engineers knowing (as a rule) 
next to nothing ahout submarine mining. 


As a number of Field Officers of the Royal Artillery have just been 
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sent to Chatham to pass through a course of submarine mining, it is to 
be hoped that the next class will be composed of those Commanding 
Royal Engineers who more especially have to deal with submarine 
mining and miners. 

Sometimes the duties are under the direct control of the Command- 
ing Engineer of the district who is on the staff. 

Matters connected with the discipline, movements of troops from 
one station to another, &c., are directed by the Deputy Adjutant- 
General, R.E., who corresponds direct with the C.R.K. of the sub- 
district. The works are directed by the I.G.F. and E., working 
through the I.S.D. at the W.O., and sometimes, not always, through 
the G.O.C. of the district. When a question arises affecting the 
militia engineers, the Commandant of that half battalion has to be 
consulted. 

It sometimes occurs that a minute paper passes through the offices 
of all these officials and back by the same route, causing great waste 
of time and clerical labour. Directly a time of emergency arises, 
the system is swept to the winds, and telegrams are sent direct to 
those concerned. Similarly with stores: directly a war scare arises 
the whole fabric of W.O. purchase fails to the ground, and the 
Officers who know exactly what is required are given a free 
hand both as regards purchase and inspection. ‘The result is that 
stores purchased in a hurry on a war scare are often the best stores in 
the Service. And no wonder, for the smaller and more concentrated 
the executive, if efficient, the better the results. 

Returning to the personnel, it is evident that a much simpler 
organization of the direction is essential for easy and good work. 
An arrangement of this kind will be suggested presently. 

There are 10 companies, R.E.S.M., one of which is a depdt com- 
pany and never leaves Chatham. If another company were added, 
there could be 5 service companies at home and 5 abroad. These 
companies should be quartered at the important fortresses, and never 
moved therefrom. The only changes should be those due to the tour 
of foreign service. The 3 companies, R.E., at Chatham (including 
the depét company) could, in war, mine the Thames and Medway. 

The 2 companies, R.E., at Gosport, could mine the Isle of Wight 
mine fields. 

The company, R.E., at Plymouth, would mine there. The 
5 service companies abroad would mine 1 at Halifax, N.S., 2 at 
Bermuda, and 2 at Malta. The Chatham companies would always 
exchange to the Mediterranean, and the Portsmouth (Gosport) and 
Plymouth companies would always exchange to the Atlantic. 

All these companies should have double the usual number of 
N.C.O.’s, and this surplus should be distributed to form the staff for 
S.M. at the other stations, an arrangement similar to that followed in 
the survey companies. 

The companies should never be divided or used elsewhere, nor 
should any of the sappers be detached from their companies. The 
other stations requiring S. mines are probably as follows :— 
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Home. | Foreign. 
Belfast (commercial harbour). | Hong Kong. 
Dublin ( ditto i) | Singapore. 
Cork (fortress). Trincomali. 
Clyde (commercial harbour). Mauritius. 
Mersey ( ditto Di Jamaica. 
Merai Straits, to protect the | and others. 


bridges. 
Milford Haven (fortress). 
Severn (a double station, owing 
to the size of the mine fields). 
Harwich (fortified harbour). 
Humber (commercial harbour). 
Tyne ( ditto ). 
Forth, to proteet the bridges, &e. 
Tay, to protect the bridges, &c. 
Tees, and others. 


An R.E.S.M. Officer would be detailed for Cork, another for 
Milford Haven, another for Harwich. These, with the Officers of 
the depdt company at Chatham, would give home exchanges to the 
Officers at the above foreign stations. This roster might be separate 
from, and independent of the company roster; or not, as would be 
most convenient. Not a section could be spared from the service 
companies for Cork, Milford, or Harwich. The personnel for these 
three stations should, therefore, be either entirely civilian under the 
direction of R.E. Officers and some of the staff N.C.O.’s already 
mentioned ; or a company of Volunteer Submarine Miners might be 
raised at each place to assist. 


Commercial Harbours at Home. 


The remainder of the home ports, viz., Belfast, Dublin, Clyde, 
Mersey, Menai Straits, Severn, Humber, Tyne, Forth, Tay, Tees, and 
perhaps Falmouth, Dartmouth, and other harbours of that descrip- 
tion, should be mined by a local personnel organized under Officers 
permanently appointed at these stations, and who might very advan- 
tageously be retired Officers of the Royal Navy possessing the 
requisite knowledge, or willing to acquire it by passing through a 
course at Chatham, or at the Naval School of Instruction at 
Portsmouth. 

The S.M. mining defence of some of the principal commercial har- 
bours and rivers at home received much attention from the late 
1.G.F., who adopted the idea of doing the work by Volunteers, aided 
by Officers of the R.E. Coast Battalion, who have received com- 
missions for long and faithful service in the ranks of the Royal 
Engineers. If these Officers are intended to act simply as instruc- 
tors, the plan may succeed, but they ought to take their turn of service 
abroad. The R.E. Coast Battalion cannot be said at present to exist 
apart from the Volunteers. Without them there remain about half-a- 
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dozen Officers, half-a-dozen warrant officers, and half-a-dozen men. 
This force possesses a Commandant, and as it may develop into 
something important, it is natural to suppose that he has been 
selected as being well acquainted with coast defence, and as being 
highly trained in submarine mining and torpedo warfare, and also as 
being an Officer of rank and position. Whether this be so or not, 
the defence force at any harbour must be under the direction of a 
skilled Officer of standing and experience, and who is well versed in 
gunnery, torpedo work, and submarine mining. Such an Officer 
might with great advantage to the State be appointed for a number of 
years, during which he would organize the forces and matériel to be 
employed under his direction. Such an Officer might he taken from 
the retired lists, but as long as that extraordinary clause, No. 446 (bd), 
of the Royal Warrant remains in force, no Army Officer of rank 
would be found to accept such a post, involving as it would much 
labour and responsibility. The retired Officers of the Royal Navy are 
not bound down to idleness by any such regulation, and if military pre- 
judice could be overcome, I am strongly of opinion that retired naval 
Officers of equal rank to Field Officers would be very suitable for 
such appointments. They would certainly be the best men possible 
for organizing the flotillas of boats and steamers, torpedo-boats and 
gunboats, that must form so important a part of any harbour defence 
On this point a few words will be said presently. 

As betore stated, the difficulty in training Volunteers as submarine 
miners is owing to the great complexity of our system of mining, and 
forms the principal objection to Sir Andrew Clarke’s scheme. Were 
the appatatus and processes simpler it would probably be the cheapest 
and would perhaps be effective enough. In any case there ought to 
be a permanent body of civilians working under the direction of a 
well-trained staff. 

I think that the Volunteers are greatly superior to the Militia for 
such work—because the rank and file of the latter are of a less 
intelligent type, and also because the training of the Volunteers is 
more continuous. A company of S.M. Volunteers should, | think, be 
100 strong, thus decreasing civilian labour to say 30 per unit. 

The Engineer Militia 8.M. have their headquarters at Gosport. 
There are four companies : 2 Hampshire, 1 Devon, 1 Kent. As before 
stated, if this half-battalion is still to be continued, they should carry 
out the work at some stations independently, civilian artizans being 
hired as auxiliaries. But it would be far better to convert them into 
a battalion of Fortress Engineer Militia, the duties of. which can be 
learnt by the class of men recruited in the time allowed for training. 

Such a conversion would give promotion to the present Officers, 
and those who desired to stick to S.M., and had passed the Officers’ 
S.M. course at Chatham, could probably be retained as the Directing 
Officers at some of the home ports. The Militia is not mentioned in 
the table at the.end of this paper, because I could not see how to 
employ them advantageously. If converted, the present R.H. Staff 
would be available for the instruction of S.M. Volunteers at several 
stations. 
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Whatever is decided upon should be known. If the Militia S.M. 
are to work with the R.E.S.M. in war, they should practise together 
in peace, and the Officers of the companies should be informed con- 
cerning the defences, and exercised in the work they will have to 
perform in time of war. It seems absurd to have to state such 
evident truisms. Yet it is necessary, for they are not followed. 


Torpedo-Boats, §c., for Defence. 


Submarine mining must be allied with a systematic and active 
water defence, composed of torpedo-boats, guard-boats, and perhaps 
gunboats. There cannot be a doubt that naval Officers either on the 
active list or retired should be employed to organize and direct such 
a service. Yet these boats and steamers should be under the com- 
mand and control of the Officer commanding the district or fortress. 
Naval Officers may not like this view, but it is indispensable that there 
shall be no division of authority in the active defence of a harbour, 
whether it be a river like the Mersey, or an arm of the sea running into 
a fortress like Portsmouth. The main difficulties are caused by the 
extraordinary division of authority on warlike matters in England— 
the Army and Navy being so greatly separated. Finance alone 
then becomes a stumbling block, and it often occurs that matters, 
which all agree in considering as essential, are postponed year after 
year because the War Office and Admiralty cannot agree as to which 
department shall bear the cost. The provision of a proper flotilla for 
the defence of our great naval fortresses is a case in point, and is a 
matter to be faced at once. All concerned should remember that the 
nation cares not one cent whether the cost be defrayed by army or 
navy funds, if it has to be borne at all. 

The torpedo-boat flotillas being strictly local might be manned by 
Volunteers from the nautical population, and the Officers might mostly 
be Volunteers also. I believe that gentlemen may be found, if looked 
for, who would build steam yachts that might afterwards be easily 
adapted for useful defence work in time of war, and that these 
owners would enrol their crews as Volunteers and take a great 
interest in the matter. The work of fighting a torpedo-boat is 
difficult no doubt, but there are not nearly so many things to learn as 
in submarine mining, and good sailors can be taught if well in- 
structed for a short period annually. 

I am convinced that these flotillas should be under the same 
directing head as the submarine mining, and it will be convenient 
now to examine the organization which I propose should be adopted 
in order to centralize and simplify the whole of the arrangements. 


Organization of Ordnance Survey. 


In the first place let us examine the organization of the Ordnance 
Survey. It costs about 215,000]. per annum paid by the Board of 
Works. It employs 2,691 civilians including boys, and four com- 
panies of R.E., actual strength 356 at the present time, exclusive of 
Officers. There are 29 R.E. Officers, including the company Officers. 
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The movements of the Officers and men, including the civilians and 
the direction of their work, is absolutely controlled by the chief, “ the 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey.” He has the full powers of 
C.O. over the officers and men R.E., and he is the civil chief and director 
of all the work. He possesses the power of raising the working pay 
of the R.E. up to the limit of 4s. per diem, without reference toanyone. 
He can send back to the service companies men who do not suit. The 
men are not unfrequently employed on piece-work when surveying, 
&c., in the country: 2s. per diem being then deducted for regimental 
pay, &c. The service is very popular both with Officers and men, and 
the best spirit pervades it, all working hard from the chief to the 
smallest boy. The punishment most dreaded by the men is to be 
sent back to Chatham as unsuitable. The men generally try to re- 
engage, to prolong their service to 12 years, or 21 years and pension. 
During 1886, with 560 rank and file, the regular offences were 
nearly nil. 

All men must possess a 3rd class certificate of education before 
coming to the survey,and most of them possess.a 2nd class. certificate. 
Each company has double the usual number of paid non-commissioned 
officers, as they are required as survey superintendents. Sometimes 
even a sapper, of good character and at least three years’ service, will 
superintend a party of 20 men—10 surveyors and 10chainmen. Civi- 
lians are not employed as superintendents over soldiers. 

There are 12 divisions. Each isa mixture of R.E. and civilians 
under an Officer R.E. (and sometimes two Officers). A division 
sergeant on the active list is in general charge of the work 
under the Officer, and in his absence acts for him. These sergeants 
are picked men, with much experience and general knowledge of the 
work. At the headquarters of the Survey, the Director’s Staff con- 
sists of seven Officers, each of whom directs a separate department. 

There is a complete division of work. The duties of each are 
clearly defined. This permeates the whole body. The men are not 
taught the work in all its branches, but are encouraged to perfect 
themselves in their own special branch, whatever it may be. 


S.M. Compared. 


In submarine mining we try to teach a man everything. 

Here is a list of the qualifications required in order that a sapper 
may receive the pay of a superior or very superior sub-miner.!_ The 
men do not, as a rule, endeavour to qualify. They find it unneces- 
sary to do so, because the regulations are so framed in the warrant 
as to enable them to evade it. 

In accordance with certain paragraphs, submarine miners draw 
engineer or extra working pay daily (Sundays, é&ec., included), their 


: This list being an official paper is not printed here. The qualifications required 
fill a sheet of foolscap printed small. I should be quite contented if one-third of 
the personnel were taught one-third of the work mentioned, another section 
another third, and the remainder of the men the rest of the work.—J. I. B. 
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rating as artificers generally enabling them to draw a higher rate as 
submarine miners than that for which they have qualified. Con- 
sequently all men who hold certificates as superior or very superior 
artificers, &c., do not care about perfecting themselves in submarine 
mining, and, knowing how difficult it is to qualify, they do not try. 
If the A.G. were to call for a return of the A. and B. rated S.M. in 
the R.E. Cos., on the Ist January, he would find these statements 
fully proved. The regulations only are to blame. They ought to 
be framed so as to encourage proficiency, and so that the Officers 
may reward the diligent and punish the idle, through the pay sheet. 

This is, however, but a smali matter when compared with what I 
now crave your special attention to. Submarine mining at present 
suffers under that most objectionable form of authority which consists 
in a multitude of masters. These are as follows :— 


The J.G.F. and E. The D.A.G., R.E. 

The I.S.D. The Commandant S.M.E. 

The C.R.E.’s of districts. The C.R.E.’s of sub-districts. 
The G.O.C.’s of districts. | The staff of G.O.C.’s of districts. 


Also the R.E. Committee for Experiments and for Patterns of 


Stores, and the Commandant Coast Battalion R.E. for the Volunteer 
Submarine Miners. 

Similarly the boat and steamer flotillas for guard and torpedo 
work which must come will probably be directed by an equal number 
of Admiralty and Dockyard and Naval Reserve, and Naval Volunteer 
and other officials, making present confusion worse confounded. 


Proposed Organization. 


Why cannot the Harbour Torpedo Defence Forces be placed under 
one chief, independent alike of the R.E. and the R.N., but employing 
them as required by the Service ? 

Why cannot the whole of the submarine miners and_ torpedoists 
for all the harbour defences be formed into one compact service, in 
which soldiers, sailors, volunteers, and civilians are organized under 
a single head?’ Call him Director-General, or what you will; give 
him a competent staff, with his headquarters in London. Ask him 
to organize with the Ordnance Survey as a model. 

The Director might be either a naval or a military Officer. He 
should be an Officer of rank, witha strong will, and possessing know- 
ledge of the special work, and one who would no longer allow the 
service to be starved into inefficiency through an utterly inadequate 
personnel, both of Officers and men. 

The Director-General would require on his Staff :— 

1. A Commandant of the Submarine Miners, who should be a Royal 
Engineer of rank and experience in S.M. He would organize the 
whole of the S.M. personnel, arrange the movements and duties of the 
Officers, non-commissioned officers, sappers, Militia, Volunteers, and 
civilians employed on submarine mining. 

2. A Commandant of Flotillas, who should be a naval Officer of rank 
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(perhaps retired) and of experience in torpedo work. He wonald 
organize the whole of the personnel connected with the flotillas, in- 
cluding that of the boats and steamers employed in submarine 
mining. 

3. A Director of S.M. Stores, who should be a Royal Engineer 
Officer well versed in 8.M. He would see that all the stores for 
S.M. were purchased well, sent to the stations, kept in good order, 
and erected in the proper positions or stored ready for use. He 
would be responsible for patterns, specifications, and contracts. 

4. A Director of Torpedo Stores, who should be a naval Officer 
(perhaps retired) well versed in torpedo work. He would see that all 
the boats, steamers, and stores for torpedo work, as well as the boats 
and steamers for submarine mining, are purchased well, stored well, 
and kept ready for use at short notice. He would be responsible 
for the patterns, specifications, and contracts. 

“ach of these Officers would require assistance. 

The duties of the present Store Officer for sub-mining—and of the 
Secretary R.E. Committee—and that part of the duties of the 1.S.D. 
that refers to the stores would be merged in those of the Director of 
5.M. stores now proposed. 

The R.K. Committee would no longer deal with submarine 
mining. 

A Committee would be formed under the presidency of the Director- 
General, and would deal with both torpedoes and submarine mines 
as applied to harbour defence. This Committee would combine the 
naval with the military as members. The Secretary would be re- 
lieved from all other duties except that he would also be— 

5. Experimental Oficer—He should be an Officer well versed in 
torpedo work and in submarine mining. He would be placed in 
direct communication with the Officer commanding H.M.S. ‘‘ Vernon,” 
and with the— 

6. Executive Officer for S.M. Experiments, who should be a Royal 
Engineer assisted by a proper staff, personnel, and matériel for 
carrying out all 5.M. experiments at a proper school, with its head- 
quarters probably at Gosport, and organized on a similar basis (but 
much smaller scale) to the School of Gunnery at Shoeburyness. One 
company R.E., at Gosport, might be always reserved for experiments 
during peace. 

N.B.—The “ Vernon” School will probably carry out all necessary 
experiments with torpedoes and torpedo-boats. 

Those duties in the I.G.F.’s Department connected with the con- 
struction of buildings, emplacements for electric lights, firing and 
observing stations, machinery, also of buildings which will be required 
for torpedo gear and boats and steamers, would still remain in the Con- 
struction Branch for Fortifications. But the Officer who would super- 
intend and guide this work could no longer be termed the Inspector 
of Submarine Defences, but would be Assistant Director of Works for 
Torpedo Defences. He would be an Officer in the 1.G.F.’s Department 
as now, and would not be under the proposed Director-General. 
He would act as a connecting link between the 1.G.F. and KE. and 
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the Director-General T.D. He would still, in all probability, be 
responsible for the defence plans 8.M., which are so intimately 
connected with the armaments, and other matters, the detailed records 
of which are guarded in the I.G.F. Department. 

The new scheme propounded may appear costly, but it should not 
be compared with existing arrangements, which do not meet our 
necessities. It is of little value to provide stores without organizing 
a sufficient and efficient force to use them; and the provision of a 
personnel for guard and torpedo-boats has never been faced. 

As long as submarine mining remains entirely ir. the hands of the 
Royal Engineers, it seems hopeless to expect any simplification of 
detail in the apparatus, the tendency year by year being in the other 
direction. New rulers would probably alter this state of affairs, by 
the adoption of much less complicated electrical arrangements, at all 
events at those harbours not mined by the R.E. 

Such an alteration would smooth the way for the employment of 
Volunteers as submarine miners. 

The more important points which may be claimed as advantages in 
the scheme propounded are— 

(1.) The introduction of the naval element throughout the 
personuel. 

(2.) The harmonious working of torpedoists and submarine miners 
under one chief. 

(3.) The independence of the whole, thus avoiding wholesale inter- 
ference by numerous officials. 

(4.) Simplicity of working, due to its being directed by one respon- 
sible chief. 

(5.) The employment of Volunteers in a capacity which they 
eould be trained to fulfil (torpedoists and submarine miners with less 
complicated gear). 

(6.) The gradual spread of civilian employment, causing every- 
thing to be done in a less military, and I am convinced more efficient 
manner. 

(7.) The localization of the forces to the stations where they will 
be used in time of war. 

The proposed scheme provides for the employment of all the 
existing submarine miners, except the militia, and would in addition 
require a large increase in the number of Officers and N.C.O.’s, 
together with another service company R.E. It would require a 
number of naval Officers (who might be on the retired list), a 
number of Naval Volunteers with their Officers, and a considerable 
expenditure for torpedo and guard-boat flotillas. The numbers are 
given in detail on Table A. 

The chief work of the directing staff in London would for some 
time be centred in the organization ef these several forces, and I am 
convinced that no satisfactory results can ever be produced until an 
organization be evolved that is based, not so much on the requirements 
of the forces, as on the requirements of the stations, taken one by 
one. 

The more important stations should be taken first, and all their 
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requirements satisfied and everything prepared for their sudden 
defence by mines and torpedoes. The employment of each Officer, 
soldier, sailor, civilian, boat, steamer, and store should be settled 
beforehand in detail, so that when the order to mine in earnest is 
received, all the work may commence without delay, and be prose- 
cuted without interruption. 

At such a time it is far too late to organize the forces. The whole 
of the work at each station should be like a wound-up clock, which 
only wants to be started on the order being given. There is no real 
difficulty in arranging the forces, &c., so that they work together 
harmoniously. When Executive Officer for Submarine Mining at 
Portsmouth, I drew up a report showing how every working party 
ashore or afloat would act during each period of three or four hours 
of each day after the order to lay mines was received. Such a report 
should be drawn up for each station by the Officer in charge. A 
knowledge of the personnel and boat equipment required at any par- 
ticular harbour would thereby be obtained ; and the time required to 
lay the mines become known, but be guarded as an important secret. 
A description of other preparations should also be drawn up and 
carefully guarded. It is far more important to act thus than to issue 
lengthy memoranda concerning trumpery details in the stores. 


The War Scare of 1885. 


The “ war scare”’ (the word scare is especially apt as regards S.M.) 
of May, 1885, proved in the most conclusive manner that the 
S. miners were utterly unprepared, because no attempt at organiza- 
tion had been made by the authorities, and because the S.M. defence 
of our harbours had been attempted with a personnel insuffi- 
cient for half, or even one-third of the number. It would be 
a sin to keep such a fact secret. Let me give an instance. At a 
time when it was proposed to send away a fleet on distant 
enterprises, the S.M. defences of one of our great ports (then 
in a most unprepared state), which, when all shore arrangements are 
ready, require two full companies 8.M.R.E., and 120 artizan and 
sailor auxiliaries, were to be prepared by half a company R.E., assisted 
by the S.M. Militia, the latter possessing only one fully trained 
Officer, no artizans, and but few boatmen, and the greater portion 
of the men being very imperfectly trained, and never exercised 
with the R.E. This at a most important naval centre, with our 
fleets preparing to leave for the Baltic, &c., and—France a few 
miles off. Germany, however friendly she may be to us, cannot 
hold back the French fleet, which, if employed at all, would fly at 
higher game than the commercial ports. All soldiers and sailors 
agree that our fortresses should be made impregnable, and that 
the defence of the commercial harbours is of secondary importance. 
If we look at the harbours of other countries, for instance Marseilles 
and Toulon, we find this idea followed. 

If then the scheme brought before you this afternoon appear to be 
too large, sweeping, and costly, the only judicious procedure will be 
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to adopt that portion of it (or of some similar scheme) which refers 
to London and to our fortresses and coaling stations ; and to leave the 
commercial harbours to their fate, until money can be found for their 
defence without dangerously weakening that of our vital strategic 
positions. But we are rich enough to defend them all, and it is our 
duty to do so, turning a deaf ear—two deaf ears—to those who preach 
an economy that is fraught with the utmost danger to our power, our 
wealth, and our Empire. 


Postscript—As regards the tables: A explains itself. Table B 
shows that our minimum requirements for harbour defence amount 
to 82 Officers R.E. (including 1 Quartermaster), 49 Officers R.N., 121 
highly-trained N.C.O.’s R.E. staff, and 68 ditto R.N. 

Of the 82 Officers R.E., 13 are required as Adjutant Instructors for 
the Volunteers at the 13 commercial ports at home. Sir Andrew 
Clarke proposed to fill these posts with Officers of the Coast Battalion 
R.E., who were to be promoted from the ranks R.E. Taking into 
consideration the scientific nature of torpedo and submarine mining 
warfare, and the necessity that exists for an Instructing Officer 
to be well versed in all matters connected with harbour defence 
in addition to the technicalities of his own department, it appears 
inexpedient and dangerous to efliciency to select any but highly 
educated Officers for such posts. Moreover, the difficulty of relieving 
Officers abroad will be greatly increased if these Volunteer Adju- 
tancies be filled by Officers who are not available for service abroad. 

The 121 Staff N.C.O.’s R.E. required could be obtained from 10 
service companies if the suggestion made in the paper be followed, 
viz., to provide each company with a double number of N.C.O.’s, one- 
half being available for staff duty away from their companies. Each 
company could then provide for this purpose 1 company sergeant- 
major, 3 sergeants, 4 corporals, and 4 second-corporals; total 12 
N.C.O.’s, or 120 for 10 companies. They would be made into store- 
keepers, &c., at the various stations, and receive special pay as such. 
If inefficient they would revert to their companies at once and not 
become a permanent clog on the local staff at any station. 

With regard to the R.N. staff given on the table it is probable that 
the numbers required would exceed those shown ; but this is a matter 
to be decided by naval men. Certainly the numbers are quite a mini- 
mum. Some civilians permanently employed could act as assistant 
storekeepers both of the torpedo and of submarine mining gear. 
Without such assistance the numbers of N.C.O.’s on the staff must be 
increased. 


The following letter from Lieut.-General Sir George Willis, K.C.B., 

Commanding Southern District, was read :— 
Government House, Portsmouth, 
16th March, 1887. 

Dear CoLronet Bucknitt, 

I am extremely sorry to be prevented by illness from being present during the 
reading of your paper. 

As you know, [ take much interest in Submarine Defence, and I wished particu- 
larly to hear your paper, and the discussion which might follow. 
“« 
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I hope you will impress upon your audience the imperative necessity for localizing 
the companies of submarine miners. 

It 1s absolutely necessary that they should be so localized, because, if they are 

not, there would always be some station at which the submarine miners might be 
new and unacquainted with local peculiarities, and be out of touch with any civilian 
workmen attached to them. For instance, a company sent from Fort Victoria to 1 
Malta to relieve another which would take its place. The Fort Victoria company 
would go from a station where it had to contend with strong tides, varying day by 
) day, from the spring to the neap tides, to Malta, where they would find no tide. 
The bottom in the Needles passage would have been shifting and bad for holding ; 1 
at Malta it would be rocky, with sharp changes in depth. Could it be expected 
that the companies could master these great changes under several weeks? During 
these weeks the company would be inefficient. 

The necessary changes from home to foreign service could always be carried out 
by sending detachments from the home companies to relieve similar numbers 
abroad. , 

Then there is the question of the personnel of the guard-boats, torpedo-boats, 
and attendant tugs or gun-boats, which must be provided as part of the permanent 
local submarine defences. 

These vessels will have to be manned, and the crews, both fighting and navi- 
gating, should be under the control of the Officer charged with the defence of the 
port. What are they to be? I say, for navigating purposes they should be 
retired Navy Officers, with a mixture of naval pensioners, and they should be under | 
the military. None of the local defence should be under the Admiral. He would 
have the seagoing portion of the work, and he would support the Officer in local ; 
command as much as possible. 

The personnel of the submarine defences of the great military and naval 
stations and cvaling places should be military and regular. Of the great mercantile 
ports it should be chiefly Volunteer, with a nucleus of Roya] Engineers, who would 
be permanently stationed at the ports, and be placed in charge of the mining 
gear, &c., and who would be instructors to the Volunteers. An Officer or Warrant 
Officer should be in charge, and the miners might be pensioners from the Engi- 
neers, 

Mr. Willan’s scheme for volunteer torpedo-boats would work in well for the 
defence of mercantile ports, as well as for some of the military. 

Lhe development of Volunteer Submarine Mining Corps at the mercantile ports 
should be encouraged as much as possible, and there is no reason why young 
men who are fond of boating should not work up toa high state of efficiency in the 
delicate system of submarine defence. 

Both the personnel and the matériel of these defences should be kept at all times 
in a perfect state of preparedness, and they should be capable of being utilized in 
a few days. 

Wars come quickly now, and a naval blow can be quickly and surely delivered. 
There will be no time for intermediate discussion and orders and counter-orders, in 
these days, before an enemy may be at our door. 

Of course if our Navy wasall that it should be, no heavy attack would be probable, 
but we must always be prepared to resist attacks by a few swift ships, which could 
do an immensity of damage before they would have to retire, if their attack was 
delivered with circumspection and with a good knowledge of the whereabouts of 
our tleets. 

Wishing you every success, 

























































Believe me to be, 
Yours very truly, 
G. H. WILLIS. 
P.S.—There is no analogy between a company of submarine miners and a garrison 
battery of artillery. ‘heir work is totally different. —G. H. W. 
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Taste B. 


ization for Submarine Mining and Torpedo Work. 
g P 





DORON isos coath cans 


Director-General of Harbour Torpedo Defences and his 


| 
| staff. 





Thames.. 
Medway 
Harwich 


Chatham ' 


< 


Headquarters of R.E. 8.M. Battn. with staff for same 
as now, but increased powers over all the Battn. 

1 depdt company, 2 service companies. 

1 service company with Civilian Auxiliaries would take 
Thames defences. 

l service company with Civilian Auxiliaries, for the 
Medway defences, Lower. 

1 depdt company with Civilian Auxiliaries would take 
Medway defences, Upper. 2 flotillas. Naval Volun- 
teers directed by 3 Naval Officers. 

Auxiliaries to be directed by the Officers permanently 
employed, and some collected when war is imminent. 





Y 





Ports- 
mouth. 


Spithead 
Solent ... 


(| Headquarters, Gosport. 2 companies R.E. (1 for experi- 
| ments, 1 for defence work during peace). 1 Executive 
| Officer for Experiments. 
| 1 company R.E. with Civilian Auxiliaries would mine 
| Solent. 

| 1 company R.E. and Civilian Auxiliaries the Portsmouth 

waters, 1 flotilla to each of these, manned by Naval 

| Volunteer Forces and directed by Naval Officers. 








Plymouth ... 


1 company R.E. and Civilian Auxiliaries. 1 Officer 


R.N. and 1 flotilla. Naval Volunteers. 





Cork . 
Pembroke . 
Harwich.. 


fa we 


2 Officers R.E. and N.C.O. staff. 1 company Volunteers 
and Civilian Auxiliaries permanently employed. 
1 Officer R.N. and 1 flotilla. Naval Volunteers. 





eer wa anes 


Same as Portsmouth without experimental staff, and 
with only 1 flotilla and Officer R.N. 





Bermuda.. 


Same, but 2 Officers R.N. and 2 flotillas. 
teers, Naval.) 


(Negro Volun- 





DIRS sc icsicasiee 


4 
of 





Same as Plymouth. (Naval Volunteers-—Local Fisher- 


men.) 





Hong Kong... 


2 Officers R.E. and staff. 
nently emplcyed. 

2 Officers R.N. and staff. Chinese coolies, some perma- 
nently employed. 


Chinese coolies, some perma- 








Other stations abroad { | 


1 Officer R.E. and staff. Local forces. 1 Officer R.N 
and staff. Local forces for } flotilla at each. 





at 


Commercial ports 
home..... 


j 





Same, but 1 flotilla at each, these being large harbours. 
(Severn a double station.) 
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Captain Cotoms, R.N.: I have no special knowledge of this question, though I 
have of course that general knowledge which any naval Officer who has been in com- 
mand in recent years must necessarily pick up. I cannot say that I have studied 
the subject at all from the technical point of view, still from the general point of 
view I think, speaking as a naval Officer, I might contribute one or two useful 
words. ‘The question of command, which has been touched on in Sir George 
Willis’s letter, is unquestionably the keynote of the whole position. I think, speak- 
ing as a naval Officer, that naval Officers, active or retired, would find no difficulty 
in carrying out torpedo defence work under the orders of the General commanding 
the district or the General commanding the garrison; but I think it would be an 
absolute necessity, if such an arrangement were to work smoothly, that every 
defence connected with the water sbould be under the control of a sailor. That 
sailor would be again under the control of the General in command of the district 
or of the garrison, and if that were so such an Officer would have no diflienlty in 
obeying the General, and no Officer employed under him, whether naval or mili- 
tary, I fancy would have any difficulty, because a military Officer so employed 
would still be under the General of the district or the garrison, while he was more 
immediately under the person who, at any rate in theory, is supposed to know most 
about the water. That, Sir, appears to me to be the keynote of the question, and I 
am not quite sure that that is not pretty well the whole question, because there is 
no difficulty in incorporating civilians with naval and military Officers in such busi- 
ness as torpedo work. I myself am, and always have been for years, a very strong 
advocate for the carrying out of the defence of our coasts, especially so far as 
torpedo work and submarine mining go, by the assistance of Volunteers, and I am 
very much gratified to see how strongly Colonel Bucknill, than whom nobody is 
more competent to express an opinion, dwells upon that point. I agree very 
strongly also with what the lecturer has said as to the necessity of keeping your 
torpedo ferce entirely localized. I hold that the whole success of the plan will de- 
pend on every man being familiar with every bit of the water and every bit of the 
land with which he has to do. I think that is the most important point which has 
been brought before us. As to the question of the Volunteer defence, and confining 
myself to the defence of the home coasts, we must recollect that while we have an 
immense Volunteer force in the country competent to meet an enemy after he has 
landed, we have taken no precautions whatever to prevent his landing. We trust 
to the sea forces ; we trust to the Navy, whose business it is to keep the highway of 
the sea clear, to do work which they really are not competent todo. If you are to 
concentrate your naval forces—your sea-going forees—round your coasts, it has been 
said often in this Institution, and it cannot be too often said, that your garrison in 
England would simply be starved out before you knew where you were. The place 
for your sea-going fleet is where the enemy is so far as you know, that is, off his 
ports, or following up wherever you know that he is, but when you are off his 
ports, I think the very general opinion of naval Officers best instructed in that 
matter is that, although the Navy can guarantee, if kept up to a sufficient force, 
that no large squadron—no moderate squadron even—will escape from the enemy’s 
port without being fought very soon after it escapes, yet that the Navy cannot 
guarantee that one raider, two raiders, three raiders, may not slip out on a dark 
moonless night, and if you are not prepared for it on the coast of England, do an 
infinite amount of damage, not be caught, and slip back into port again with the 
proceeds of their raids. Now submarine mining is not of course quite so important 
for that kind of defence, but locomotive torpedo defence and the general system of 
coast defence is the very thing which is wanted for that. It seems to me that our 
ports, whatever they may do at the present time, will presently, when they begin to 
realize what is before them, be ready to put their hands in their pockets in the 
matter of Volunteer forces and even Volunteer material, for the defence of the 
ports against these raids, and then it seems to me that any Volunteer corps which 
takes for the coast line the place which the existing Volunteers take for the interior 
of the country, will admirably fall in with the plan sketched out by the lecturer to- 
day—they will form part of the garrisons of the ports. Those Volunteers who were 
necessary for the submarine mining defence would be employed on that service, and 
those who were necessary for the locomotive torpedo defence would be so employed, 
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while considerable numbers of them no doubt would be employed in tugs and small 
steamers armed with such guns as were suitable for the purpose of keeping the 
raiders at long range off the port. It seems to me that the scheme of coast defence 
is continually developing itself. I cannot help saying, listening, as I have done, 
most attentively to the paper which has been read, that a great many points which 
were doubtful in my mind have been cleared up by the lecturer. I greatly com- 
mend him for his fairness, for his steady, good common sense, and for his sticking 
to the point that he starts with, and I am quite sure that this paper when read, 
as I have no doubt it will be most carefully, by the larger audience which is outside 
this theatre, will mark a point of advance towards that proper defence of our coasts 
which ought, to be set in hand, if we only had our wits about us, at this moment. 
Captain Rainsrorp Hannay, R.E.: The personnel of submarine mining at the 
present moment is attracting a good deal of attention, and the matter should most 
certainly be very fully discussed. In that way I think Colonel Bucknill’s paper 
comes very opportunely. He makes some remarks about our present personnel 
which he takes from the “Submarine Mining Manual,” a book which is now an old 
book, having been published considerably more than five years ago, and within the 
last five years the personnel has been more than doubled, so that we cannot quite 
take his figures. A great many of his arguments are, however, most excellent, 
more particularly as to the divided responsibility and the great necessity of localiza- 
tion. The one point which I allude to mainly is in the paragraph which refers to 
civilians. In Captain Colomb’s remarks he made no allusion to the civilians. Now 
if Colonel Bucknill in the column in which he puts a very large number of civilians 
had in their place put Volunteers, I should have gone with him almost entirely. He 
says that soldiers are not required for submarine mining work, neither are fighting 
sailors, and that civilians might easily be trained for the purpose. Now, I think 
training and discipline are as much or more required in submarine mining than in 
any other service, because so much depends upon the individual. The whole object 
of having soldiers is to train them for war. I think that if civilians were employed 
upon work of this kind in actual warfare they would hardly come a second day, 
you would have no hold over them, although I quite agree that a certain number 
of civilians might be most useful. Colonel Bucknili also compares the cost. Now 
I have had some little experience in company work, and I think that his proportion 
of seven cooks and cook’s mates out of a total of fifty men is rather a large one. I 
think that the proportion of eighteen men employed outside the works to thirty-five 
men employed on the works is rather excessive. My own idea would be that about 
nine men would be sufficient for the purpose. I should like to know whether he 
proposes to put all these civilians into the test rooms, observing stations, and elec- 
tric light emplacements, as if he proposes to take sufficient Army men to do all this 
work and only to have civilians for the extra labour, then I quite agree with him. 
Colonel Bucknill says that steres purchased in a hurry are very often better than 
stores not purchased ina hurry. I think that is rather a dangerous proposition to 
lay down; it rather advocates spending nothing in time of peace and then buying 
all your stores in a hurry in time of war. It so happens that I took over store 
duties two years ago when the war scare had been on. Large quantities of stores 
were ordered and could not be inspected at the time, but the war scare having 
passed away, when we had time to inspect there were a great many rejections. 
With regard to commercial harbours, a good deal has been done lately in the matter 
of the coast battalions and Volunteers. I think that is the right arrangement ; we 
should have a nucleus of higkly trained Officers and men, and Volunteers should 
do the remainder of the work. I should agree in the main with Colonel Bucknill if 
he were to put “ Volunteers” instead of “civilians” in the table at the end of his 
paper. I do not, however, quite agree with his totals, because I do not think he 
has a sufficient number of trained men. I would have more Royal Engineers and 
fewer Volunteers, But the whole thing to my mind hinges on a much larger 
organization than one of submarine mining only. You must have an organizaticn 
for submarine mining, guard-boats, electric lights, and garrison artillery, and they 
must all be under one head. This matter has been much considered lately, and to 
my mind it is a larger question than simply the organization of submarine mining. 
Captain 8S. Lone, R.N.: There are one or two points in the lecture which I 
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think I might with advantage say a word or two upon. In the first place Colonel 
Bucknill introduces the naval element throughout the personnel. It may be per- 
haps weakness on my part, but I think that any matter which is to be done on the 
sea is much better under the control of sailors, and I should like to back up what 
Captain Colomb has said with regard to that. If we consider what sort of attack is 
likely to be made on our ports nowadays, I think there are two kinds that are 
extremely probable, such as a torpedo-boat rushing up to a harbour and perhaps 
torpedoing some valuable ship or blowing in a dock gate; an enterprising man 
might do that if there was nobody looking out; and then, of course, we have the 
possibility of a cruizer going off a port and throwing in shells from a great distance. 
I think these matters are very much mixed up with the submarine mining question, 
because it is impossible to say that one state of things applies to every port. If we 
want to have an effectual organization for the defence of our coasts, I must agree 
with the last speaker that the question is somewhat larger than submarine mining 
only, it requires to be considered for every port, and local knowledge, as Colonel 
Bucknill so well puts it, is more important probably under those circumstances than 
any other kind of knowledge. There is one body of men in the country which 
always appears to be ignored when questions of coast defence come about. I allude 
to the fishermen. It isa great pity that we have not more fishermen enrolled for 
the defence of the coast. They are the people who possess local knowledge in the 
greatest degree; they are very numerous, and it would seem that they certainly 
ought to play their part in the burden of the defence of the country. I should hope 
that if they were to be called upon to volunteer there would be no difficulty in 
getting them to defend their own homes. I believe we have at present a number of 
Volunteer submarine miners, I am hardly in a position to say how many, but I am 
sure we are all of opinion that the more there are the better, that they are doing 
very valuable work, and would be absolutely required in the event of a war for the 
defence of our ports. We had last year at Portsmouth some of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers, who showed great aptitude in picking up all matters con- 
nected with submarine mining, and | think there would be no difficulty whatever in 
getting men who would be competent to perform all the duties of submarine mining 
if they could be induced to volunteer; at present the number is I fear too few. I 
wish to thank Colonel Buckniil for bringing this matter forward in the very able 
manner in which he has done, and also to lay stress on those two points—that the 
sailor shoul have a good deal to do with it, and that the fisherman should be 
brought into it somehow. 
Admiral Boys: Mr. Chairman, you have been kind enough to look at me, and 

therefore I feel bound to rise, though I really can add very little to what has 
already been said on this subject. The question of command is a most important 
one; I agree with Captain Colomb that it is the key of the position altogether. 

When this subject of submarine mining first beeame prominent it was somewhat in 

my department when I| was at the Admiralty, and an arrangement was made that 

the nautical part of submarine mining should be performed by the Navy, and the 

planning and manipulation of the mines be done by the Royal Engineers. The 

system was then established of carrying out, training, and the laying-out of mines 

at certain ports once a year ; the Admiralty were to find the boats and the men to 

manthem. That plan was tried for a few years, but was not found to answer. 

There was generally some difficulty about getting the men and the boats at the 

right time, and it was ultimately decided that the whole thing was to be put in the 

Royal Engineers, and I believe that to be the right place for it. Captain Long has 

alluded to the body of men whose duty it ought to be more immediately connected 

with this subject than any other, that force is now called the Royal Naval Artillery 

Volunteers. {t should be especially their duty to do the boat work in conjunction 

with the Engineers in laying down submarine mines. I think, however, that the 

offensive part, or rather the protection of submarine mine-fields, the torpedo-boats, 

gunboats, guard-boats, and any fighting operations that may be required on the 

water must remain under the naval authorities. I see no reason whatever why the 

protection of submarine mine-fields by sea should not be under the naval Com- 

mander-in-Chief at a naval port; while the Officer who commands the batteries 

and operates with the submarine mines has under his direction the nautical part of 
the placing of those mines. 
“ 
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General Smytu, R.A: It perhaps might be useful that I should accentuate one part 
of Admiral Boys’s remarks, as they already include in general terms most of what I 
thought of saying. Captain Long did not quite satisfy me in assigning the boat 
part of the defence so distinctly to sailors, fishermen, and such-like, without insist- 
ing on their being under the absolute command of the General Officer commanding 
the district or his representatives. The reason that Iam bold enough to lay that 
down in strong language when there may be so many other views about it, is, that 
the one fact which forced itself upon the notice of those who had the advantage of 
attending the operations at Milford Haven was, that no defence, however gallant 
and well managed the separate branches of it may be, can succeed against an active 
and skilful enemy unless they work with complete mutual understanding and 
co-operation and are thoroughly interdependent, and that they will only come to 
grief if they work separately and independently. That is the one lesson that I 
have become possessed of, and which I believe to be worth contributing to this 
discussion. ; 

Colonel SatmonD, R.E.: In this very admirable lecture to which we have 
listened there is no doubt that Colonel Bucknill has indicated the true nature of the 
defence of our fortresses and commercial ports. It ought to be local, and we ought 
to avail ourselves to the full of local advantages; we ought to have Militia, we 
ought to have Volunteers, and then, he says, we ought to associate in the defence 
civilians. There comes a point on which I cannot agree with him. What is to 
become of the civilians in time of war? There is no place for them on the battle- 
field, which in this case would be the mine-field. There is no doubt they would be 
very usefully employed in the laying of mines and so on before the time for action 
came, and this under proper supervision would be thoroughly well done ; but apart 
from the question of control, on which the lecturer has touched, the difference between 
the soldier and the civilian is that the civilian, no matter how keen, is subject to 
various circumstances which are to a great extent beyond his own immediate 
control. There are such things as strikes, as trades unions, and at the critical 
moment the civilians would no doubt demand higher wages, and so you would lose 
their services at the precise time when they were most required. There is a point 
in connection with this in which I think the lecturer went a little too far in his 
anxiety to prove what you may call the—it is a catchword nowadays—“ economy 
combined with efficiency.” Any scheme which is brought forward must be shown 
to be economical, and of course the plan of employing civilians is at once shown by 
figures to be more economical that the employment of the soldier; but figures, 
unless they are thoroughly gone into, are often very delusive, and while I was quite 
prepared to see this point of economy made in the paper, I think it is a great 
mistake ; I do not believe in it for one moment. As I said before, you lose the 
services of these men at the moment you require them, or else you have to pay very 
heavily indeed to retain them, and when retained they would not take the soldiers’ 
part in the defence which would be so essential for all engaged when the attack is 
delivered. There are certain ports where, if you could get suitable men, they 
might be employed with advantage during peace, but at stations abroad where 
civilians have been hired the result is an almost unanimous recommendation that the 
men should be soldiers. These are the men the lecturer referred to as at Hong 
Kong, Singapore, and the East. In the localization of submarine miners, which is a 
most desirable thing and a very necessary object to work up to as far as possible, 
you meet with this difficulty : that you cannot keep your trained submarine miners 
always abroad, you cannot localize your trained Europeans at Hong Kong and 
Singapore ; there must be some interchange, and that of course bas to be provided for. 
With regard to the home ports, I am not quite sure up to what date the lecturer’s 
knowledge is carried, but if you refer to the Array List you will find that a corps of 
Volunteer Submarine Miners has already been formed. This corps is growing every 
day; it is a corps without an ostensible head, that is to say, it has no battalion 
organization, it isnot dealt with in any sense as a battalion; the company or the 
companies at the local ports are the working units, but they are not controlled by 
anybody away from their ports. They look to the General Officer commanding for 
instructions. These are given by the General through his Staff in the usual course. 
There is no occasion for a commandant for the corps as a corps; in fact, they are 
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better without one. That, of course, is really the direction in which the lecturer is 
working—that everything should be localized. Again, Colonel Bucknill calls atten- 
tion to the absolute want of anything like what may be called a mobilization scheme, 














































an arrangement which could be suddenly called out by telegraphing the single , 
word “Prepare” to the General. He spoke very ably on the want of such a 
scheme. It is not precisely for me to say what has been arranged, but I think 1! ‘ 
shall not be held to be indiscreet in saying that since Colonel Bucknill put down his , 
arrangement in print a very great step has been taken in that direction, and that we { 
are not at the present time so unprepared as would be inferred from the paper which 1 
has been read. p 
Colonel BuckniLt: With reference to the remarks made on my paper I note 7 
that Captain Hannay said he would agree with the lecturer if the word “ Volun- t 
teers”? was substituted for “civilians.” If the apparatus was sufficiently simple I I 
could quite agree with that: it would be cheaper and better perhaps in-every way. f 
The only reason why I have advocated civilians in preference to Volunteers and f 
Militia is that you would have them daily, and the Officers who understood the mn 
work thoroughly would be able to train them in all that would be necessary to make n 
them thoroughly efficient. Colonel Salmond thinks my figures may be misleading, t 
but 1 took the greatest care to go into it, and I can assure you that the figures are t! 
as accurate as I could possibly make them. He also says that when war is declared t! 
the civilians would probably strike for higher wages or practically bolt. Well, ti 
economy is a thing that goes on in peace-time, year after year ; whereas during war fi 
increased expenditure is unavoidable. If these civilians should ask for higher cr 
wages during war it would not be of much consequence. I do not know that there ¥ 
is anything else to reply to. The naval Officers who have been kind enough to at 
attend this lecture have apparently agreed with the remarks I have made, and I was ec 
especially pleased to hear Admiral Boys say that he thought the Naval Volunteers th 
might work very amicably with the Engineers under one chief.! nn 
se 
is, 
' As partial deafness prevented my hearing the discussion, I beg to make the th 
following additional remarks thereon. I have to thank Captain Colomb and an 
Captain Long and Sir William Crossman for the flattering way in which they spoke Sn 
of the paper. I am not sure that I quite understand Captain Rainsford Hannay’s ar 
remark concerning the Submarine Mining Manual. It is true that the total personnel ex 
has been more than doubled during the past five years, because we have taken in cal 
hand the mine defence of a still greater proportion of harbours. But no official to 
memorandum has been issued in which any important addition to the numbers in the In 
unit of personnel for a unit station is mentioned. Consequently Captain Hannay’s art 
remark is beside the point which I made in the lecture, to the effect that the unit 
of personnel should be larger by 50 per cent. (it does not require to be “ more than a 
doubled”) than that which is generally accepted as the official unit at the present kn 
time. Again, Captain Hannay says that 18 R.E.’s off the works to 35 RK.E.’s by 
on the works is excessive. I reply that my figures were not an estimate but a fact, to] 
and that when the company was quartered at Gosport the numbers were frequently sub 
still more unfavourable. Captain Hannay asked me if I would propose to place as 
civilians in the test rooms, observing stations, and electric light emplacements. In stol 
the lecture LI said that fighting men were required in the two latter which are 1 
exposed to the fire of the foe, and where but few men are required. But I see no ‘hs 
difficulty in training civilian electricians to work satisfactorily in the test rooms, and Gec 
at the depét. Captain Hannay disagrees with me concerning the purchase of stores a 
ina hurry. But my point is that such stores are then purchased by the right men, a fe 
viz., those who have to use them and know what they require. The stores are then defe 
purchased from firms reputed for good and trustworthy work. On the other hand, one 
stores purchased in the usual way are obtained by officials whose sole idea appears mot 
to be to place the orders at the lowest possible tender, which brings the worst or | 
possible stores that will just pass inspection. Thus high class work is throttled and But 
shoddy reigns supreme. I have had a great deal to do with the purchase and hari 
inspection of stores obtained by the R.E. during a time of pressure (1878)—as also of th 
with the inspection of stores obtained in the usual manner at other times—and | J. 1 
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The CHatRMAN: Gentlemen, at this late hour it is not my intention to detain 
you long. I am sure that the meeting agrees with me in thinking that we have 
had a most able lecture to-day, and we have heard the views expressed of many 
gallant Officers who are well capable of forming an opinion upon the subject. It 
has opened up a very important subject, the keynote being, as Captain Colomb has 
so well pointed out, the matter of command. It has always been my opinion— 
and I have held the office of Inspector of Submarine Defence for some years— 
from the first, as Admiral Boys probably knows, that any work to be done on the 
water should be done by sailors. Of course we know that the Navy will not take 
over the submarine mines, as they say every man in time of war, every seaman and 
naval pensioner, would be required for the seagoing fleet. There isa good deal to 
be said for that, but still I do not yet see why submarine mining should not be a 
part of the work of the Navy—a permanent naval force under the Admiralty being 
formed for that purpose. Gentlemen, there can be no doubt that the whole of the 
forces employed in the defence of any plan must be under one head, viz., the Gover- 
nor of the fortress or the port; and if the Navy will not take over the submarine 
mining defence, I do not think the naval Commander-in-Chief should have any- 
thing to do with the guard-boats employed for the protection of the mines; but 
the whole of those guard-boats should be handed over at once from his control to 
that of the Commanding Officer who may be entrusted with the defence. So long, 
too, as the Navy do not take over the work on the water, I think it would be a 
folly to take submarine mining out of tie hands of the Royal Engineers who have 
carried it on so ably for so many years. I have heard it mooted—I do not know 
how far it is true—but there was a paragraph in the “Times” the other day which 
stated that certain artillery Officers had been sent to Chatham to go through a 
course of submarine mining, tending to show that there is an idea of taking it from 
the Engineers and handing it over to the Royal Artillery, because, they say, the 
guns to protect the mines should be under the same command as the mines them- 
selves. Ido not see why that need be. They are all under one head now; that 
is, the General Officer commanding. Another reason against making the change is 
that the garrison artillery have quite sufficient work of their own. I can tell a little 
anecdote concerning that business. I do not know if my gallant friend General 
Smyth was at Portsmouth at the time, but I remember it being stated to me by an 
artillery Officer that on one occasion at Portsmouth when there were some important 
experiments to be carried out at one of the forts at Spithead, some royal personage 
came from London on his way t» Osborne, and, on account of its being necessary 
to fire a royal salute, it was impossible to carry out the experiments at Spithead. 
In this enormous garrison at Portsmouth there was no detachment of trained 
artillery at the time capable of carrying out both duties. So that I think it much 





know what I say to be true. Ifthe purchase of Engineer stores were always made 
by the Engineers my point would fall, as deliberate purchase is evidently preferable 
to hasty purchase—other things being equal. This isa most important matter in 
submarine mining and torpedo work, and I therefore provided in the scheme laid 
down in the paper, for purchasing Officers, adepts, for each of these descriptions of 
stores. 

With regard to Admiral Boys’s opinion, that the waterwork defence should be 
under the naval Commander-in-Chief, I shelter myself behind the opinion of Sir 
George Willis as expressed in his letter, and which was endorsed by the remarks of 
several Officers during the discussion. A naval Commander-in-Chief exists at only 
a few stations—and the same rule should apply to all stations, viz., that unity in 
defence of a fortress or harbour should be assured by placing the authority under 
one head. If not, the torpedo-boats might be ordered to attack a foe at the very 
moment when the land forces consider it to be essential that it should be withheld, 
or guard-boats might not be withdrawn when it had become important to do so. 
But the Commanding Officer of the defence of a sea fortress or of a commercial 
harbour should have a naval Officer and adviser at his right hand; and this is one 
of the most important matters which I had the privilege to suggest in my paper.— 
iT. B. 
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better to leave our submarine mining in its present condition, with the exception 
that in time of war the guard-boats required for the defence of the mines should 
be handed over to the General Officer in command. As regards Colonel Bucknill’s 
lecture, I agree with Colonel Salmond, that it would not be advisable to employ 
civilians, and that all men employed on this work should be under military dis- 
cipline and control; and in reference to the remark which Colonel Bucknill made 
that there would be no more danger in laying these mines than in laying channel 
buoys, I would point out that very probably these mines might get out of order, 
and the men would have to go out in boats to repair them, with perhaps an enemy’s 
fleet. not very far off, when the men looking after the mines would be subject to 
attack at any time. Nor do I agree with Colonel Bucknill when he says that stores 
Sought in a hurry are the best ; this was well pointed out by Captain Hannay. But 
on the whole the lecture was a most able one, and I think the cordial thanks of 
the meeting ought to be given to Colonel Bucknill for it. 





Friday, March 25, 1887. 
Sir DONALD CURRIE, K.C.M.G., M.P., in the Chair. 





CONVOYS: ARE THEY ANY LONGER POSSIBLE ? 


By Captain P. H. Cotoms, R.N. 
(Gold Medallist R.U.S. Institution.) 


In addressing ourselves to answer the question propounded in the 
title of this paper, it would appear desirable to ascertain clearly 
what is meant by the term “Convoy,” and what are the limits 
bounding the action of that which we mean by the term. I think 
we shall observe that in some senses the meaning of the term is very 
closely defined and the boundaries of its action very clearly marked 
out; while in others a considerable amount of generality and even 
vagueness seems to surround it. 

““Convoy” has three distinct meanings, not only in popular 
language, but in official and even in legal terminology. The word is 
applied to denote equally the merchant ships guarded by an armed 
force; the armed force itself; and both the armed force and the 
merchant ships guarded when considered as one body. 

It is, however, a curious thing in law, that though an armed force 
may be effectually guarding a fleet of unarmed merchant ships, it 
is not a “convoy” unless it has been duly appointed to guard the 
merchant fleet by some authority competent to order it to do so. 
This competent authority seems always to have heen either the 
Admiralty or the Commander-in-Chief on the station.! 

Again, a ship may weigh in company with an armed force properly 
appointed, and as part of the fleet of merchant ships guarded by such 
armed force. She may keep company, and to all outward seeming 
form a part of the convoy, and yet not be a part of it. She would 
not, in the eye of the law, be under convoy, for instance, unless she 
had obiained, or done her best to obtain, sailing instructions from the 
Officer commanding the armed force. She might have obtained them, 
and yet if she had failed to obtain the necessary appliances—flags, 
vanes, &c., for instance—which those instructions enjoined? she would 
not be under convoy. 

These appliances seem to have been in the discretion of the autho- 


* Abbott: ‘“ Law relating to Merchant Ships and Seamen,” 1802, p. 188. 
? Abbott, as above; Marshall on Insurance ; Walford’s “ Insurance Cyclopedia,” 
1873, 
x 2 
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rity ordering the convoy as to quantity and quality. Possibly they 
may have been variable in the discretion of the Officer commanding 
the armed force. 

I have noticed a case where Vice-Admiral Waldegrave, in 1798, laid 
down stringent regulations, when he was in command of the New- 
foundland station, making certain provisions of sails and of anchors 
and cables compulsory on the ships to whom he granted convoy. He 
even went so far as to have the merchant ships inspected. Com- 
plaints having apparently arisen, he appealed to Lloyd’s, and Lloyd’s 
warmly thanked him. There is no hint that he had not the power 
to enforce his directions on the merchant ships under penalty that, if 
captured, the owners could not recover from the underwriters on 
policies where the warrant was “ to sail with convoy.” } 

Five things, in fact, were necessary to make a legal convoy :— 

1. It must be regular, under an Officer properly appointed by 
Government. 

2. It must be from the rendezvous appointed by Government. 

3. It must be convoy “for the voyage.” 

4, The master must have proper convoy, or sailing, instructions, 
and must do and obtain all things that are enjoined to be done and 
obtained by those instructions. 

5. The ship must be with the convoy till the end of the voyage. 

Cases are given illustrative of this legal interpretation of the term 
convoy. Thus a ship, after waiting a considerable time for convoy to 
pass a port, joined one off it in a gale of wind, and therefore could 
not communicate with the war-ship to obtain her instructions. This 
ship being captured before she had an opportunity of getting in- 
structions, payment of the insurance was resisted on the plea that she 
had not fulfilled the warranty of “ sailing with convoy.” It was held, 
however, that she had done all that was possible to obtain the 
instructions, and was legally sailing with convoy. 

The foregoing tend to show how narrowly the limits of the term 
convoy may be drawn. It may now be shown how widely, even how 
vaguely, the word has been legally defined. 

Thus in reference to the third of the five conditions mentioned 
above, we are told that “convoy for the voyage” did not necessarily 
mean for the whole voyage from port to port, but only for such part 
of it as the Government may determine ought to be prosecuted under 
escort of an armed force. But this widening of the term is imme- 
diately corrected by the well-established dictum that a policy of 
insurance with warranty to sail with convoy was void whether the 
default was with the ship or with the Government.? 

It may be gathered, therefore, that Government decided on the 
amount of protection proper to be given to convoy. That there was 
still convoy, though there was no protection, in all cases when that 
protection was authoritatively withdrawn. But then there was no 
convoy when protection was withdrawn without authority, either by 
accident or default. Though it does not appear that it was in past 

1 “Nav. Chron.,” I, 81. 
2 Walford: art. “Convoy.” He says the law books “swarm with cases.” 
@ 
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naval wars at all usual to leave a convoy wholly without protection at 
any period of the voyage after weighing from the rendezvous, yet the 
existence of the legal dictum seems to cover and admit the fact of the 
practice. 

But, again, in a curious way, ships might be legally under convoy 
though there never had been any intention of providing them with 
an armed escort. This is shown in cases where the rendezvous 
appointed by Government was not the port of original departure. 
The Downs, for instance, was often the rendezvous, and if a ship was 
captured on her way from a northern port to join convoy at the 
Downs, she recovered from the underwriters when she was “ war- 
ranted to sail with convoy,” though she had never seen an armed 
ship. 

In the year 1747 a convoy was appointed to rendezvous before 
sailing at St. Helens. A ship departing from the Thames to go to 
the rendezvous was captured on the way there. Nevertheless, it was 
held that she was sailing with the convoy in the terms of her policy, 
because she was doing that which the Government providing convoy had 
enjoined her to do. Government never proposed to give her armed 
protection from the Thames to St. Helens, but only on and after 
leaving St. Helens. She therefore recovered from the underwriters 
because, though she had no armed protection, Government had not 
proposed that she should have any over that part of her voyage. 

Convoy, oddly enough in its legal sense, does not appear to involve 
the actual presence of an armed force, but obedience to the injunc- 
tions of Government with reference to the protection of commerce by 
the ships engaged in it. It appears almost as if all the laws of 
convoy—all the powers of recovery of insurance, and all the for- 
feitures of the same, might be revived and follow in the next naval 
war, even though convoy in its narrower sense might never be revived. 

No doubt the whole of the conditions—legal and other—under 
which the practice and principle of convoy were applied in the past 
have been seriously modified. It may be difficult to say how seriously 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws, and the revolution in the commercial 
ideas of statesmen that this repeal heralded, have affected this ques- 
tion, but there can be no doubt about the magnitude of the change. 

Though the germs of these laws are easily discoverable in earlier 
legislation, it was not till 1650 that the Parliament of Cromwell pro- 
hibited the traffic of ships built or manned in foreign ports with the 
plantations in America, and not till the following year that the 
famous Act of Navigation was passed. This Act, specially designed 
to injure the immense carrying trade of the Dutch, provided that all 
produce of Asia, Africa, and America should be excluded from the 
British Islands and the Colonies unless it was imported in English- 
built ships, which were commanded by an English master, and 
manned by a crew of which the greater part were English. Nor 
could European produce be imported in foreign ships unless such 
ships were bond fide belonging to the countries producing the articles 
imported. This clause specially struck at the Dutch as the carriers 
of the world. These laws, with occasional modifications, remained in 
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force, or were re-enacted, down to the year 1849, but by the legisla- 
tion of that year the Privy Council retains discriminating powers in 
favour of English ships. Asis well known, however, the powers are 
dormant, and the carrying trade in foreign commerce to and from all 
ports under English jurisdiction is absolutely free. 

Thus in former naval wars British ships were under protective 
laws, and as a consequence were under more special orders and regu- 
lations than would now be considered either proper or politic. 
Having no rivals who could step in and take the carrying trade out of 
their hands, British shipowners were very ready to fall into the wishes 
of the Government; and British merchants and underwriters accepted 
the leisurely and closely ordered methods by which Government 
thought fit to conduct the carrying trade of the country. Compulsory 
convoy, under penalties not only of forfeiture of insurance claims 
but of direct fine, was recognized as the concomitant and consequence 
of monopoly in the carrying trade; and at the outset of every war, 
Acts, differing little from each other, were passed, compelling all 
ships not specially excepted to sail with convoy if they sailed at all. 

The last of these Acts was passed in 1803 on the renewal of the 
war with France, and, like its predecessors, was to be in force only so 
long as hostilities lasted. The preamble was :—‘ Whereas it will add 
to the security of trade to prevent ships sailing without convoy except 
in certain cases.”’ The first clause enacted that:—‘“‘ It shall not be 
lawful for any ship or vessel belonging to any of His Majesty’s 
subjects (except as hereinafter provided) to sail or depart from any 
port or place whatever, unless under the convoy or protection of such 
ship or ships, vessel or vessels, as shall or may be appointed for that 
purpose.” Then the penalty for sailing without convoy, or wilfully 
separating or deserting from it, was a fine of 1,000/., or 1,500/. if the 
ship were carrying naval or military stores. The penalty might be 
mitigated, but could in no case be less than 50/.; and it was recover- 
able from the ‘‘ person in charge of the ship.” Not only was the 
insurance voided by these statutable offences, but any person settling 
the insurance claim was liable to a penalty of 200/. The masters of 
ships had to execute a bond not to sail without convoy, and not to 
separate after sailing, before their ships could be cleared at the 
Custom-House. The exceptions to the scope of the Act were :—Any 
ship not required by Act of Parliament to be registered ; any ship 
licensed to sail without convoy, and I think these were often such 
as specially armed themselves; any ship proceeding with due dili- 
gence to join the convoy from the port or place at which the same 
shall be cleared outwards, in case such convoy shall be appointed to 
sail from some other port or place, except, nevertheless, as to the bond 
hereby required to be taken upon the clearance outwards; any ship 
belonging to the East India or Hudson’s Bay Companies. It was 
further provided that the Act was not to be extended to ships sailing 
from foreign ports where there was neither convoy nor Officer to 
appoint one. Vessels from Newfoundland with fish might, except in 
certain cases from the port of St. John’s, sail without convoy or 
licence. 
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By the same Act the Admiralty was empowered to give notice to 
masters to provide themselves with “flags, vanes, and other mate- 
rials” necessary for distinguishing their vessels, and there were the 
usual provisions as to the setting up of actions and the disposition of 
the penalties recovered. * 

Such appear to be the main features of the law of convoy, resting 
as we have seen upon the Navigation Laws, but how far resting a 
layman might find it difficult to determine. 

While this basis of law has disappeared, the vast changes in the 
mode of propulsion and in the course of trade which have taken 
place form almost as complete a revulsion of conditions as the legal 
status exhibits. It is impossible now to conceive a set of conditions 
which, in the middle of last century, gave rise to the following case: 
A Dutch ship bound from Holland to several Italian ports, during war 
between France and Holland, received a cargo for those ports and sailed 
under convoy to Portsmouth. There she waited a year for further 
convoy. Obtaining it as far as Cadiz, she lay a second year there, 
and then sailed for Italy and delivered her cargo. The master brought 
an action against the owners of cargo for the wages and victuals of 
the crew during the two years, and he gained his cause. No doubt 
much of the foreign trade in sailing ships is conducted somewhat on 
the old principles of yearly voyage, but with steam-ships the voyages. 
are as frequent as they can possibly be made, and the only delays. 
allowed between the voyages are due to necessary repairs, to survey, 
to recoating the bottom, coaling, and obtaining cargo. 

Even did the state of the law now permit such complete Govern- 
mental supervision as the Convoy Act of 1803 reveals, it seems 
impossible that it could take a similar form, but before discussing 
this point, it may be wise to glance briefly at what convoy meant and 
led to in practice about one hundred years ago. 

Most students of naval history will readily recall the fact that the 
great battle of the lst June, 1794, arose out of the question of 
convoy. The French and English fleets fought in the month of 
June, and on a spot some 250 miles west of Ushant, first because 
there was a French convoy expected from the United States, and, 
secondly, because of the existing necessity of convoy clear of the- 
Channel of an English merchant fleet. The French war fleet was 
present to receive and escort home the valuable merchant fleet of 
116 sail which arrived safely in France, and without any help, a week 
after the battle. The English fleet was there because it was feared 
that a large convoy escort might fall into the hands of the French if 
not succoured. 

Lord Howe sailed from Spithead in May with some thirty-four 
sail of the line, beside frigates, guarding ninety-nine sail of merchant 
ships which formed the East and West India and the Newfoundland 
convoys. The permanent guard for these ninety-nine merchant ships 
was two line-of-battle ships and four or five frigates. Off Falmouth 
Howe directed the convoy to part company with him and proceed, 
but he did not trust them to their permanent convoy only. Six sail 
of the line and two frigates, beside the permanent convoy, parted from 
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Howe, and saw the East and West India ships to the latitude of Cape 
Finisterre before returning. Howe himself gave his thoughts to the 
home-coming French convoy, and after ascertaining that the grand 
fleet had not left Brest, cruized for a fortnight to the westward, 
where it was supposed likely that the French convoy, slenderly pro- 
tected by two seventy-fours, two frigates, and a brig, might pass. 
Returning to Brest he found that the grand fleet had put to sea in his 
absence, and became aware that Montagu, the Officer who had 
been detached on temporary convoy duty, was very likely from his 
position to meet and be swallowed up by the great French force. He 
pushed west for the position and the result was the battle. 

From this brief historical statement it is very easy to see what 
were the general features of the practice of convoy in the last naval 
war. There was primarily.a gathering or assemblage of merchant 
ships at some appointed rendezvous, but no special protection of war 
ships was provided between the port of clearance and the rendezvous. 
The ships so assembled were, so far as their subsequent movements 
went, absolutely under the orders of the Officer in command of the 
protecting force. They were compelled to obtain a copy of the 
sailing orders or regulations for the guidance of the convoy, and to 
provide themselves with all appliances which might be necessary to the 
effectual carrying out of those orders. The Government, on its own 
part, provided an overwhelmingly strong escort for the earlier part of 
the passage, where an overwhelmingly powerful attack might be 
expected. As the voyage progressed, the temporary, and more 
powerful escort, gradually fell away, until at some selected point, far 
enough at sea to be presumably beyond the reach of the serious attack 
by the enemy, the large temporary force bid farewell, the aggregated 
fleet of merchant ships broke up into its componert parts, and each 
part under its own small guard, made the best of its way separately 
to its destination. 

Just as the exit of the merchant fleet was thus specially and 
strongly protected, so was its return. The French and American 
merchant fleet, of which we have spoken, was to have been accom- 
panied by two line-of-battle ships and two frigates across the Atlantic ; 
and more than a month before it arrived, five sail of the line sailed 
from Rochefort to join it, and escort it home. 

The same methods were always usual, and concentration of force on 
both sides was a usual sequence. In August, 1793, Lord Howe took 
his whole fleet from Torbay to escort the Newtoundland ships clear of 
the Channel dangers, and to meet and escort the West Indian fleet 
home. Having effected both these objects he returned. Sir John 
Jervis sailed in November, 1793, with four sail of the line, escorting 
thirty-nine vessels bound to the West Indies, and thereupon the French 
detached six fast ships from Brest to intercept him. In April, 1793, 
Admiral Gell, sailing from Spithead with a squadron, detached a 
74 to St. Helena to meet aud escort the East Indiamen home. 
Admiral Cosby earlier in the year escorted a convoy clear of the 
Channel with six line-of-battle ships, and then quitting it, left one 
line-of-battle ship to continue the escort to the West Indies. 
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Such illustrations show us what convoy meant in practice in the 
broad acceptation of the term, and our own instincts suggest to us 
that nothing of this nature will take place in the next naval war. 
But as we have to show that our instincts are not misleading us, it 
will be well to contrast some of the practical conditions bearing on 
convoy about one hundred years ago with those existing now. 

And first as to the question of speed. The French and American 
merchant fleet whose expected arrival led to the battle of the 
Ist June, and of the safe arrival of which that battle was in the 
opinion of some historians the cause, sailed from Norfolk, in Virginia, 
on the 2nd of April, and did not arrive in France till the 12th of 
June, making a voyage, therefore, of some 3,000 miles in 71 days, 
or at the rate of about 42 miles a-day, or less than 2 knots an hour. 
Even Nelson, in chase of Villeneuve, could not push his fleet at a 
greater speed that about 3 knots per hour. Five or six times even 
this latter speed would not be a remarkable achievement for a modern 
Atlantic liner. 

Concerning the number of ships requiring convoy about 100 years 
ago and now, the case is not so strong as against the possibility of 
convoy in the old sense. The increase of tonnage has mastered the 
increase of numbers to a great extent. 

The average tonnage of ships engaged in the foreign trade in 1792 
seems to have been no more than 134 tons, whereas in 1885, the 
average foreign trade sailing ship was 815 tons, and the average 
foreign-going steamer, 1,132 tons. But the numbers of clearances 
have not risen proportionately with the tonnage. In 1792 the long- 
voyage trade appears to have reached thirty sailings daily from all 
ports in the United Kingdom, and for the whole foreign trade the 
daily sailings appear to have reached thirty-eight. In 1885 the 
average clearances of the foreign trade in sailing ships was approxi- 
mately eleven; and in steam-ships approximately forty-eight ; the two 
together reaching fifty-nine daily sailings.! 

Apparently every steamer employed in the foreign trade, when 
freights are good, is cleared, on an average, six times in the year. 
But the average sailing vessel trading to foreign ports is only cleared 
one and a-half times a year. That is, with foreign trade steamers the 
voyage lasts two months, while, in the sailing vessels, it lasts eight 
months. A great deal of the sailing trade now follows the old rule of 
the yearly voyage, including the delay for refit and to collect cargo, 
and as the sailings of that trade have greatly diminished since the 
days of convoy, it is evident that, so far as sailing ships go, there are 
no physical disqualifications which would prevent its revival in the 
next war. 

It is not at all impossible that if convoy could be provided at the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War with France for an outgoing 
trade of twenty-five or thirty ships daily, or a sufficient proportion of 
them, it could also be provided under the same system now, for an 


1 The figures for 1885 are indirectly from the statistical abstract by dividing the 
average tonnage into the tons cleared. The figures for 1792 are from a paper by 
8. Cock, commercial ugent to the Corporation of Liverpool in 1801. 
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outgoing trade of fifty to sixty ships daily. Nor wouid the assemblage 
of steam fleets or merchant ships at fixed rendezvous, or the conduct 
of such fleets across the oceans, be one whit more difficult now than 
they were 100 years ago. On the contrary, steam is in every 
way in favour of a revival of convoy, and if nothing else prevented 
such revival but the change in the mechanical condition of trading 
ships, convoy in the next naval war might be expected to revive. 

But as I have said, the repeal of the Navigation Laws has entirely 
altered the state of the case, and though the Crown has power to 
re-enforce them to a great extent, it is not thought likely that public 
opinion would demand its exercise. 

The real reasons why we must suppose convoy on the old system 
to be dead beyond recall are the changes in the course of trade and in 
the course of opinion. 

Opinion, thoroughly expressed against the system of convoy, showed 
itself as early as 1811, and a Mr. Richard Hall Gower, in some 
“‘Remarks relative to the Danger attendant on Convoys,’”’ puts the 
whole case for the sailing ships of that year as he might find it for the 
steam fleet of this year. He says,as a preliminary, that security 
depends on a just application of force and jlight. But flight must be 
considered prohibited on account of the order for sailing with convoy, 
and there remains only the force which is represented by the men-of- 
war guarding the merchant ships. Again, convoy is the occasion of 
loss in the gross. When merchantmen sail singly, they can only be 
captured singly, but when they sail together, a superior force to the 
guard may capture it, and the whole convoy with it. 

As illustrations of these positions, we have, at the period of history 
already referred to, one or two incidents of which we may take note. 
Thus the squadron of fast ships which had put to sea to intercept Sir 
John Jervis’s convoy to the West Indies, after nearly falling victims 
to Lord Howe’s fleet, which they took for their expected prey, were 
recompensed for their alarm by meeting our Newfoundland convoy, 
and capturing no less than seventeen sail. Villaret Joyeuse, issuing 
from Brest in May, 1794, captured eighteen or twenty ships in one 
operation. In the same month a squadron of four line-of-battle ships 
and six frigates and smaller vessels of the enemy fell in with Captain 
Troubridge in the ‘‘Castor,” convoying ships from the Channel 
Islands to Newfoundland, and captured him and fourteen of his charges. 
These gains to the enemy and losses to us showed the futility of the 
system of convoy, and made it plain enough to some minds that unless 
the guard could be so strong as to defy attack, the danger of collect- 
ing amass of ships under such a mockery of protection was much 
greater than that of leaving the ships free to find their own way, and 
trust to the chapter of accidents. 

And it was not only this, but that the practice of always sailing 
with the convoy made shipowners and shipbuilders equally careless 
to protect cargoes by conferring speed on their ships, or by suitably 
arming them. 

The inconvenience of the system of convoy to trade our author is 
fully alive to. Not only must there be delay in collecting a great 
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fleet of merchant ships at the rendezvous, but once started, the whole 
trade is at the mercy of the slowest sailer, or the most obstinate 
blunderer. 

Instead of the system of convoy, our author, writing be it remem- 
bered in 1811, would, first of all, patrol the Channei by a ehain of 
cruizers, connected with the land by a chain of signal posts. The 
cruizers were to ply between the posts, communicating with them and 
with each other, so that any attempted breach along the line would 
quickly be met by a concentration from both ends of it, and no part 
would be unsupported. 

The foreign trade, thus guarded, but not convoyed, clear of the 
Channel, would then be free to pursue its way, but the reeommenda- 
tion was that the sterns of foreign-going ships should always be 
armed, and the men-of-war, instead of convoying them, should be 
concentrated at such narrow seas and straits, and off such headlands as 
forced the trade to concentrate in passing. 

It must be admitted that this writer was possessed of considerable 
breadth of view, and there appears to be good reason to believe that 
even had steam never made its appearance, convoy under the old 
system might yet have fallen into disuse, as these eminently practical 
views made their way. 

Our survey, so far, may be said to make opinion rather than fact 
the author of the old and universal system by convoy. And then we 
may follow up this thought by reflecting that it would be opinion 
rather than impracticability which would forbid the revival of convoy 
in a modern naval war. It is, indeed, obvious that even as we stand, 
the Government might, if opinion demanded it, employ numbers of 
the fast steamers which it is proposed to tuke up and arm in war, by 
way of convoy to the unarmed steam trade, There might easily be 
fortnightly, or monthly, sailing of convoy from the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Clyde. The delays would not be so great, the dates 
of sailing would not be so irregular as they were, now that steam has 
the mastery of the elements. A steam fleet would be much more 
easily and safely conducted across the ocean than a fleet of even the 
most modern type of sailing vessel. Nay, further, a steam fleet of 
merchant ships is not the helpless flock of sheep that a sailing fleet 
must show itself on the approach of even an insignificant force 
of the enemy. What could a couple of unarmoured cruizers do, if 
on approaching a fleet of a dozen merchant steamers, these apparently 
weaponless treasuries were to get into line abreast and make for the 
would-be capturer at full speed? If we can imagine the position for a 
moment, we shall find ourselves entirely in sympathy with the war- 
ships in considering discretion the better part of valour. 

But if it is opinion and not mechanical or physical fact which 
offers the greatest resistance to the revival of convoy in the old sense, 
it may be well to examine shortly where the difference is and on what 
it rests. 

We have already seen that the Government control of the seaborne 
trade rested upon the monopoly granted to British shipowners by the 
Navigation Laws. But we have also seen it wisely disputed whether 
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the Government method was the best possible for the security of the 
trade it assumed to protect from the hazards of war. Few of us will 
now deny that the writer of 1811, whom I have quoted, had all the 
reason on his side. Thus it will follow, that if there be any now 
desirous of seeing the Crown exercise its powers in a greater or less 
approach to the protection of British shipping as against foreign 
competition, these persons may logically decline to advocate the 
revival of the old system of convoy in war. There is probably at this 
epoch no second opinion but that a steam-ship with a good pair of heels 
and one or two quick-firing guns in her stern runs less risk of capture 
in war when she proceeds alone on her voyage than she would when 
forming part of a fleet of merchant ships trusting to the slender 
guard of a naval force absolutely incompetent to meet the concen- 
trated attack of the enemy which such a prize would invite. 

But still, in 1811, it must have been the opinion of the underwriters 
which upheld the system of convoy. If the shipowner and merchant 
found the war risks were taken at a less rate when the warranty was 
“to sail with convoy,” it is presumable the pressure on the Govern- 
ment was in favour of the enactment of compulsory convoy. if the 
underwriters had concluded that the risk of sailing with convoy was 
really greater than that of sailing without it, the pressure on Govern- 
ment would have been against the Act. 

What Government will be asked to do if we are unhappily involved 
a naval war will now, as then, depend upon the views of the under- 
writers. I have made some slight endeavours to ascertain what those 
views are likely to be, taking it in connection with those of ship- 
owners, and in view of the remarkable proposition lately put forward 
by the President of the Chamber of Shipping—that Government 
should take the war risks. 

Able men whose business it has been to give some thought to that 
part of the subject now before us have divided the carrying trade of 
the country into three branches, viz. :— 


1. The fast steam trade. 
2. The slow steam trade. 
3. The sailing trade. 


It is the universal opinion that a declaration of naval war would be 
the signal for the abrupt cessation of the sailing trade all over the 
world. This opinion is entirely confirmed by the circumstanve that 
when the Franco-German War broke out almost the whole of the 
German trade sought the shelter of neutral ports, and remained there 
till the war was over. There was, I believe, no attempt at convoy, 
aud though the French blockade was anything but complete, com- 
merce shrank from the risks attending attempts to break it. 

The slow steam trade is a very large one, and its usual speed does 
not exceed 9 or 10 knots. It is presumable that this trade is not 
largely engaged with perishable cargoes; nor would it seem to rest 
so much on early markets. If convoy were to revive in any shape, it 
would probably attend on this trade. 

The fast trade must be a growing one, as by the economics of coal 
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following double, triple, and perhaps quadruple expansion, the cost of 
speed is continually lessened, and bulk and weight of coal necessary 
to carry a certain bulk and weight of cargo is continually decreasing. 
I find that in the opinion of men very competent to judge, and more 
likely to be right as their own interest rests on the soundness of their 
judgment, we are close upon a great petroleum revolution. If petro. 
leum is so close at hand as these authorities suppose, the stimulus to 
fast trade will be very great. 

All the arguments used by the writer of 1811 whom I have 
quoted entirely apply to the steam-ships carrying on this fast trade. 
As war-ships are now constructed it would be almost hopeless for 
them to touch a fast trader at 15 to 18 knots. Only accidentally by 
night or at breaking daylight could the ordinary war-ship hope to get 
near enough for her operations against the great Atlantic or Austra- 
lian liner. Practically, if attack were contemplated they must be 
made by similar ships, armed for the purpose. But considering the 
enormous value of the intended prize it is not unlikely that she 
herself would bear the tax of being well armed. 

Reverting for a moment to the question of the sailing trade, its 
extinguishment, even in the absence of war, is a thing certain. 
Though in the ten years ending 1885 the average tonnage of sailing 
ships engaged in the foreign trade has risen from 586 to 815, yet the 
numbers have fallen from 5,327 to 3,180. The fall has never been 
less than fifty-seven sail in one year, and in 1880 no less than 450 
ships ceased to be returned as engaged in the foreign-going sailing 
trade. Remembering that the average steamer takes twelve freights 
in the year, while the average sailing ship takes only two and a half, 
in the foreign trade, it is manifest that the sailing trade will hardly 
bear the growing economy in working the steamer, and its decline 
may be even more rapid than it has hitherto been. And this is not- 
withstanding the fact that in a waiting market trade freight has even 
been higher for sailing than for steam-ships now and then. 

Such being the general conditions, what may be expected from the 
attitude of the underwriters towards the shipowner and the merchant 
in war, and how would the interaction of these three great interests 
tend to sway the Government in the way of protection by convoy ? 

The underwriter on the one hand neither likes loss of business nor 
a class of business highly speculative. So far as I am able to see he 
does not dislike but finds his interest in a business which is mode- 
rately speculative. When war risks can be fairly well estimated, 
they will be taken at premiums which fairly measure them. It 
appears that war risks on German ships were at the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War pretty freely taken at very low rates—5s. per 
cent., I believe, in instances. But a few cases of heavy loss speedily ran 
the premiums up. I have been told that underwriters who had taken 
German war risks at 5s. sold them again at 5/., incurring thus a 
certain loss rather than run the risk of enormous uncertain losses. 
It has been very generally stated to me by prominent underwriters 
that the rates for American blockade runners were enormous, and 
that the risks were very commonly declined altogether. At the 
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outbreak of a naval war with England some authorities have told me 
that war risks on English ships would not be taken at any price likely 
to be offered by the merchant or shipowner. The risks on ships and 
cargoes at sea might be much governed by the proclamation of war. 
If no time was allowed by the hostile Power before the attack began 
on ships which had put to sea ere the declaration of war was pub- 
lished, there would be so little measure of the danger of capture to 
which such ships were exposed that only the more speculative under- 
writers would take them. On the other hand, some authorities 
appear to think that, as in the Franco-German War, the premiums 
on war risks might not be heavy. They would immediately be 
affected, however, by the earlier reports of captures, and, in my judg- 
ment, panic might easily be set up and kept up if the list of captures 
were early and heavy. 

It will be easily understood that the ground we are now on is the 
most interesting and the most important of all, for we are dealing 
with the formation in the City of that opinion which is bound to make 
itself felt, if not to force the action of the Government. But while 
it is the most interesting and the most important, it is also the most 
purely speculative on which the future of convoy rests. My inquiries 
have been necessarily of a very limited character ; I have to endeavour 
to express impartially the general sense of the answers to questions 
put by me in friendly conversation with some of the leading autho- 
rities who have most kindly, in all cases, given me the benefit of their 
experience and opinions. It may be hardly necessary to warn the 
meeting and future readers of this paper that it is very easy for a 
person like myself to be wholly mistaken on intricate matters of this 
kind, and even unconsciously to misrepresent the views of those 
who have kindly expressed them. In some conversations I have had 
I have come away with the idea that a declaration of war by England 
with really naval Powers would at first result in an entire paralysis of 
trade. It has been said to me that in that case war risks would not 
be taken at any price which the merchant and shipowner could afford 
to pay. Neither ships nor cargoes would leave our ports uninsured 
against war risk under the English flag, and hence stagnation, at least 
for a time, would follow. 

But I am bound to say that it does not seem to be the general 
opinion that our trade in English bottoms would suffer the restrictions 
that trade in German bottoms suffered in the Franco-German War. 

All the authorities discriminate between different classes of ships 
as to rates of premium for war risks. It seems certain they would 
be highest on sailing vessels and lowest on fast steamers. And there 
seems no doubt that a warrant to sail with convoy would now, just as 
it did in the last French war, enormously reduce the war risk 
premium. 

Bearing in mind the current opinion in the City will, in the absence 
of correcting experience, govern all these questions, I note, not with- 
out some surprise, one or two positions which appear to be taken up 
as axiomatic. War with the United States, in spite of her limited 
Navy, would be regarded as much more threatening to our ocean- 
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carrying trade than war with France, notwithstanding her relatively 
enormous naval force. I presume that the naval view would be the 
exact opposite to this. There appears to exist a confidence in the 
security of the steam trader against capture by the steam enemy, 
which would not be allowed to the sailing trader as against the 
sailing enemy. Naval opinion might tend a little in this direction 
from the belief that the average steam merchant ship would generally 
have the heels of the average man-of-war. In another way the 
opinion might be supported. Even supposing the war-ships had the 
heels of the trader, the fall of darkness would tend much more to 
facilitate the escape of the steamer pursued by a steamer, than of 
the sailing ship pursued by a sailing ship. All points of the compass 
are open to the escaping steamer to steer upon; there were always 
twelve points tabooed to the sailing ships. Then as the speeds with 
steam are much greater than they were with sail, it follows that a 
changed course on the part of the escaping steamer, not followed 
because not seen by the pursuing steamer, will put a greater distance 
between them in any given time than could be put under similar 
circumstances between two sailing ships. That is, the two sailing 
ships might still find themselves near each other at daylight, while 
the steamers might be hundreds of miles apart. 

But if the man-of-war has the heels of the trader with steam, most 
of these considerations relate to meetings late in the day, and none of 
them relate to the case of an unfortunate trader finding herself 
within shot of the war-ships when dawn breaks. Apart from these 
circumstances, I know of nothing which makes a steamer less liable 
to capture by a steamer, than in the old days, or even the days of the 
“ Alabama,” a sailing vessel was by a sailing vessel, for it may be 
remembered that nearly all the ‘“‘ Alabama’s” captures were made 
while she was under sail alone. If this confidence should underlie 
the early transactions in war risks, and should turn out to be mis- 
placed, the reactions would be correspondingly great. 

If we consider the position of the merchant and the shipowner in 
time of war, we shall probably find freights rising for the owners of 
fast steamers, (1) because of the existing opinion that they are less 
liable to capture, and (2) because of the limited number of fast 
steamers and the cessation of the sailing trade. A rise in freight 
would enable the shipowner to pay a higher premium for war risks, 
but it would impair the merchant power in that direction. For all 
the trade now carried on in the slow steamers, and for all the 
“waiting market” trade now carried on in the large sailing ships, 
there would be no direct demand for freight in fast steamers. 
Indirectly the demand might come because of the idea of security 
from capture which is shown by the lower rates of premium. If the 
slow steamer could be secured from capture, or if it were even the 
opinion that she was so secured, premiums on the slow steamers and 
on the cargoes they carry might be expected to fall. It is here that 
I apprehend the possibility of a revival of something like the old 
system of convoy. I do not say probability, but possibility, that 
Government might be pressed, in the interests of trade generally, to 
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assist in specially securing that part of it which is carried on in slow 
steamers. If there were such pressure, it might be yielded to by the 
employment of the armed merchant steamers of which the present 
Government is using such wise and far-sighted means to secure. 

It will be obvious that the case of the merchant is that which 
would press, and it would be for him a consideration whether the 
high war risk premium or the delays surrounding convoyed fleets 
was the greater evil. If the underwriter were to be of the opinion 
of Mr. Gower in 1811, he might doubtless not lower his premium for 
warranty to sail with convoy. ButI gather that the idea of safety 
surrounding the presence of a war-ship would weigh the scale down 
against the closer reasoning of Mr. Gower, so far as respects the slow 
steam trade. 

It is germane to my subject, and I cannot therefore avoid pointing 
out what a remarkable temptation to a wholesale transfer of flag the 
Declaration of Paris would offer under all these circumstances; and, 
on the other hand, whether, in spite of all our present ideas of free 
trade, the Privy Council might not be pressed in the exercise of some 
of the powers reserved to it in 1849. A heavy transfer of flag 
might so alarm the country as to make it demand, reasonably or un- 
reasonably, some protection for the British flag in order to check the 
transfer. 

In America, the Confederate cruizers appear to have captured or 
destroyed about 175 vessels, nearly all sailing vessels, and not always 
very valuable. The result upon their shipping generally was a 
transfer during the four years of the war of 715 American ships to the 
British flag. And in the first three years of the war about 38 per 
cent. of the carrying trade of New York disappeared. 

America has never recovered that blow: and though it would be a 
mistake to ignore the effect of subsequent protective duties, and of a 
change in the material used in ship-building, it would be an equal 
error not to fear that a temporary loss of our carrying trade might be 
irretrievable. 

I suppose it is all these considerations which have led some ship- 
owners to think of an arrangement with the Government. They 
probably argue that, first of all, Government would have better know- 
ledge of the probable risk than would be open to the body of under- 
writers. It would be further said that if Government took the risk, 
all its energies would be turned to minimizing it by a proper disposi- 
tion of its sea forces. The proposal, as I understand, is not that 
Government should become an underwriter in the ordinary sense of 
the term, taking war premiums and accepting the war risks. The 
idea is that shipowners now, in peace-time, would consent to pay a 
yearly premium or tax to the Government, on condition that if naval 
war with this country broke ont, fixed values should be paid to 
the owner of the ship if she were captured or destroyed by the 
enemy. 

I am told that shipowners would probably accept reasonable condi- 
tions at the hands of Government as to what would and what would 
not forfeit their claim to payment for capture or destruction by the 
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enemy. But the whole matter is necessarily in a very crude state as 
yet. I have heard nothing as to what shippers might have to say of 
it, yet it is evident that unless the cargo could be insured as well as 
the ships, we should not have made much advance. I believe that in 
one of our recent Russian scares, this revived proposal had some con- 
sideration in the minds of the authorities, but it evidently did not lead 
to anything definite. 

The matter is brought into close connection with our subject in 
view of a remark I made at the beginning of my paper, namely, that 
in its widest legal sense, the benefits of convoy fell to the ships which 
happened to be captured while acting “in obedience to the injunc- 
tions of Government with reference to the protection of commerce.” 

If it is to become possible for Government to take a direct pecu- 
niary interest in the security of sea-borne trade when the country is 
at war, it will certainly control in some way the movements of that 
trade. This control may, in legal view, replace the Act of 1803. 
Government will never accept the risks of heavy payments, and leave 
the merchant ships absolutely free. Authority will, in consultation 
with trade, settle how its risks may be minimized with least interrup- 
tion to the trade itself. It would appear that in the old days, ships 
which dared to be to a certain prescribed extent armed, obtained licence 
to sail without convoy. Government, in accepting war risks fora peace 
payment, might not impossibly demand a certain armament of the 
ships insured in war. It is impossible to say whether it would not 
enforce modified convoy in some cases. According to its thought-out 
scheme of commerce guarding, it would demand to control the 
movement of trade. 

Falling back on our author of 1811, if Government substitute for 
convoy a system of patrolled routes and strongly guarded centres, 
it might very reasonably call on the ships for which it was respon- 
sible to pursue without deviation the patrolled routes and to pass 
through the strongly guarded centres. It almost seems possible to 
me that, without taking any special responsibilities, the Government, 
through the law and the underwriters, might press upon shipping to 
fall in with its scheme for the defence of commerce. 

Thus the points raised by the question given to me as the title of 
the paper may have a wider significance than appears on the surface. 
Convoy rested more on the general opinion of the merchant, ship- 
owner, and underwriter in days gone by than on the Act of Naviga- 
tion—which again was the embodiment of opinion. Convoy never 
would be revived without any resuscitation of the Navigation Laws, 
if, in war, underwriters would accept risks of capture and destruction 
by the enemy of ships under convoy at a much lower rate than 
without it. It is true that the course of trade now, in peace-time, is 
such as to make the idea of convoy abhorrent. But suppose convoy 
to be the alternative to either a partial cessation of trade or a whole- 
sale transfer of flag? This consideration of the course of trade 
would fail to affect the question. 

Commerce is timidly sensitive. Were a naval war declared to- 
morrow, and if the capture of a valuable English ship were posted at 
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Lloyd’s the next day, what would be the effect of the announcement 
on the proceedings of ships loaded and about to sail? If Govern- 
ment thereupon announced that a couple of ironclads would suil from 
Spithead to join the Mediterranean Fleet and would afford the pro- 
tection of their presence to any ships choosing to sail in company with 
them, would the merchant or the shipowner interested in a loaded 
ship going to the Canal decline the offer because their voyage would 
be delayed a day, a week, a fortnight ? These are questions City men 
must answer. No doubt if at a moderate premium the risk of capture 
was covered, the course of the trade would not be altered. But, as I 
understand, there is a possibility—though it may not be a probability 
—of sudden and heavy advances in the rates for war risks, and that 
these rates would be much lower where the warranty was to sail with 
convoy, I conceive something at least of the old practice might arise 


almost before we were aware of it. 

When the Federal war-ship seized Messrs. Slidell and Mason out of 
an English mail steamer, we despatched, in December, 1863, the 
‘Melbourne ” transport under convoy of the “ Orpheus” across the 
Atlantic. I suspect that at least Government troopers, transports, and 
store-ships would, in a naval war, be placed under convoy just as in 
the old days. And it almost seems that whenever the markets 
allowed of it the merchant and the shipowner would ask for convoy at 
the hands of the Government just as in older days, unless they 
were well assured that the enemy’s cruizers were entirely masked by 
our own fleets and cruizers. 


The Hon. T. Uptnaton (Cape of Good Hope) :! Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
very interesting paper which has just been read by Captain Colomb is in the main of 
so technical a character that it is, of course, impossible for me, unconnected entirely 
with the profession of which that gentleman is sucha distinguished member, to offer 
any critical observations upon it ; but as Sir Donald Currie has drawn pointed atten- 
tion to the circumstances of the Cape Colony, with which I have for a number of 
years been connected, I have no objection to state what are the views, as I understand 
them, of the mercantile community and the general public of that Colony upon the 
important general subject of naval defence. With regard to the question of convoy, 
I think that as the Cape is at a distance of 6,000 miles from England it would be 
wholly out of the question, in the event of an European or other war breaking out, 
to ask the Imperial Government to give convoy to our trading ships. It is an 
absolute necessity to us that we should have constant communication with Europe, 
that our steamers should leave periodically, and if we were to expect the naval 
authorities to guard every vessel of ours that leaves the Cape to go to Europe or 
elsewhere, the Navy would extend so enormously that the British taxpayer could not 
bear the cost. The only alternative would be to get rid of our periodical sailings, 
and instead of starting our vessels once a week or two or three times a week, to 
revert to the old system which has been mentioned in Captain Colomb’s paper of 
getting together a great fleet of merchant vessels and convoying them. I must say 
I think the day for that has passed. It is, however, for the naval authorities to 
express an opinion upon this subject. My own opinion is that the safety of our 
trade in time of war will rest on our supporting fast steamers capable of competing 
with the fastest steamers in any navy. We have such vessels now. Our trade is 
carried chiefly by two Companies, who own magnificent fleets of steamers, so good 
indeed that on a recent occasion when it was necessary for the Imperial Govern- 
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ment to provide itself with fast cruizers, both those Companies were applied to to 
supply vessels, and that of itself is a proof that our Cape mail vessels possess the 
necessary speed to justify us in using them for our trade in time of war without. 
much fear of loss. Unless we can succeed in getting our trade carried though under 
such circumstances, I very much fear that in time of war so distant a Colony as 
ours will be at a very great disadvantage, for obviously it would be unjust upon our 
part to impose upon the naval authorities such an enormous expense as that of pro- 
tecting every vessel leaving the Cape for Europe or elsewhere. The remedy rests in 
retention of the general guardianship of the ocean, and then in a great measure with 
ourselves. I have long held the view that it is the duty of the British Empire to 
turn the Cape peninsula into a second Gibraltar, and when the British Empire has 
done that, it will have done its duty. It is the duty of the Cape Colony to look to 
its internal defence, and that the Colony is perfectly prepared to do. Our feeling 
is that as Her Majesty’s Government has got such a vast responsibility in maintain- 
ing the route to India by the Cape, they must recognize those responsibilities and 
protect the Cape peninsula, and when they set about that protection the protection 
must be of an adequate character. Once Her Majesty’s Government have dealt 
with the matter of the defences at the Cape, they will find the Cape Colony will be 
in a position to defend its own borders and to prevent anything like an attempt of 
an enemy to penetrate. into the interior and to place its standard within that 
portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. The subject which Captain Colomb has 
opened to-day is probably one of the most important that could be brought before 
us, for it includes the general question of our mercantile navy in case a war should 
break out. That is a question upon which, as I have said, I am not qualified to give 
any critical opinion. I have merely made these few observations for the purpose of 
stating, in answer to Sir Donald Currie, what is the position of the Cape Colony 
upon the general question of defence of the route to the East. 

Admiral Sir Leorotp McCrinTocx : Sir, I rise in obedience to your call. I donot 
think that this meeting cares to hear naval Officers, or to hear anything about naval 
tactics, and therefore I will be very brief indeed. I will just say this: our lecturer 
has asked what a couple of unarmed cruizers could do if on approaching a fleet of 
a dozen merchant steamers those steamers were to get into line abreast and make 
for the would-be capturers at full speed. I will only say I would be very glad 
indeed to be in command of one of those two cruizers, who, I think, would be saved 
a great deal of coal, and time, and trouble by the merchant ships so doing. 

The Cuarrman: I shall be very glad to hear what any underwriters who are 
present may have to say upon this subject. 

Mr. Hearn: In response to your call, Mr. Chairman, I may state that as an 
underwriter I have been at some pains to find out what the actual opinion of 
underwriters on this subject is, and as far as I can see the opinion is greatly in 
favour of convoys for slow steamers—steamers carrying coal and grain, and such 
like. As for the fast steamers which carry the mails and perishables, they can look 
after themselves. The old adage that a stern chase is a long chase is just as true 
with a steamer as with sailing ships. The time taken by a sailing man-of-war 
having an excess of two knots in speed over a sailing merchant vessel to catch up 
that merchant vessel will be just the same as the time taken by a steam cruizer to 
catch up a steam trader where the latter is two knots slower than the cruizer. But 
there is this difference between the two cases, that there are more chances of safety 
for the steam merchant vessel than for the sailer, because a port of refuge can be 
more quickly reached by the former than by the latter. So far as fast steamers are 
concerned, therefore, we do not suppose that there will be any necessity for a 
convoy. As to rates of premium. IL have tried my best to get hold of those 
charged in the French war, but all the records at Lloyd’s have been destroyed by fire. 
[ went to the London Assurance Company, which was one of the original Assurance 
Companies, and there I found that they had destroyed all their books, but I managed 
to get hold of a book belonging to the Royal Exchange Company, and there I found 
that, though I could not say so positively, yet from internal evidence it seemed that 
the premium without convoy was four times that charged with convoy. If that was 
the case, then I see no reason why the same should not be the case now. For these 
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reasons, as far as I have been able to find out at Lloyd’s, the opinion is that convoys 
might very well be revived for the slow steamers. 

Captain W. H. Henperson, R.N.: I think that Captain Colomb’s paper cannot 
help drawing our attention to the Declaration of Paris, and the question of the 
exemption of private property from capture at sea. We cannot remain as we are 
concerning this matter, and must go either forward or backward ; it is to’ be hoped 
the move will be in a forward direction. We are the only nation that still sticks 
out against any change, yet, having the carrying trade of the world, we stand to 
lose four times as much as any other Power, and render ourselves vulnerable every- 
where, by not acceding to the wishes of other nations in this respect. We have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by an advance, for we secure our position 
thereby. As things are at present, in any maritime war our naval strength will be 
frittered away in.trying to protect our commerce instead of striking effective blows 
against the enemy. There is another view in which the question may be regarded 
—the moral one. Say what you like, capture of private property at sea is only a 
modified form of piracy ; it stands to reason, so long as it exists, the allurements of 
prize money will often turn the balance, the temptation will be too strong to be 
resisted though the path of national duty may be the other way. There can be no 
intelligent perusal of our naval history without percerving such was often the case 
in the past, and that the capture of valuable prizes and convoys was the main object 
of a large proportion of individual and collective operations. To give an instance 
of our position. Supposing we were at war with France, and even supposing we 
had naval strength sufficient to blockade all her coast, she would get everything she 
wanted by neutral trade through neutral ports at but slightly increased cost, 
whereas our food supply is dependent on our mercantile marine. A blockade 
would bring us to terms: even if we prevented that, we stand to lose a great part 
of our carrying trade, and consequently our commercial superiority. I know that 
it will be said that the Declaration of Paris and any further steps in the same 
direction will be so much waste paper in time of war. But I am not aware there 
has been a single instance within the century of want of faith concerning treaties 
or stipulations ameliorating the conditions of warfare, although there has of those 
clauses which haye imposed unwise, ungenerous, or humiliating conditions. As you 
well know, the United States have always advocated exemptions, Italy has made 
treaties giving reciprocity in this respect; in 1886 Prussia and Austria madé a 
mutual arrangement; and in 1870 Germany issued a proclamation exempting 
French ships from capture. The more one looks at the difficulties we should have 
to encounter, and to the many questions Captain Colomb’s paper has raised concern- 
ing a state of war, the more it appears that if we wish to maintain our maritime 
‘position we should free ourselves along the line, which also the dictates of an 
advancing civilization point out as the true one. War between maritime Powers 
would then become a naval one and not a privateering struggle. 

Admiral Sir Lzopotp Heatu: I think someone should take notice of a 
remark the last speaker has made as to naval Officers attending only to the capture 
of convoys and neglecting the defence of those convoys by fighting the enemy. 
There are very many cases recorded in our naval histories where men-of-war have 
sacrificed themselves for the sake of their convoys. My first ship carried the flag of 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, and I remember that he commanded a ship in his 
early days (I rather think it was the “ Vengeur’’) which he allowed to be taken in 
order that his convoy might get away. Apart from that I think that the gentleman 
.quite forgot that the destruction of the commerce of an enemy may be doing as 
much harm to that enemy as the destruction of his men-of-war. 

Captain Curtis : I rise to support what the last speaker has said, and in doing soI 
may mention that during the Russian War the order given by Admiral Lyons was to 
destroy every merchant ship in the Sea of Azof, and there was only one commander 
who, I regret to say, did not destroy his prize but brought it to Kertch.’ I think this 





’ The grain destroyed in these prizes was sorely needed for our cavalry, the force 
had te be reduced at Kertch for want of horse food, and hence the Army suffered 
for want of sufficient foragers to keep the Russian at a greater distance. 
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paper has not appeared a moment too soon, and it will set everyone in the country 
thinking what will become of the industry and commerce of this nation in th2 event 
of war. There is an apparent contradiction in this lecture. Captain Colomb says 
that some men-of-war getting in amongst a convoy would capture the convoy, and 
yet in another part of the paper he says all points of the compass are open to those 
ships. Nowif there were three or four men-of-war amongst thirty or forty steamers 
I think there would be some little difficulty, if they separated on all courses, to 
capture them ; but perhaps there is an oversight. Captain Colomb is an anthority 
and Mr. George Baden-Powell is also an authority. I understood Mr. George 
Baden-Powell to say in this theatre that in the event of war a merchant ship cannot 
fire in self-defence: that if it does fire in self-defence the Captain is liable to be 
hung up as a pirate. I wish to be corrected if I am wrong, but that appears in our 
Journal, and I believe Mr. G. Baden-Powell quoted another authority. In this paper 
Captain Colomb advocates that merchant ships should be armed with quick- 
firing guns for self-defence. Of course an Englishman will defend himself if he 
possibly can, but it would be rather hard lines if he were hanged for so doing. I 
do not want it to go forth from this Institution that Captain Colomb recommends 
our merchant Captains to become pirates. I think this is a most admirable paper. 
We guard our commerce, Captain Colomb, M.P. for Bow, has told us, for 2}d. per 
ton, and we cannot do it more cheaply than that.’ 

The Cuarrman: As Mr. Baden-Powell has been referred to and is present, 
perhaps he will favour us with some observations. 

Mr. Bapen-PoweEtt, M.P.: The last speaker has kindly referred to me and has said 
that I quoted in this Institution the Declaration of Paris as making a fighting English 
merchantman a pirate. ‘That has been questioned I know in several ways, but I am 
still of the same opinion, that that man would undoubtedly run the risk of being 
considered a pirate. I do so advisedly, for this reason, that, as I said before and 1 
think it cannot be said too often, during the Franco-Prussian War the question arose 
between France and Prussia as to whether an armed merchantman, fitted out at the 
expense of its owner and manned by his men, was a privateer, and therefore under 
the Declaration of Paris, 1856, a pirate. ‘That was put to the arbitration of the 
law oflicers of the Crown of England, and the law officers were informed that these 
Prussian ships, which were the subject of the arbitration, had been in the meantime 
transferred to the State of Prussia, the Officers commissioned in the Prussian 
Navy, and the crew had signed the articles of war, and wore the badges and uniform 
of the Prussian Navy, and that the ship flew the flag and the pennant of the State, 
and therefore to all intents and purposes those vessels were men-of-war. Now the 
armed merchantman that we talk about are a very different class of craft; they are 
supposed to carry out their mercantile work. I presume their register will not be 
altered, and that they will stand in the name of their owner, and therefore that 
they are merchant ships armed in time of war, which, under the Declaration of 
Paris, makes them pirates. There are people and lawyers who say that the Deciara- 
tion of. Paris is an illegal document, that the Commissioners from England who 
signed that Declaration of Paris exceeded their powers, and that the Declaration 
never received the Royal assent, and is therefore waste paper. That may be; but 
when war comes, who will say it is waste paper first? It would be all very well 
for people at home to say it is waste paper, but in the meantime our Captains and 
crews would be slung up to the funnel as pirates. I pass from that, but I take the 
Declaration of Paris again, and I say with the speaker opposite what would be the 
result of a declaration of war to-morrow? It would be chaos in the mercantile 
world, and I believe the easiest way out of the difficulty as it stands at present 
would be the wholesale transfer of British ships to foreign flags. I believe the 
shipowner would be himself better off by selling at a high rate to foreigners ; he 
would know that under the existing state of war they, the foreigners, would have 
the carrying trade, and could re-sell their ships to the willing English shipowners 





1 Some men-of-war will accompany a convoy, and of course if an enemy interfered 
they would attack or divert them from the convoy, and the convoy would proceed : 
as was the case in the last French war with England. 
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after peace had been signed, so that we should have in war-time a transfer of the 
carrying trade of England. Could we ever survive that blow? America has not 
done so. Since her loss of trade in the civil war, are we any better than the 
Americans in these days of go ahead? Iamnotsosure. I am not so sure that we 
could revive our carrying trade if once it was taken away and foreigners found 
they could carry as we can. I looked for and hoped to hear from this Institution a 
way out of this difficulty, for other people do not seem to take it up as they ought 
todo. I want to know what we are going to do, what in time of war is to be the 
protection of the merchants and shipowners, and the protection of those sailing in 
our ships. Convoy to my mind is impossible in the future ; the old convoys had 
their motive power from the clouds ; our convoys must take their motive power from 
coal. Our coaling stations are not, as far as I know, in existence yet; they are 
always being talked about; they are certainly not defended. I very much doubt 
whether half the members of the House of Commons who talk about coaling stations 
know what it takes to coal one Atlantic liner across to America. She takes six or 
seven days, and burns between 2,000 and 3,000 tons of coal. Well, if you talk of 
one of those vessels going to a coaling station, it would empty the coaling station, 
and then the man-of-war when it came next would find that there was no coal left. 
If it comes to petroleum, it will be worse ; we cannot supply it. What, then, will 
be the object of a foreign Government in case of war with us? ‘The first thing 
they would do would be to try and cut off our food supply; they would not care 
about our ironclads or our citadel ships, but would avoid them as much as they 
could, and then with the fast ‘‘ Esmeraldas’—vessels going perhaps 20 knots— 
they will scour about all over the place looking out for our food supply coming in 
and cut it off, and then they will pick up the happy collier that comes along with a 
nice cargo of coal. ‘That is the game they would be at, and that would finish us in 
six weeks. They are no doubt building some fine ships for our Navy, but they 
never can build enough to convoy merchant-ships. 1 think the safest plan for 
England will be during peace-time to throw overboard the Declaration of Paris, 
before the heat of war. This gives owners a right to arm steamers, give them 
letters of marque in time of war, and let them look out for themselves. 

Captain J. C. R. Cotoms, M.P.: I do not propose to attempt to prolong any dis- 
eussion upon the subject of maritime rights, which is one that has been very 
ably discussed in this Institution on several occasions, especially on the occasion of 
a lecture by Captain John Ross of Bladensburg. _It is a very large question and a 
very important one, and all I can say is I am in full agreement ‘with the general 
opinion, as I understood, of the last speaker, that the papers of the Treaty of Paris 
are a distinct danger to us, and that our whole position under those papers is 
entirely unsatisfactory. But, Sir, as I understand this paper, having read it care- 
fully, 1 do think and I do hope that what is contained in that paper will receive a 
much wider and a much deeper consideration at the hands of those most interested, 
the mercantile world, than it is possible for us to give it here. The questions raised 
mainly are questions for the merchants and the mercantile community of this 
country to discuss. It is a question of the law of convoys and a question of the 
position that the mercantile marine will occupy in relation to your naval power in 
war. Now I think that is a question of law, a question of expediency, and a com- 
mercial question; and it must be settled by reference to the past, by a recognition 
of the present, and by the instincts and the knowledge of commercial men. But I 
should very much like to say this, that when you do go to war I do not think it will 
be the papers of the Treaty of Paris, nor do I think it will be the instincts of the 
commercial mind, nor will it be law or treaties that will influence your position ; it 
will be a question of force, and I should like simply to make one or two obser- 
vations which may be useful on this point. In the first place, what is our past 
experience with regard to the question of insurance risk? Because I take it that it 
is the root of the matter; an insurance risk affects the cost of freight, and the cost 
of freight affects the cost of food and raw material. What is the experience of the 
past? You will find in Lindsay’s “ History of the Mercantile Marine” plenty of 
evidence in support of this fact, that the danger to your commerce and your war 
risks is in precise proportion to your naval preparations ; and I will just read one 

passage, for I think it very germane, taken from vol. ii of that work, when having 
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compared the naval position of 1782 with that of 1793, he goes on to say : “ Pre- 
miums of insurance which had in 1782 been fifteen guineas per cent. on English ships 
engaged in trade with India and China, did not exceed one-half that rate at any 
period between the spring of 1793 and the close of the terrible struggle. The 
fleets of France were either destroyed or shut up in their ports, and, to use Napo- 
lcon’s own expression, he could not send a cockle boat to sea without the risk of its 
being captured.” I produce that as a very sure piece of evidence, that, after all, 
whatever your laws and underwriters’ arrangements may be, it will resolve itself, 
when war comes, into the question of your naval power. There is a more recent 
experience than 1782-1793, and it would be useful were it attain.wle, and that is 
the war between this country and America from 1812 to 1814, but unfortunately a 
fire destroyed all our records at the Custom House, and as regards the influence on 
our trade caused by that war, we have no evidence remaining. But, in looking into 
the American records of that time and as illustrating the point I am trying to keep 
to, I find that in 1812 the annual trade of America was worth 115,000,000 dollars, 
while the naval expenditure was just 2,000,000 dollars. In 1814, at the close of the 
war, the trade had fallen from 115,000,000 dollars to only 19,000,000 dollars, and 
the naval expenditure had gone up from 2,000,000 to 7,000,000 dollars ; that means 
this, that previous to the outbreak of war 1} cents on each dollar’s worth of that 
trade was sufficient to protect that trade, and having tested that by experience, 
they found that 40 per cent. in each dollar’s worth of trade spent on naval arrange- 
ments was not suflicient, and had not succeeded in doing it. Passing from that, 
allow me to say, we must distinctly remember that in considering the protection of 
the mercantile marine, we are considering the protection of the mercantile marine 
of the United Kingdom only. The Navy exists for the protection of British trade, 
the trade of all British subjects, and ail British communities, whether here or 
abroad. I often see in the press discussions upon defending our trade as if the 
United Kingdom trade was alone to be considered. We must get rid of that idea, 
and one broad fact to my mind settles the question cf the practical possibility of 
convoys. I have said I am in total agreement with my brother with reference to 
what he has said about fast ships, slow steamers, and sailing ships; but I am 
trying, if possible, to supplement it very slightly. The British trade consists of 
several branches. I can conceive a system of convoy even under existing circum- 
stances. I can conceive of arrangements which would convoy merchant fleets over 
the communications of the United Kingdom with the outside world, but that is a 
limited position not in accordance with present facts. The British trade consists of 
four branches. In the first place there is the trade between the United Kingdom 
and her Colonies and possessions; then there is the trade of the United Kingdom 
with foreign countries; and then there is the trade between Colonies and Depen- 
dencies wholly irrespective of the United Kingdom, and that groups itself in two 
branches utterly independent of the United Kingdom—the trade and interchange 
between the various outlying portions of the Empire, and the trade of the outlying 
portions of the Empire with foreign countries. You have four distinct operations 
going on at the same time, and if you examine any one of those operations, you see 
the constancy as to time, the ever-varying conditions and the diverse forms of 
British trade, and I say it is a human impossibility to put that commerce without 
paralyzing it into a position applicable to the conditions of naval convoy. We 
are honoured to-day with the presence of the Prime Minister of one of our great 
communities beyond the sea. He has come home with many others to represent 
Colonial interests at a Conference called for a discussion of the question, of which 
this is the vital turning-point. I do not wish to prophesy, but I am absolutely 
certain of this, that the whole question of mutual defence discussed at that Con- 
ference must resolve itself into the question of the protection of British commerce 
in war. It is the common condition of prosperity and safety of every individual 
citizen, no matter in what part of the Empire he lives, and taking that view I say— 
let no petty schemes or fancy ideas blot out from our minds this fact, that we must 
face its responsibilities. | With regard to this very question of convoy—that is 
question which the Admiralty should have complete information about—I am, 
however, perfectly certain that the Admiralty will get much useful information 
from my brother’s paper. An Intelligence Department has been organized, but in 
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the memorandum which lays down its instructions there is no instruction whatever 
to examine into the operations and variations in the volume and direction of alk 
British trade. The sort of material that is in this paper is material that does not 
merely concern the United Kingdom ; it concerns every community under our flag, 
and the collective intelligence and knowledge of the operations of the commerce of 
each community must be a complete department and complete in itself, centred and 
brought to one focus at the Admiralty. You cannot do that with a Naval Intel- 
ligence Department at Whitehall only. For the practical dealing with this question 
you want a branch of the Naval Intelligence Department in each Colony or group of 
Colonies. I think also you want something more. You want to associate the Imperial 
Naval Intelligence Department more closely with the men who are competent to 
discuss and to give opinions to the Admiralty and to the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment as to commercial facts, and you ought to associate more than you do and call 
in at the back of the Admiralty and at the back of your naval power the leading 
authorities in shipping and trade, who will be the first sufferers, and who will give 
you the best information as to how the danger is to be met. 
Mr. J. W. Janson: As you, Sir, have kindly called upon me to say a few words, 
I will do so, although I really came here for instruction, and have found such in 
Captain Colomb’s interesting paper. One point he mentioned struck me as a 
forcible reason why convoy could hardly again be as necessary as it was, in that it 
must have been so very much more difficult in former times for a sailing ship to 
escape from a sailing frigate than for a modern steamer to escape from a steam 
frigate. But there was one point, telling in the same direction, to which he did not 
allude, viz., that the enormously increased eost of our modern steam-ship makes it 
almost impossible for her to wait about for convoy from the loss of interest involved. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the value of time with reference to that cost. I am 
informed by those who are capable of forming an opinion that if a modern steam- 
ship of high class does not earn 25 per cent. of her value during the first three or 
four years of her existence she is losing money. I have also heard the same thiag 
expressed in another way, as that if a vessel does not pay for herself in three years 
she will be no good to her owner. Probably if such statements as these were really 
reduced to figures they might be found to be a little exaggerated, but they are in no 
sense coloured, and give one an idea of the shortness of time within which such 
vessels must be made to pay. I think, therefore, it is quite impossible that they 
should wait about for convoy. But when we come to the consideration of the 
question, what is to be done for the protection of vessels that cannot and will not, 
stop to be convoyed, we get into a great many important matters. I could not help 
wishing while Captain Colomb was reading his paper that he would invite us 
together again to discuss some of these. ‘he first thing, of course, that would 
occur to anyone would be that we should take all the enemy’s foreign coaling 
stations, as well as of course take care of our own. Certainly it would be a very 
serious matter to leave his available for his own use, especially anywhere near the 
mouth of the Red Sea. Then comes the most important question, which although not 
strictly germane to this paper is allied to it, viz., whether we have got at present 
quite the kind of vessel to protect our own ships by effectually meeting the kind of 
vessel which an enemy would employ to attack us. Of course the heavy armament. 
of a modern ship of war must hinder her activity in overtaking any vessel engaged 
in capturing our own merchant ships. I think also we may learn a great lesson from 
the length of time that the Northern States took in destroying the “ Alabama.” 
The fact simply was that they had no vessel quick enough and able to hold the sea 
without coaling for a sufficient length of time to come up with her. They soon 
made an end of this notorious vessel when they did meet her, but they simply could 
not catch her. A vessel that has to steam home every few days to get coal can 
surely never be of much use in protecting our commerce from ships like the 
‘“‘ Alabama,” so that we must never forget to couple with the question of speed the 
question of continuing that speed. ‘This seems to me the question of the day far 
beyond all others. Mr. Forwood, in his letter to the ‘‘ Times” of this day week, 
alluded to the new White Star cruizers as being able to keep up cruizing speed for 
three months without fresh coal. He did not tell us what he took “ cruizing 
speed ” to be, but it was rather an astonishing statement in itself, bearing in mind 
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the usual coaling experiences of such vessels. It would perhaps have been well had 
he worked this out in his letter, and put it in the forefront of the whole. The 
question, therefore, must very much be one of fuel, how we can combine speed with 
power to keep it up, or to put it more succinctly still, how we can generate the 
same amount of heat with less bulk than coal ordinarily takes. One has seen state- 
ments about liquid fuel and petroleum, which have been alluded to by Captain 
Colomb, and which make one think the question important enough for a Government 
Department definitely to deal with. ‘To one more point also I would like to draw 
attention, viz., that the risk of England from a maritime war would probably not be 
so much from the actual number of captures nor from the premiums which people 
would have to pay, but from the loss of her shipping trade which would ensue from 
even the comparatively slightly increased cost of shipping by our vessels. A diplc- 
matic difficulty merely with France at this moment, if of a really serious kind, would 
soon fill the pockets of the North German Lloyd’s, who are competing with us in 
India, China, and Australia. Foreign nations would at once reap the benefit of 
even a very small increased premium put upon our merchant ships, for merchants 
would at once select their vessels, and trade once gone is hard to recover. Captain 
Colomb has called attention to the terrible effect upon the trade of New York of the 
‘ Alabama’s”’ captures, altogether outweighing their actual value. We seem to be 
doing quite 60 per cent. of the world’s carrying trade. How shall we then estimate 
the very serious loss we might sustain, or the very heavy responsibility attaching to 
any Government that permitted another “ Alabama’ to be again on the water on 
her errand of destruction? This, then, seems to be one great point we have to bear 
in mind, viz., that the loss we should suffer as a nation from injury to our shipping 
trade might be well-nigh incalculable. 

The Hon. Joun Rosinson (Natal): It mightseem presumptuous of me, Sir Donald, 
to obtrude any remarks of mine on a paper in reference to a subject of which I must 
confess I am practically ignorant. But representing, as I have the honour to do in 
conjunction with my friends Mr. Upington and Mr. Hofmeyr, a part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions which may justly be regarded as the half-way house of the 
British Empire, I think I may be permitted on this occasion to supplement what 
has been said with so much ability by other gentlemen with regard to two particular 
points which I think cannot be urged too strongly or forcibly upon the attention of 
the British public. I do not think the practical importance of the question which 
has been so ably put before us by Captain Colomb this afternoon is appreciated as it 
ought to be by the public of this country or of the Colonies. As an illustration in 
point I may mention a small incident that occurred when we had the pleasure the 
other day to travel home in one of your splendid steamers. We had been travelling 
for a period of ten days at a speed of 300 miles per day without seeing a single sail, 
when all at once ahead of us there loomed a steamer—a vessel apparently of im- 
posing proportions. I may state when we left Cape Town we were informed by 
cable that there was imminent risk of war breaking out, and as soon as this appari- 
tion appeared ahead of us the cry went through the ship that there was a Russian 
cruizer in sight. "You may well imagine the excitement that prevailed and the 
agitation which possessed the minds of all the passengers. Crowding to the bows of 
the ship they looked ahead. I would not like to repeat the various alarming state- 
ments and probabilities suggested ; but we had on board the steamer certain gentlemen 
of foreign extraction whose knowledge of English was somewhat imperfect, and they 
were so appalled by what they heard that they retired to the seclusion of their own 
cabins to ponder upon the grave possibilities of the situation. I think you will 
agree with me that when such a state of things can exist on board a British mail 
steamer this question of convoy and the safety of British commerce upon the seas 
is one of paramount importance. With regard to that question I only wish to put 
before this influential meeting these two points. I represent that portion of the world 
known as South Africa. Mr. Upington has properly laid great stress upon the fact 
that the Cape peninsula, which he more particularly represents, ought to be converted 
by the Imperial Government into the Gibraltar of the South. Now I claim to 
represent another part, a great deal more to the northward and eastward, but 
which, from its peculiar position, is not the less worthy of the consideration of the 
Imperial Government. ‘‘'he Port of Durban, which for some years past we have 
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been endeavouring at our own cost and by our own means to convert into a port or 
harbour into which vessels of the largest tonnage will, I have reason to believe, be 
able, within a very few years, to enter at any time of the year, is connected by a 
line of railway of nearly 200 miles with a coal-field of indefinite limits—with coal 
deposits whose commercial value has been proved on many occasions, and coa! 
whose value has been practically tested in ships under your own flag. I would wish 
to put before this meeting the extreme importance as regards the protection of 
commerce on the high seas of having at that half-way house with that commanding 
position in the southern ocean a port which shall be accessible to vessels of large 
tonnage, and which at this moment is connected by railway with coal-fields of great 
commercial value. We in that Colony are prepared to supply the harbours, we are 
prepared on shore to defend those harbours ; we can supply you with the coal which 
you may require in order to feed your vessels of war and to feed your commercial 
vessels ; and we are prepared to do this to the greatest possible extent; but it may be 
necessary that we should come before the British Government and the British public 
in order to obtain some measure of assistance, financial or otherwise, in carrying 
out those objects. I thank you for the opportunity you have given me of address- 
ing you. I have only tosay that we as colonists will do all that we can to co-operate 
with the mother-country in maintaining and supporting that world-wide commerce 
which is the pride and glory of our common Empire. 

Hon. J. H. Hormeyr (Cape of Good Hope) : The paper read by Captain Colomb 
was one worthy of a lawyer, a naval man, anda City man. I am neither a lawyer, 
sailor, nora City man, and therefore it would be presumptuous on my part to offer to 
criticize the paper. Yet it struck me that both in the paper and in the discussion 
there was a slight omission or void. I believe in any future naval war a very consi- 
derable influence will be exercised by your Intelligence Department, by your Intelli- 
gence stations. One gentleman has already alluded to them. Now what would 
happen in the first European war in which England might be engaged? I think it 
is generally conceded that the Suez Canal would be blocked, and all the trade to 
India, China, and the East generally would go by the Cape of Good Hope. At the 
Cape of Good Hope, or it may be at the port represented more particularly by my 
friend who has just spoken—Durban—ships of war and the mercantile marine would 
have to obtain the latest war news, information about the movements of the enemy’s 
fleets, about the whereabouts of any stray war-ships; about any defeats that 
have been sustained or victories gained. Is it likely that such recent intelligence 
would be obtained at either of those two ports in any future European war? 
I doubt it very much indeed. As you are aware, both Durban and Cape Town are 
dependent upon only one submarine telegraph cable, and that is a cable which to a 
great extent is not a deep-sea cable, and in addition passes over foreign territory. 
Now it stands to reason that such a shallow-water cable can easily be cut by an 
enemy’s cruizers ; and even if not cut, no enemy would be so generous as to commu- 
nicate naval intelligence by the cable to the British Colonies. Therefore, it strikes 
me that as Intelligence stations Cape Town and Durban would be worth very little 
in any future war unless a great deal more is done for submarine telegraph commu- 
nication than has been done hitherto. The attention of both the Colonists and the 
Home Government has been drawn to this matter, but the only proposal to remedy 
the evil I have seen is that another cable should be laid along the West Coast of 
Africa. Such a cable, however, would be even less useful in time of wer than the 
present one, because if the eastern cable is not a deep-sea one the west cable would 
not be a deep-sea one either. If the eastern cable touches foreign territory at one 
or two points the western cable would touch foreign territory belonging to half-a- 
dozen European nations. The only alternative—one to which no allusion has been 
made before—would be this, that we must face the necessity of incurring the very 
considerable expense of laying a deep-sea cable which would touch Ascension and 
St. Helena. These islands, as now situated, though to some extent naval stations, 
would be of very slight use in time of war, for their use would depend upon 
their value as Intelligence stations; but what recent intelligence could they convey 
to any British fleet or mercantile steamer that might touch there? None. You 
have no cable to St. Helena, none to Ascension, and practically, for war pur- 
poses, you have none to Cape Town, which is admitted to be the key station on the 
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road to India, and none to the Port of Durban, of which my honourable friend 
spoke so eloquently. I just now said that this deep-sea cable had not been alluded 
to before, but I now remember that I was not strictly correct. It has been alluded 
to before. It has been suggested by an organization with which I am connected, 
but which is in such bad odour in England that I am almost afraid to mention it— 
it has been taken up by a body known as the Afrikander Bond. This much- 
criticized body took the matter in hand. Three years ago, when a great Russian 
war scare was on, it called a meeting specially to consider the subject. ‘he Bond 
passed a resolution in favour of this deep-sea cable, drafted a paper setting forth 
its merits, and sent a deputation to the Governor, asking him to enter into commu- 
nication with the British Imperial authorities to impress upon them the necessity of 
laying a cable vid Ascension and St. Helena to the Cape, a cable which might not 
be of very great importance commercially but would be of the very highest import- 
ance to the Empire generally from a naval and military point of view. I believe 
the question of convoys will very much depend upon this deep-sea cable. If you 
effectually fortify your coaling stations, if you have one or two eflicient men-of-war 
at those coaling stations which might do convoying some distance away from the 
coaling stations, if you communicate with those stations by cables laid so deeply 
that they could not be easily taken up or cut, I think that 1s about as much as can 
be done, and yet would very much simplify convoying in future. 

Lord TuRin@: With respect to a question of war, I cannot imagine that a British 
merchant or master need be afraid ot being treated as a pirate. A pirate, as I have 
always understood it, is a gentleman who attacks other people; and I do not 
believe all the Declarations of Paris that ever were made, would turn any ship (or 
man) into a pirate which simply defended itself. 

Mr. Henry Cuaytor: The very interesting discussion to which we have listened 
has brought forth many points worthy of our consideration. I would take another 
line altogether. I am not competent to discuss the best mode of blowing up 
merchant ships, rifling the coals, or appropriating the cargoes. I can see perfectly 
well, however, that if the Colonies are at a disadvantage the greatest disadvantage 
will rest onus at home. If we are to have a war at all of the least consideration, 
our vulnerable point is in our food supply. That is the matter that should be 
looked at as the concise point in the whole discussion, not under-rating the import- 
ance of the observations that have been made by any means; but I think you must 
see that if we do not have quite so much to defend, our means of defence will be 
relatively greater. Now, gentlemen, I may call attention to a point of policy that 
was formerly practised. In the last century we gave a bonus on the exportation of 
wheat. We paid 6,000,000/. at the rate of 4s. a quarter. Some 30,000,000 quarters 
were exported extending over a period of sixty or seventy years. Our present policy 
is to discourage the growth of wheat. We grow about one-third of what we 
consume and about two-thirds we shall have on the sea to defend. Now, as far as 
our food is concerned, which is our vulnerable point, you must see that it increases 
our expenditure, our naval, our military preparations as regards food alone, by two- 
thirds. This very thing will bring two-thirds more expenditure upon us to defend 
upon that head. This is the most important thing of all. We might grow that 
wheat, we can grow that wheat, I know we can grow it, provided they would give 
us a price for doing it. What do we pay for fire insurance over our country? 
Whut do we pay for life assurance? They would amount to some millions a-year. 
It would not amount to more if I had to ask you to pay for the insurance of your 
absolute existence. Because it has been so excellently put before us how vulnerable 
would be our commerce. I really gather, as far as my intelligence permits, that it 
would depend upon the quickness of our heels; that in point of fact we have no 
defence but speed. Well, other nations come and buy those ships of us, and they 
also get the speed. Their war-ships are as speedy as ours. There has just been 
completed. a torpedo-boat for a foreign Government which is to go some 28} miles 
an hour. Not many of our old ironclads would do much good in that kind of 
contest. What would they do to defend our commerce under convoy? Not any- 
thing. The commercial ships would run away from them and say, “ You are too 
slow for us, we cannot get on.” Then we have to defend all this commerce at sea. 
I wish the public would take this point, that if we have less to defend at sea we are 
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stronger in other directions, and safer. It is the most important thing possible. 
What you would have to pay for this insurance is not more than you are paying now. 
You are actually paying all the money now, and absolutely losing it out of your British 
pockets, by defective production, when you might have wealth and even more wealth 
and more safety, and something more to eat, if you were to adopt a different policy. 
It is necessary I should explain to you the reason why our ancestors gave an 
export bounty on wheat when the price was below a certain point. Their object 
was to prevent famines, which from imperfect agriculture were not uncommon ia 
different countries. Their success was complete. There was no famine in all those 
seventy years. But what is our free trade experience since 1846. In Ireland there 
have been one if not two famines, and the index finger of our present fiscal policy 
points directly to famines, not for Ireland only but tor the whole of Great Britain, 
under contingencies which are on the cards, and by no means so remote as to be left 
out of immediate and careful consideration. May I say how exceedingly pleased I 
am as an individual, and I have no doubt you are all exceedingly pleased to hear 
the tone of friendship from our Colonial friends who are here. I can only say from 
my intercourse, so far as it goes, that the warmest feeling exists in England towards 
all these Colonies. Undoubtedly there have been mistakes in the past, and I believe 
as gross mistakes as regards the Cape as any Colony we have anywhere, neverthe- 
less, we must let bygones be bygones, and I hope, whatever policy they may pursue, 
that we shall be found ready to assist with our money as we have on many occa- 
sions and as we do assist the world in general, perhaps in some cases to too large an 
extent. 

Captain Cotomp : Sir Donald Currie, ladies, and gentlemen, I am quite sure you 
will not expect me to attempt to travel over the whole of the ground which has 
been taken in the discussion, but I think I may congratulate myself, without ex- 
pressing unduly any self-esteem on a very successful paper. In this way: that if a 
paper in this Institute is successful it is bound to produce a good discussion, and I 
am sure we have had to-day one of the best discussions we have ever had in this 
theatre. It is true that the ground travelled over has been very wide, but then the 
subject is very large. It is impossible to treat of convoy in the narrow sense that 
would be taken if we knew all the surroundings of the convoy, and if we knew, as 
one speaker has suggested, what the alternatives would be. ‘There are one or two 
points which I may possibly dwell upon for a minute or two. The question of the 
immunity of private property at sea, which Captain Henderson touched upon, will be 
debated, I am sure, for many years to come, but the answer which was made by Sir 
Leopold Heath seems to me to be the true one—that we are so vulnerable at sea 
that no matter what engagements our friends in peace-time entered into, our 
enemies in war-time would certainly break. Captain Curtis described it as being 
rather hard lines that a man should be hung for defending his ship, and I was very 
much struck with what Mr. Baden-Powell said with reference to that, for I had not 
understood it so, and I trembled a little, but I ceased to tremble after what I heard 
from Lord Thring, which seems to me to be an authoritative answer to that question. 
I have never dreamt, whatever the Declaration of Paris might be, or whatever 
engagements might have been entered into, that a trader on the sea was not com- 
petent in law to arm and defend himself against any sort of enemy, no matter 
whether a pirate or lawful war maker. The very important question raised by 
several speakers was the class of vessel necessary. ‘The class of vessel which we 
require can only be determined after we know what we are going to do. One class 
of vessel might be necessary for convoy and another class for a different system of 
protection. But I fully agree with the speakers, and I feit it very strongly myself 
for a long time, that in our Imperial policy we do not, as I may say, grip the ques- 
tion close enough. We want in our ship-building policy to settle, before we build 
the ship, exactly what she is wanted to do, and when we know what she is wanted 
to do—and we can in a great many cases say exactly—then I think we may proceed 
to build her on a proper design for the object in view. But I am quite sure of this one 
thing, which has been said by one or two speakers, and especially by my friend Mr. 
Jansen, that coal endurance is, at the present day, the be-all and end-all of a man-of- 
war. I do not really care so much about these extreme speeds if that extreme speed 
can only be kept up for half-a-dozen hours, but I do care very much that a ship shall 
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not be obliged to forsake her station from a short coalsupply. I do really think we 
might build our ships with sufficient coal endurance if we took that view that we might 
be more or less independent of our coaling stations, that each ship would be to herself 
a coaling station during the war, because we are nearly all agreed that wars will be 
very short now. My brother spoke a thought which is constantly in my mind also, 
that is, the necessity of enlarging the functions of the so far admirable Intelligence 
Department which has been established at the Admiralty. I feel strongly that 
they should throw themselves into close connection with the commerce of the 
country in all its forms because I can never lose sight of the fact that the exist- 
ence of the Navy and the object of the Navy is the protection of the commerce and 
the carrying trade of this country, and that practically and really if it does not do 
that it does not fulfil its objects ; and I do not see quite how it is to do that in the 
best way unless it is in close communication with those who are interested in com- 
merce and who know best what can and what cannot be done. I am quite ready to 
say that we must walk before we run, and I am extremely delighted and very easy 
in my mind since we have got an Intelligence Department at the Admiralty. I am 
sure it will grow; I am sure that those Officers employed there do not work 
together for one day without everybody at the Admiralty feeling the better for it 
and getting through their work better and doing, as I may say, better work, and lam 
quite sure as time goes on that Department will be enlarged, and that then the 
country will get the benefit which it now can only suppose it will get. I think 
there is nothing further that I need remark except to follow up the observations of 
the last speaker with reference to the delight it gives us all and to the way it warms 
our hearts to find our brethren from over the sea here amongst us to-day, and I 
think we may take credit for this, that some of the earliest voices of our Colonial 
brethren haye been heard in the theatre of this Institution, amongst the naval and 
military men who are and have been for years and years pressing in this Institution 
that very object with which these gentlemen have come to carry out. 

The CHarrMAn (Sir Donatp Currig): Ladies and gentlemen, I promise you 
that I shall not detain you more than a few moments. We have had a very able 
paper and a most excellent discussion, and I am sure that there will follow from 
to-day’s proceedings considerable advantage. I hope the public will be much 
enlightened, for there is much need of it! The Hon. Member from the Cape 
Colony spoke of the telegraph. heey it was in this hall ten years ago that I read 
@ paper by your kind request upon the necessity for telegraphs, for coaling stations, 
and graving docks in time of war at St. Helena and Ascension, and the plan, 
almost exactly as spoken to by Mr. Hofmeyr, was that which I placed before you 
and urged should be strongly supported. That plan was brought before you ten 
years ago, but how much of it has been carried out? And so it will be, I daresay, 
to a large extent to-day. What we have todo is to press upon the public and upon 
those who are charged with the conduct of the affairs of this country the duty and 
responsibility of at any rate understanding what should be done, even if we do not 
carry it out to a legitimate issue. I do not know anything upon which the public 
are so ignorant as geography and the dangers to the State. There is nobody who 
seems to think of what will happen in the event of war, and while the mail service 
to America was condemned some time ago as an attempt at monopoly, and the mails 
were given to foreigners to carry, the justification for the reverse of our policy was 
this :—“ Oh! we are going to get vessels because they would be useful in time of 
war.” And that which was condemned as a postal question, claiming at the hands 
of the public an advantage for these steamers because they were swift, is afterwards 
used in justification of granting them a subsidy—that they will be useful to the 
State—so illogical are we! But think for a moment, what the use of those vessels 
will be in the event of war suddenly brought about! If we had to go, for instance, 
to India or China, what is to happen with the mails for America and the trade with 
America? Who is to carry the letters, and where are the vessels that are to carry 
the passengers? You will have to give them to the North German Lloyd’s or some 
other line; in other words, the power of controlling the trade to America will be 
taken away from you, and you will not easily get it back again ; forof all the things 
in regard to trading, certainly steam trading, there is nothing so difficult as to get 
back any portion of a trade which once the shipowner has lost, and you will never 
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get back as a nation the lead you possess now, if you lose your hold of your trade. 
Your industrial population must take the blame, and your leaders of public thought 
in the country, for not having had the courage, to spend the money, or the others 
to ask for it, for political clap-trap reasons ; and you will discover that the result 
is disastrous to your industries, your commerce, and your prosperity. ‘To show the 
inadaptability of plans made suddenly in an emergency I remember perfectly well 
this: nothing was done for the telegraphs, nothing was done for the coaling 
stations, so that when we began the Zulu War, and that with a savage tribe—not 
at all with a foreign Power such as France and Germany—there was a sudden 
outburst of public opinion to this effect, that as horses were necessary for the war 
it would be desirable to send them in the swiftest vessels that could be got, and so 
the Cunarders and the Inmans were taken. It is a matter of public notoriety that 
the speed at which these horses were taken out and delivered at the seat of war, 
where I believe they never were used, was that which would be equal to the speed 
of the slowest collier that runs between Newcastle and London, for this simple fact, 
that you had such bad arrangements made for your coaling, that these swift steamers 
ran out of coal before they got to St. Vincent and elsewhere, whereas other vessels, 
prepared for a long journey—and I could tell some of their names, but I won’t— 
reached Natal and the Cape without coaling anywhere, at the rate of 12 knots an 
hour on the average, whereas the speed of the other vessels was 7 knots exactly. 
My point is this: Where would you have been if there had been a war with a 
foreign Power at the same time, with all your commerce to be protected, and all 
your arrangements so bad as has been described? And what will happen in the 
event of the Suez Canal being blocked up just at the moment your vessels arrive 
there which are fitted for going through that Canal and so on to India, and when 
they are told to go back again, and are found to be quite unsuitable for going round 
the Cape? There are many things to be taken into account in regard to this convoy 
question. It involves the simple issue of your maritime or naval and commercial 
supremacy at sea. We have heard about the question of convoys for steamers, and 
I, who at this moment have some interest in shipping, should view with the utmost 
alarm any war—say with France, for example, even with Russia, but certainly 
with France, and with considerable and grievous alarm with Russia and France 
combined—knowing as I do—and this I say in the presence of most distinguished 
naval Officers—the inadequate position of the Britis Navy at this present 
moment. I have often said, and I say again, thut it is not in a position for war. It 
will be, and I think I might tell the time when it will be, but it is not so now. 
Hence if this question of convoy, which means the powerof convoying that which 
we are to live upon—food—or carrying industrial products to other countries, 
requires very great protection at sea, and you have not got the ships to protect: 
them, it then comes to the question of inadequacy of naval resources; and then 
there is fault upon those who for party purposes seek to reduce expenditure, and 
those who with their industries at stake have not the courage of their opinions. 
To my mind this seems the statesmanlike view—that the convoy question, like 
all those other naval questions, involves the simple necessity for tis country 
being prepared, by a large insurance expenditure now, I do not say in the 
growth of wheat, but I certainly do say in the production of sufficient naval 
resources and power and fitness to be used at the right time, and with every 
plan and arrangement made. There is not a single arrangement made at the 
present moment for dealing with mercantile ships; and when in the Russian 
scare you were nearly at war, you had not the torpedoes to go to the Baltic— 
not one to a dozen that the Russians had; while with regard to your merchant 
shipping this is the positive fact, that you took vessels up, many of which were 
perfectly useless as cruizers; and your best naval Officers told you over and over 
again that it was so. There is no thought given at this moment by the Administra- 
tion to what is the best style of merchant ship, and out of the 100 ships that you 
have of a considerable speed, taking them up and down, I look upon nearly two- 
thirds of them as useless. They have deck hamper, and their coal spaces are so 
arranged, as well as everything about their rig or their cabin accommodation, as to 
make them quite unsuitable for your purposes unless you like to spend three months 
in refitting them—and certainly France or Russia will not give you three months’ 
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notice. So I venture to say in regard to this convoy question, if the mercantile 
marine is to be of some use it is the duty of all who are interested in the protec- 
tion of trade and commerce to impress upon those in authority to be in time with 
their preparations and to have those preparations adequate. I am sure you will 
allow me to communicate to Captain Colomb the thanks of the meeting for the very 
able paper which he has read to us. 

Admiral Sir E. FansHaweE: It is alwaysa great gratification to this Institution to 
see the chair occupied by a gentleman eminent either in war, commerce, or science, 
or any other great institution of the country. I am sure we have never had that 
gratification to a greater extent than we have at the present moment ; I will therefore 
ask you to join with me in returning our best and warmest thanks to Sir Donald 
Currie for his kindness in taking the chair on this occasion. 

The CuarrMan: I thank you very much for your kind acknowledgment, and I 
can assure you that it has given me the utmost pleasure to be here. 











Friday, April 1, 1887. 
Tue Rigut Hon. Lorv THRING, K.C.B., in the Chair. 





BELLIGERENT RIGHTS; AND WHAT IS LAWFUL IN 
WAR TIME. 


By Captain Ross or BiapenssurG, Coldstream Guards 
(Gold Medallist, Royal United Service Institution). 


WuEen I received an invitation to give a lecture in this theatre upon 
the Belligerent Rights of Nations, it was not without misgiving that 
I consented to accept it. I scarcely felt equal to the task. The 
question is a large and important one, not easily to be compressed into 
one paper, and it treats of matters which perhaps ought rather to be 
dealt with by a jurist than a soldier. At the same time I could not 
but recognize that the subject closely concerns the Army, and that 
military men ought at least to have some say with regard to it. While 
therefore I can in no way claim for my lecture any deep research in 
this great branch of public law which has absorbed the labours of 
many of the most eminent writers in Europe and America, yet I trust 
I may, without presumption, be enabled to lay before you certain con- 
siderations relating to war, which may not be wholly uninteresting to 
the members of this Institution, or which at all events will form the 
introduction to a discussion on the part of those who have given this 
matter their attention. 

That there should be wars at all among civilized nations is a ques- 
tion which has sorely exercised the minds and consciences of a large 
number of ourfellow-men. The results of war are terrible and ghastly, 
and any evil is sometimes considered better than those that must 
necessarily follow in the wake of the armed contests between belli- 
gerents. That the havoc and misery created by war should have 
deeply stirred the convictions of many is but natural—if for a moment 
we consider the dignity and the value of human life and of human 
liberty. But that such considerations may be pushed to extremes is 
a view which I think few will be inclined to doubt; and I for one 
have no sympathy with those who do so—because it appears to me to 
be clear that while they seek to avoid one evil, they are only too apt 
to fall into a greater. 

If a Sovereign State is a just and natural organization, its clear 
and manifest duty is to protect itself; and, when all other means fail, 
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it has the undoubted right to do so by force. Vattel defines war as 
that state in which a nation prosecutes its right by force,' and this 
definition is generally accepted. The right is in fact founded upon 
what may be called the law of safety—when necessary for the defence 
of society and for the preservation of its rights.? It is then clear that 
the right of making war rests solely with the Sovereign Power of the 
nation, and with no other authority. 

We may understand by the above definition the manner in which 
right may be prosecuted by force; and it is with respect to this 
portion of the subject that attention should be directed, because while 
the idea of putting anend to international hostilities is too chimerical 
to be entertained for a moment, attempts have been and. are some- 
times made to regulate their procedure; and these attempts must 
have important consequences upon the course of operations in the field. 

It will be convenient to divide the considerations relating to the 
manner of conducting war into two branches. The first refers to 
those acts of the nation at large, when considering whether hostilities 
should b2 begun, and, when a determination has been come to, to 
defend itself by force. The second deals with the instruments which 
a nation uses, or the methods it adopts in the struggle. The first 
refers to the causes of war, and to the preliminaries which should pre- 
cede acts of hostility ; and the second to the actions of those to whom 
the conduct of warlike operations is entrusted. 

The cause of war is a matter of much importance; but it will hardly 
be expected that on this occasion I should go minutely into this ques- 
tion. What I can say is that the responsibility of undertaking a war 
—and of the fearful consequences which it entails—rests with the 
nation at large that embarks in it, and that pays taxes towards its 
support, and with the Government that consents to remain in power 
when lives of human beings are to be sacrificed, and when the honour 
of the country is put in jeopardy. It is quite evident that war should 
not be begun unless there is a clear necessity for it; if there is no 
such cogent cause, by what right is a single man put to death, and 
wherein do those composing a nation who order and approve of such 
acts differ from assassins? There must be an injury which has been 
done, or threatened ; this injury must be known and be capable of being 
defined ; no vague charge against a neighbour is admissible ; every 
method must have been exhausted without success to obtain redress, 
and then—and only then—does force remain as the last remedy by 
which the Sovereign can protect the nation. Bearing these principles 
in mind, it is further evident that the lawful scope of every war is 
revenge or to prevent injury, that is, to prosecute the reparation of 
an injury, if it be of a nature to be repaired, or, if the evil be irre- 
parable, to obtain a just satisfaction—or, if requisite, to punish an 
offender with a view to providing for our future safety.* 

It seems clear that in all these matters the nation, if independent, 
should be the sole arbiter and judge of its own proceedings. It is true 
that a litigious neighbour is frequently kept in check against foreign 


1 Vattel, “‘ Law of Nations,” III, 1. 2 Tbid., 3, 3 Tbid., 28. 
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adventure by other nations, whose tranquillity would be disturbed by 
its ambition. But when the rights of cthers are not impaired, the 
aggrieved State alone determines whether it may or may not resort to 
arms for its own preservation. I mention this because there is a 
tendency to set up, more or less, a species of international tribunal 
for the settlement of the disputes which arise between independent 
States, and thus to assume an authority over them which may be used 
to the detriment of their safety and of their honour. A nation 
obliged to obey this dictation ceases virtually to be independent ; 
it is subject to the interference of a foreign, and, possibly, an alien 
Power, and thereby it loses its title exclusively to govern itself. 
Small States, perhaps, may have sometimes to bow to this tutelage, 
because they are too weak to resist pressure when brought to bear 
upon them. But for a powerful nation to submit to the dictation of 
any sort of neutral Areopagus in any matter of importance, is, in my 
opinion, a clear proof that that people have forgotten the first law of 
Nature, and are doomed to fall through want of manhood. 

In books dealing with the Law of Nations it is laid down that when 
there is just cause of complaint, when reasonable satisfaction has been 
denied, and when the Head of the State has maturely considered 
whether it would be for the good of his people to prosecute his rights 
by force of arms, there is a yet further regard to be paid to humanity, 
viz., to declare to the unjust nation that the last remedy will be applied 
by the use of open force for bringing it to reason.! This is called 
declaring a war, and in modern times the custom has fallen into de- 
suetude ; the usual custom being to issue a proclamation informing 
the people that hostilities have been commenced. It is true that on 
account of the enormous strides which science has made, enabling the 
rapid concentration of large masses of men at important points, and 
on account of the immense advantage given to the side that assumes 
the initiative, the old formal proceedings have been rendered more 
difficult than they used to be. Success might be lost by delay, and we 
have to modify what could be maintained in more ancient civilizations, 
Admitting all this, it should never be forgotten that preliminaries, 
which tend to make war less the result of a nation’s caprice, and more 
the consequence of mature deliberation on the part of those who 
sanction it, ought to be retained as long as possible; and if the nature 
of any particular case precludes a people from the opportunity of com- 
plying with forms which must accompany all important State acts, 
yet we should be slow to discard them as useless and antiquated 
ceremonies which have no sort of value. 

While on this point I cannot but refer to a phase of thought which 
appears to prevail among those who constantly clamour against the 
evils of war. They seem to devote their energies rather towards 
crippling the action of a nation when obliged to resort to measures 
for self-defence, by making it as far as they can illegal to adopt certain 
means of coercion, than seek to mitigate the horrors of international 
conflicts by going to the root of the evil. They do not seem to dwell 
sufficiently upon the all-important and fundamental principle, that 

1 Vattel, “ Law of Nations,” III, 5. 
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war is a solemn act which the people must only allow to be undertaken 
after the cause for which it is proposed has been made known, has 
been considered with due and dispassionate deliberation, and has been 
proved to be just. It is the blind drift towards war which requires 
to be restrained ; there is little need to inveigh against the methods 
by which it must be conducted. 

The experience of recent times, all the world over, shows that wars 
are begun with great facility. It takes little to rouse men into a 
state of indignation on questions about which perhaps they know little 
or nothing, and once excited they are found gladly to incur any 
expense for the hope of some national gain, not always clear at the 
outset of the enterprise, and often very evanescent when it is over. 
These are the days in which human life is considered most sacred, 
and yet in these struggles which take place, even if conducted on the 
most civilized principles, human blood flows like water. How then 
should this spirit be kept in check, how restrain the caprice which 
forces on wars, how prevent the tendency of drifting without 
apparent cause or motive into international conflicts? In the earliest 
Constitutions of civilized antiquity—Constitutions be it remembered 
under which the nations of Rome and Greece attained to a high 
state of prosperity and of influence—the question of going to 
war was not left to the popular vote, free as the Constitutions of those 
Republics were. There was a species of National Court established, 
uninfluenced by the strife of parties, whose duty it was to examine 
the question in dispute between incipient belligerents, and to pro- 
nounce upon the justice of the quarrel as far as their own State was 
coneerned. The so-called Court could certainly not be international 
for reasons already stated, but purely national to aid public opinion , 
to a right determination as to whether the safety and dignity of the 
State required a resort to arms. Among the ancient Romans this 
Court was called the Fecial College, and Plutarch tells us of that 
proud and warlike people that “if the Fecials refused their sanction, 
it was not lawful for any Roman soldier, nor even for the King him- 
self, to begin hostilities ; war was to commence with their approbation 
as the proper judges whether it was just, and then the supreme magis- 
trate was to deliberate concerning the proper means of carrying it on.” 
In the Constitution of this country, there is an independent assembly, 
viz., the Privy Council, by whose advice the prerogative of the Crown 
is exercised, but the functions of this institution have now prac- 
tically fallen into disuse; this Council has not got the power and 
responsibility it possessed in former days. That a Council or Court 
belonging to the nation, but not swayed by the drifting currents of 
thought which too frequently mislead and oppress it, would promote 
peace cannot be doubted, for where a quarrel exists, it would be 
necessary to define it, and to examine it in a manner so entirely apart 
from popular passion and prejudice, that none would be enabled to 
embark in a military adventure without incurring the charge of need- 
lessly shedding human blood.’ 


1 Plutarch, Langhorne edition, Numa, Vol. I, p. 170. 
2 See a remarkable pamphlet just published upon this subject, ‘La Déclaration 
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These considerations which I have ventured to bring before you 
may by some be thought to apply rather to questions of policy, than 
to the matter which you desired to discuss to-day. I submit, how- 
ever, that they are germane, and, indeed, important to our present 
enquiry, for if this aspect of the subject were not so often omitted, 
fewer attempts would, I think, be made to interfere too quickly with 
the instruments and the methods of warfare which a nation is 
obliged to use, once that hostilities have to be undertaken. To this 
branch of my subject I would now invite your attention. 

War being a struggle between two nations, the first consequence is 
that every subject of the one becomes the enemy of every subject of 
the other. On the other hand, war is not a relation of man to man, 
but of State to State, and of itself implies no private hostility between 
individuals. Members of belligerent nations are enemies to each 
other (hostes not inimici) only as subjects of their own States, and as 
the defenders of their own commonwealths, but not as individual 
men ;! and all who take part in the conflict which has arisen, must do 
so by command and in the name of their Sovereign, and not on their 
own account or for their own particular gain. This principle is 
capable of being treated in several ways, and upon it hang various 
theories with regard to war. Some assert that war should be a mere 
tournament between the armed forces of the Crown, while the people 
at large who support the struggle, and for whose benefit it is under- 
taken, should be mere spectators, and go about their business as if 
nothing occurred to disturb the peace they were enjoying. Others 
think that it should be made as terrible as possible, so as to render 
it more rare. Again, others would lay down precise rules according 
to which civilized nations and their armies would be held to act 
when obliged to resort to arms for justice.” 

None of these theories appear to me to be in consonance with the 
proper definition of war, where a State prosecutes its right by force, 
as I propose to show in the sequel of my lecture. Meanwhile, I 
must refer briefly to the various steps which have been taken 
already with regard to the procedure of international conflicts in the 
field. 

The Convention of Geneva, dated 22nd August, 1864, was acceded 
to by all Europe. The object was to enact certain rules calculated to 
ameliorate the condition of the sick and wounded in war time, and 
to insure this improvement in their condition, by neutralizing them 
together with those who tend them, doctors, chaplains, nurses, &c. 
Additional Articles were added to the Convention in 1863. 

In December, 1868, a Declaration was signed at St. Petersburg, 
forbidding the use of explosive bullets below the weight of 400 
grammes (something under 1 lb. in weight). 


de Guerre, projet de Loi,” par M. P. Defourny, Paris, chez Retaux-Bray Libraire, 82, 
Rue Bonaparte. 

1“ Manual of Mil. Law,” Ch. XIV, 3 and 7; Vattel, III, 69 and 70; Heffter, 
119; Halleck, Ch. XIX, 1. 

2 Speech by Baron Jomini, 29th July, 1874; Correspondence, Brussels Con- 
ference, Misc. No. 1, 1875, p. 26. 
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These two Conventions have now the force of public law, and rank 
with the unwritten customs which have been universally admitted 
among civilized nations. The provisions then adopted were agreed 
to without difficulty, because while they would reduce suffering they 
could in no way interfere with any weapon of offence or defence 
which a State might require for its own safety. 

Another attempt, but of a very different character, was made in 
regard to warfare in 1874. A numberof philanthropists endeavoured 
to make some arrangement by which the humane treatment of prisoners 
of war might be assured, and they ventured to address themselves to 
the Governments of Europe upon the matter. Hardly, however, had 
they done so, than the Government of Russia patronized and enlarged 
the scope of their efforts, to such an extent that the Imperial Chan- 
cellor officially proposed to lay down accurate and precise rules 
which should be applicable to every warlike operation in the field, 
and binding on all Governments and on their armies. He forwarded 
a Russian project on this subject, and invited a Conference to 
assemble in Brussels, to examine these proposals, and from this 
basis to prepare a definite code, which thenceforward should have the 
force of an international agreement. It is well known that the 
British Government under these circumstances assumed a reserved 
and watchful attitude; they sent a distinguished Officer to Brussels 
to observe the course of deliberation, but they refused to give him 
plenipotentiary power, or to bind the nation to anything that might 
hereafter interfere with the duties of a free country when constrained 
to vindicate its rights by force. When the Conference assembled, it 
was found that the Russian project was not at all universally 
accepted as a solution to the questions brought before it, and it. 
became evident (if any evidence were required) that the procedure 
by which wars are conducted was just one of those matters which 
cannot be practically decided or dealt with by an international 
congress. The Conference left behind a record of its proceedings, 
as well as the individual opinions of those who attended it upon the 
various subjects brought before them; but these labours were fruit- 
less, and any conclusions which might have been arrived at have 
no force of law, nor are they binding in any way upon civilized 
Europe. 

In order to show how futile it is to draw up any precise rules 
which can be binding upon all belligerents, 1 propose to take as 
examples two points which were much discussed at Brussels, and 
which are vitally necessary to be clearly defined, if the practices of 
war are to be codified. In both it will be seen that opinions differed 
to such an extent, that reconciliation upon them was quite impossible. 

The word ‘‘occupation” gave rise to a serious controversy. The 
delegates representing strong military Powers maintained that occu- 
pation was not altogether the same as blockade, which is effective 
only when practically carried ont; it does not manifest itself by 
visible signs ; a town even left without troops must still he considered 
occupied, and any rising would be severely punished; generally 
speaking, the occupying power is established as soon as the popula- 
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tion is disarmed, or even when the country is traversed by flying 
columns; it is impossible to occupy bodily each and every point of a 
province. Then as regards the limits of the territory occupied, these 
delegates urged that the word “territory ” must be “ liberally inter- 
preted” (interprété largement). Those, on the other hand, who 
represented the smaller States, held quite another view. Greater 
power, they said, must not be accorded to an invader than he actually 
possesses ; occupation is strictly analogous to blockade, and can only 
be maintained when it is effective; the occupier must always be in 
sufficient force to suppress an outbreak; he proves his occupation by 
that act; an army establishes its occupation when its position and 
lines of communication are secured by other corps ; if a territory frees 
itself from the exercise of this authority it ceases to be occupied ; 
occupation cannot be presumptive.! 

The second example shows no less a divergency in the ideas which 
prevailed among the delegates; it relates to the question of combatants 
and non-combatants, and of the rights of belligerentsand of the military 
power with respect to private individuals, One side maintained that 
patriotic efforts on the part of a people who desire to rid their country 
of an invader should be discountenanced by the new rules of war- 
fare; the other side indignantly protested against this proposition, 
and asserted that no Government could deliver over in advance to 
the justice of an enemy, men who, from patriotic motives, and at 
their own risk, had exposed themselves to danger. Baron Lam- 
bermont, the Belgian delegate, put the case clearly and strongly when 
he said, “ If citizens are to be executed for having attempted to defend 
their country at the peril of their lives, it would not be right that they 
should find inscribed on the post at the foot of which they are to be 
shot, the article of a Treaty signed by their own Government, which 
in advance condemns them to death.’” 

In both these essential points unanimity could not be secured. The 
interests of the invader and of the invaded are not to be reconciled by 
a common formula. The attitude of the population living on the 
theatre of war is an element which military commanders have to 
reckon with. If the people are docile, and if the invader by a system 
of judicious rewards and punishments can secure their help to his 
cause, and prevent them from assisting their own legitimate Sovereign, 
he has then strengthened his position and has rendered his advance more 
easy. ‘his policy was followed by the Germans in 1870-71; they 
had an undoubted right in doing so, and their efforts were attended 
with good results to their cause. But to convert this policy into a 
fixed regulation to be applicable to all nations alike, would be to add 
a moral force to the power of an invader, and would often coerce the 
civil population to turn traitor to their own Sovereign. If war 
were to be made more humane upon the plausible plea of saving the 
civil element from danger during the continuance of hostilities, a con- 
siderable advantage would be given to the larger military Powers, and 
weaker States, as also those who may be invaded, would be obliged 
1 Cor., Brussels Conf., Misc. No. 1, 1875, p. 160. 

2 Ibid., pp. 92 and 177. 
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to sign away beforehand the irregular means of defence which a 
sturdy peasantry has afforded them in moments of danger. Small 
bands of cavalry scouring through the country would notify occupa- 
tion, and should they even retire again, it would be competent for the 
invader to “ punish severely” the people of any town or place, who 
subsequently to the visit had permitted a friendly force to approach 
them or had given it welcome. Defence in a losing cause would be 
impossible, the organization of local resistance would be paralyzed, 
supplies would by right be denied to the native army, patriotism 
and self-sacrifice would be extinct. Lord Derby’s despatch on the 
subject of the Brussels Conference, dated 20th January, 1875, deserves 
attention :—‘ The discussion terminated in the adoption of modified 
articles in which an effort was made to reconcile the conflicting views 
by the use of carefully balanced expressions. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment fear that the inhabitants of the invaded territory would find in 
such colourless phrases very inadequate protection from the liberal 
interpretation of the necessities and possibilities of warfare by a 
victorious enemy ; while the existence of rules, the meaning of which 
is not distinct and indisputable, could not fail, should they ever be 
actually promulgated, to give rise to angry controversies which 
would intensify rather than mitigate the horrors of war.”! 

War, then, cannot be regulated by precise rules, the result of inter- 
national compacts. Neither can it be likened to a mere tournament, 
for the welfare of a country must not and cannot be left to the 
fortunes of one or of several champions. And, lastly, no one will 
assert in the present day that it should be conducted as barbarously 
as possible to render it more rare. 

It seems to me, then, as I said before, that none of these theories 
are correct, or in accord with the proper definition of war. We have, 
therefore, to seek elsewhere and to base ourselves upon other prin- 
ciples, if we desire to ascertain what is lawfal during international 
struggles and how the conduct of belligerents should be regulated. 

If, as I have tried to show, war is the last resource of an inde- 
pendent nation to vindicate its right by force, and if in carrying out 
the operations necessary for this purpose the lives of men are lawfully 
destroyed, then it follows, in the first place, that all and every necessary 
means—short of perfidy and dishonour—are allowable to that State to 
carry out its design; and in the second, that it is the judge of what 
is proper and improper to be done in such a case. If all these means 
are not allowable, how should they be limited when, for the safety of 
our commonwealth, we go so far as to sacrifice human life, which is 
rightly and universally considered as the most sacred thing upon 
earth ? And if a belligerent may not judge for himself what may be 
necessary for his safety, how can his liberty and independence be 
maintained? A nation at war is like a man who is alone and who is 
attacked by another who intends to rob and murder him; to defend 
himself he is obviously entitled to eraploy any and every means to 
overpower his adversary, and no one can call him to account if in his 
necessity he had to adopt even extreme violence to save himself. 


1 Cor., Brussels Conf., Misc. No. 2, 1875, p. 5. 
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But this extreme right is limited by the object of war. This object I 

have already stated, viz., ‘to revenge or prevent injury.” Whatever 
exceeds this is censured by Nature and is faulty ; the right to such and 
such acts of hostility varies according to their circumstances ; what 
is just and innocent in one situation is not always so in another; 
right goes hand in hand with necessity, and with the exigencies of the 
case, but never exceeds it.'. As in the case of the highway robber, the 
object is not to destroy but to defend ; so among belligerent Powers 
their aim is to repair, to punish, and to extract pledges for future 
good behaviour. The object of a war is not to harass the peasants of 
a district, not to bring misery upon a few families, not to give licence 
to ruffians to plunder and pillage for their own gain; it is distinctly 
to bring the whole offending nation to justice, and every State is 
bound to accomplish this painful task by inflicting as little suffering 
as possible on the, inhabitants of the enemy, whether they belong to 
the army or whether they are civiliaus. ‘“ Nations should do each 
other all the good they can during peace time and as little harm as 
possible during war time.” ? 

It is probable, however, that this maxim would have little effect, 
were it not for the fact that it is to the interest of belligerents to con- 
duct hostilities in a humane manner: for the more they do so the 
better will be their discipline, the less will their operations be inter- 
fered with by the peasantry, the quicker will supplies be given, and 
the greater will be the chances of success. By devastating a country, 
by plundering the inhabitants, all military efficiency is lost. The men 
squander what they take and starve where they might live; they 
scatter in marauding expeditions when they should concentrate for 
action ; they are deaf and mutinous to the orders of their Officers, 
they are easily beaten by inferior troops, and if they do gain a victory 
they are unable to take advantage of it. The invader who oppresses 
the inhabitants has no means left to coerce them; he has taken from 
them the dread of drawing upon themselves extreme measures ; they 
have nothing to gain by remaining quiet. They will wage an active 
guerilla warfare against him ; they will burn their crops “rather than 
allow them to fall into his hands ; and they will act as a serious 
impediment to his regular advance. 

Commanders in the field know the advantage of humanity, they are 
aware of what they gain by conciliating the inhabitants of the district 
they pass through. It does not need an international Conference to 
tell them what is to their interest. History teaches them that severity 
may be necessary upon occasions; their duty shows them that no 
false ideas of humanity are admissible when the national honour is at 
stake, and when the lives of their own men are being sacrificed. But 
history also shows them, and the traditions of the British Army have 
also made it clear to us, that generosity is never thrown away, and 
that the more humane and enlightened is the army in its treatment of 


1 Vattel, IIT, 137. 
2 Prince Talleyrand’s Letter to the Emperor Napoleon, 20th November, 1806, 
quoted Heffter, 119, note. 
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the weak, the infirm, the non-combatants, the more is discipline main- 
tained, the inhabitants conciliated, and success promoted. 

During the War of Secession in the United States, the Govern- 
ment of Washington issued instructions to the Federal forces regu- 
lating their methods of warfare.! A code of rules on the same 
subject was also issued by authority in France for the use of military 
schools, the latest edition of which was published in 1884.’ This 
example has not been followed by other European nations. In 
England we have no such rules, and judging from experiences of past 
years there appears to be no necessity for them. These national 
instructions ‘differ very fundamentally from any system or code that 
might be promulgated on the authority of an international Congress. 
The latter could not be abrogated when once agreed to, except by 
permission of the other Powers who have also joined in the compact ; 
whereas the former are merely orders from the Government, which 
may at any moment be modified or cancelled. There is, nevertheless, 
always some danger attendant upon the publication of such rules; 
for on certain occasions, and during the ever-varying vicissitudes of 
warfare, it may be found impossible to carry them out as exactly as 
they may be laid down; necessity cannot be limited by the theories of 
those who perhaps have never felt that necessity. 

I have said that, with the exception of the Convention of Geneva 
and the Declaration of St. Petersburg, there is no written law or com- 
pact regulating war on land, but there are unwritten customs which 
have great weight of authority attaching to them, and which are or 
ought to be attended to by civilized nations when operating against each 
other. These usages are discussed and exemplified in every work on 
the Law of Nations—a Law which I may here remark is the applica- 
tion to nations of the rights and duties which nature has imposed 
upon them—aad the eminent- jurists who have published these 
treatises purport to explain to us why and how far nature permits 
hostility to be carried on, and how far it might be restrained. The 
usages of war have been very carefully compiled in the Manual of 
Military Law by our noble Chairman, who has so kindly come to 
preside here to-day, but I do not propose to go through them at any 
great length, because they appear with much clearness in the Manual 
which is issued by authority, and are therefore well known to the 
public at large as well as to Officers in the Army.’ I would, however, 
draw your attention to the introduction of the Manual, explaining the 
general drift of the chapter upon the customs of war, wherein it is 
stated that the expression “Customs” has been advisedly used 
instead of ‘ Laws.’’ These customs consist of principles, the enforce- 
ment of which must vary considerably according to circumstances, 
and must in the case of military occupation of territory be sub- 
ordinate to the safety of the occupying army; it seems expedient, 
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1 These instructions, issued in 1863, are printed in Halleck at the end of Ch. 
XVIII. 

2 “ Manuel de Droit International, a l’usage des Officiers de 1’ Armée de Terre.” 
Ouvrage autorisé pour les Ecoles Militaires, 3me Edn., 1884. 
3 Manual of Military Law,” Ch. XLV. 
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then, to avoid confusion of ideas which would arise by the use of the 

word “ Law,” and to employ the word “Custom” as applicable to 

the more elastic rules which constitute the practice, so to speak, of 
civilized nations in war.! 

The general principles upon which war is regulated may be summed 
up :— 

(a.) A belligerent uses each and every necessary means, directed 
against the person and the property of the enemy, to subdue him, 
short of treachery. The extreme rights of a belligerent are limited 
on every occasion by the necessity of the case. He alone can judge 
how far he will enforce his rights. 

(b.) Those that take part in hostilities must do so in the name and 
under the authority—reasonably implied, if it cannot be explicitly 
expressed —of their Sovereign ; they are his instruments to be used for 
the safety of the country. They cannot wage war upon their own 
account, or for their own individual profit. 

(c.) All acts of perfidy and treachery are repugnant to honourable 
men, they are contrary to Nature, and can never be practised against 
an enemy, or justified by the person who uses them. 

Upon these three principles hang the usages or customs of war, and 
to these I will now briefly refer. 

1. Assassination or the murder by treachery of individuals belong- 
ing to the hostile forces, and the poisoning of water and food, are 
wrong and contrary to the recognized system of carrying out a war.? 

2. Quarter should never be refused to men who surrender; the sick 
and wounded of an enemy should be cared for as if they were our own; 
prisoners of war are to be treated humanely.® In fact directly a man 
is disabled or disarmed he becomes an object for compassion, he is no 
longer dangerous, and should be befriended. 

3. The non-combatant population, as long as they are peaceable, 
should not be exposed to violence.* If, however, they resist, they are 
within their right; but they then undoubtedly run the risk of being 
taken for common marauders and punished accordingly, if they fail to 
adopt means to show that they are open and public belligerents.° 
Again, if a territory is occupied beyond all dispute by the invader, the 
inhabitants have not changed their allegiance; they remain enemies ; 
they may not undertake acts of hostility on their own account or for 
their own gain, but if they rise against him in accordance with what 
may he reasonably considered the tacit commands of their own 
Sovereign, their conduct may be meritorious ; but they run the risk, 
and with justice, of being severely dealt with.® 

To what | have already said in the course of my paper with 
reference to this matter, perhaps I should add the following, to show 
that whatever may now be said with regard to it, it seems clear that 


1 “ Manual of Military Law,” Ch. I, 7. 
2 Ibid., Ch. XIV, 10 and 11. 

3 Thid., 15 et seq. 

4 Tbid., 26. 

5 Tbid., 28. 

6 Vattel, III, 228 e¢ seq. 
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the general principles, such as I have endeavoured to state them, are 
ecognized by all, when they are actually reduced to practice. On 
the llth August, 1870, the then King of Prussia, as the German 
Armies were successfully invading France, issued a proclamation to 
the French people to the following effect :—‘“ I am making way upon 
soldiers only, not upon French citizens; if the latter remain quiet, 
they will enjoy complete security in their persons and their property.” 
In the same month stringent orders were given to the Germans to 
dea! severely with any enemy who might by any chance be reason- 
ably mistaken for a common marauder. This appeal to the French 
and these regulations were not in themselves unjust or unnecessary. 
They were means taken to facilitate the German advance, and if they 
were calculated to induce the French peasant to betray the cause of 
his own country and to favour the winning side, the fault did not 
surely rest with the Germans. On the other hand, the Prussian 
Royal Ordinance of 1813, issued for the formation of the Landsturm, a 
force required for the defence of the country, is conceived in an 
entirely opposite sense. By this decree every citizen is held under 
an obligation to repel the enemy and to resist his orders. Every 
citizen belongs to the Landsturm when it is called out ; every method 
is authorized to defeat the enemy; the more decisive the means, the 
better they are, to defend a just and holy cause. The Landsturm 
then has a special duty to perform, viz., to cut off the enemy’s 
communications and his retreat, to intercept his supplies of war, his 
provisions, his recruits, to attack him by night, in a word, to harass 
him without respite! The obvious reason for these differences 
between the two views is exactly what I have tried to explain, viz., 
the interests of the invader and of the invaded are irreconcilable. 

4. Reprisals form one of the most bitter incidents of war. It may 
be impossible to do without them. Generosity on the part of the 
aggrieved side is sometimes as effective as retaliation, and on 
occasions renders it unnecessary. Most persons are familiar with 
instances in which reprisals have been carried out; in many cases 
they lead to counter-reprisals and serve to brutalize war even beyond 
necessity. There are probably fewer examples in which generosity 
has been tried, still they exist. It is said that Cesar in Iberia, when, 
in spite of a trace, the enemy killed many of his men, instead of 
retaliating, released some of his prisoners and thereby brought the foe 
to regard him with favour. Again, the British Government in 1794 
refused to reciprocate the decree of the French Convention (though 
that was also meant as a measure of reprisals) that no English and 
Hanoverian prisoners should be allowed any quarter, and the decree 
was not enforced.? It should never be forgotten that retaliation 
ought not be allowed for purposes of revenge, it can only be justified 
when, in the opinion of the side that uses it, it is strictly necessary and 
is the sole means of repressing the evils complained of. 

5. Public property is liable to seizure; but it is ungenerous to take 


1 « Hist. de la Guerre de 1870-71,” par Le Général Ambert, p. 557, 553. 
2 Farrer, “ Military Manners and Customs,” p. 98. ‘ The Laws and Customs 
of War,” by Lieut.-Col. Tovey, R.E., p. 27. 
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away or destroy scientific objects, works of art, public monuments, 
historical records, legal documents, &c.! 

Private property is respected as long as its seizure does not tend to 
terminate the war; if necessary for this object it can be captured. 
It is more hamane to coerce an enemy by taking his goods than by 
destroying the lives of men. In the American Civil War, cotton, 
although private property, was classed by the Northern Armies with 
military supplies and munitions of war, and was equally subject to 
capture, because it constituted the main resource of the enemy for the 
prosecution of the war. In the official language used in the United 
States this step was justified as follows:—‘ That cotton, though 
private, was a legitimate subject of capture, is no longer an open 
question ; it was the foundation upon which the hopes of the rebellion 
were built; it was substantially the only means which the insurgents 
had of securing influence abroad; it is not too much to say that the 
life of the Confederacy depended as much upon its cotton as it did 
upon its men; if they had had no cotton, they would not have had 
after the first year or two the means to support the war; to a very 
large extent it furnished the munitions of war and kept the forces in 
the field; it was therefore hostile property and legitimately the 
subject of capture in the territory of the enemy.”? 

As a means of conducting warlike operations in a hostile country, 
private property is universally seized by Continental armies under the 
names of requisitions or money contributions. As an example as to 
how a nation may be mulct and therefore private property taken by 
a victorious enemy, even in accordance with the rules of modern 
warfare which are supposed by some to protect private property, the 
amounts seized by the Germans in the short war of 1870-71 may 
be mentioned. According to an official statement made in the 
French Assembly on the 22nd May, 1872, it appears that over and 
above the direct and indirect taxes, the Germans requisitioned a sum 
amounting to 327,581,536 francs (a little more than 132,000,000/.) ; 
property seized without requisition was valued at 264,087,000 francs 
(nearly 11,000,000/.) ; or a total sum of 24,000,0U0/. General Ambert 
estimates that about 16,000,000. of property was also seized 
irregulerly, and that the whole amount taken would be about 
1 milliard of francs (40,000,0001.).3 It should not be forgotten that 
the war indemnity was 5 milliards, and that the real estates of many 
persons were wasted and destroyed, so that without reckoning this 
latter item, which must have been a very large one, the total amount 
paid by France, or out of French private property, was as much as 
240,000,000. 

Property of any shape that is captured in war-time is never jastly 
seized by individual combatants for their own benefit. An act of 
this nature constitutes pillage, and is a detestable and immoral pro- 


1 « Manual of Military Law,” Ch. XIV, 32 and 33. 

2 “ Military Law,” by Col. Winthrop, Dep. Judge Adv,-Gen., U.S. Army (pub- 
lished in 1886), II, p. 6 and 7, and note. 

3 “ La Guerre de 1870-71,’ Ambert, p.559. “ The Customs or Laws of War,” 


Tovey, p. 103. 
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ceeding from every point of view, whether as regards the discipline 
of the invader or the legitimate claims of the inhabitants. The 
Sovereign has a right to capture if the step is necessary and if he 
sees fit; his naval and military forces are his instruments; they seize 
by his command and for the public benefit; it rests with the Sovereign 
as to whether captured property shall be paid into the Treasury, or be 
divided among the captors, under the name of prize or in the shape 
of booty. 

Maritime warfare, which differs not in reality from war upon land, 
is regulated by precisely the same principle. Ships and merchandise 
belonging to a hostile nation can be captured, and its commerce can be 
interfered with by the naval forces of the Crown, whether by men-of- 
war or by commissioned volunteer ships—another name only for 
privateers. And as the foreign trade of every country is important 
to it, especially for the support of war, it is clear that this sort of 
maritime action must continue for the future, wherever it is possible 
to coerce an enemy by the seizure of his property. 

6. Bombardments affect the civil population. As inhabitants of a 
fortified place, or of a town held by troops, they are liable to the 
chances vf war, in regard to their persons as well as their property. 
During the Franco-German War, the Germans frequently had recourse 
to this method for the reduction of fortresses, and they were certainly 
justified in so doing, if they thought they could obtain a military 
advantage with the least risk and loss to themselves. How far the 
bombardment of an open town should be undertaken, is another 
question. It would be difficult to say that in no case would it be 
justifiable, for military necessity might render this course the best to be 
pursued under certain circumstances. Take for example, an, open 
town upon the sea coast, whose partial destruction would be a very 
serious loss to the enemy, or would create so great a panic in his 
country that he could thereby be coerced into submission. The mere 
destruction of life and property, for no proportionate gain, wouid 
undoubtedly be a gross act of vandalism, and would lead to retaliation, 
resulting in making war more cruel and more destructive than it 
need be; but it can scarcely be said that no act of this nature can be 
committed, in cases of necessity. 

7. Stratagems, false attacks, dissemination of false intelligence, and 
in short every mode of deceiving the enemy by act or word, which is 
not perfidious, is permissible and often laudable. Good faith must 
be scrupulously kept between belligerents, who, although opposed to 
each other by war, do not cease to be men. Good faith consists 
not only in the observance of promises, but also in not deceiving on 
occasions when there is the least obligation of speaking the truth.? 
It is grossly perfidious, for instance, and an outrage to justice to 
hoist the Geneva flag on any building not used as a hospital. 

8. Whena territory is fairly occupied or exclusively possessed by an 
invader,’ the latter rules it. He is master by right of conquest, and 

1 “ Manual of Military Law,” Ch. XIV, 42. 
2 Vattel, ILI, 174 and 176. 
3 “ Manual of Military Law,” Ch. XIV, 44. 
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the district submits to force. The people do not become the subjects 
of the occupying Sovereign, nor do tiey renounce the allegiance due 
to their own Sovereign. But they may be constrained to give no 
trouble to an invader. 

9. Intercourse between belligerents is necessary in war time. It 
is usually begun bya flag of truce. Such intercourse may lead toa 
suspension of arms, to a partial truce, to an armistice or to a capitula- 
tion. The exigencies of war imply that Commanders have the 
power to conclude military compacts for objects which are clearly 
necessary to their mission during the course of hostilities. An 
agreement purporting to go beyond this limit may be repudiated ; for 
instance, no Commander without special powers, which he must pro- 
duce, could stipulate to deliver up the Sovereignty over a province or 
district. The Convention of the Caudine Forks, B.c. 319, when the 
Samnites exacted a Treaty of equality from the Romans, and that of 
Kloster Seven, a.p. 1757—by which the French Government believed 
they had gained the possession of the Electorate of Hanover, until a 
general peace—were both of them repudiated, and with justice, in that 
the Commanders exceeded their ordinary powers. If, however, the 
Convention does not go beyond that power which is necessary to a 
Commander for the proper discharge of his functions, it is binding. 
He who signed it without authority may be punished by his 
Sovereign, but the arrangement is valid and mast be carried ont, 
in that the enemy is not supposed to know the extent of the 
authority which may have been given to this Officer. The Conven- 
tion of El Arish, a.p. 1800, entered into between Sir Sydney Smith 
and General Kléber, may be mentioned in connection with this 
principle. It related to the evacuation of Egypt by the French, the 
primary object of Sir Sydney’s mission; and although the British 
Government seemed at first to think that the terms inflicted upon 
the enemy were not sufficiently severe, yet the right to conclude the 
armistice was not disputed, and His Majesty’s word was evidently 
considered to be pledged by the arrangement. 

The generally accepted rule relating to an armistice is that during 
its continuance no operation may be undertaken which would have 
been resisted had the Convention not been in force, but that such acts 
may be performed which would not have been subject to interruption. 
Thus a Commander may not repair the breaches in a fortress that is 
being attacked, but he may bring up reserves from the rear. The 
Manual of Military Law, however, advises that “ the greatest caution 
should be observed to specify the acts which are and are not to be 
permitted.”’ Somewhat similar rules apply to capitulations. Officers 
who capitulate are personally responsible to their Sovereign. General 
Finck, who surrendered at Maxen, in 1759, and Marshal Bazaine, who 
gave up Metz, 1870, were both of them disgraced. On the other 
hand, Osman Pasha’s surrender at Plevna, 1877, was considered to be 
an honourable capitulation. 

I have now gone through the principal matters which relate to the 
armed contest between independent nations, and in doing so I have 


1 “ Manual of Military Law,” Ch. XIV, 52—8. 
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endeavoured to bring before you certain points, some of which I pro- 
pose to recapitulate briefly. 1t is chimerical to suppose in the present 
day at all events that international disputes can be avoided. The 
idea of referring these disputes to the decision of neutrals is incon- 
sistent with the liberty and dignity of independent nations. The 
havoc and misery created by war is deeply repugnant to the mind of 
civilized society, and yet force is the only resource by which to pro- 
secute right when other methods have failed. 

The tendency towards war is unhappily as great now as it ever 
was, notwithstanding our present civilization, an enlightened press, 
and the vigour of political leaders; the drift towards war can with 
difficulty be restrained once it has set in. 

Some have tried to mitigate the evils of war by alleviating unne- 
cessary suffering—suffering which it is possible to avoid. All honour 
to those who have devoted themselves to so noble an end, but little or 
nothing has been done to reduce the universal misery brought about 
by armed conflicts between nations. 

Others have attempted to introduce an international code framed 
to regulate war into one system, but here again was there failure, and 
deservedly so. These rules could not materially reduce the evils com- 
plained of; they could but impair the efficiency of independent 
States who have no intention of signing away their rights. These 
rules are also unnecessary, since natural right cannot be superseded, 
and since it is to the interest of an invader to be merciful and humane 
for his own purposes, if for no higher motive. These rules, moreover, 
are dangerous, since by extinguishing patriotism they would pave the 
way to treason and to a confusion of natural law. 

If, then, war is a terrible event which often happens, an eyil to 
mankind which can neither be done away with by any system of 
international arbitration nor practically be rendered innocuous to 
society by a change in the laws of war, does anything yet remain by 
which to avert this fearful scourge upon a peaceable community ? 
Nothing that I can see, unless an attempt is made to exact on every 
occasion that it shall not be undertaken without a cogent cause. The 
justice of every war is a question which may well occupy the attention 
of every member of society, and it needs no arguments to recommend 
this subject at least to your attention. To ensure that wars undertaken 
by us are at least just and necessary, entails a searching inquiry into 
their causes; and to help the judgment of a nation who proposes to carry 
this out, the verdict of an independent National Council before whom 
the case would have to be distinctly placed and carefully tried, would 
certainly not be immaterial. 

These considerations I would now leave to your judgment. I cannot 
hope to have given you more than a rapid and cursory view of the 
great and important question which I have attempted to bring before 
you. That it has been inadequately treated I must myself confess, 
but I can only hope that the nature of the subject itself may supply 
the interest which in this paper must, I fear, be so much wanting. 
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The Eart or DensiaH: I should rather have waited to have heard others who 
have a greater right to speak on these questions than I have, but as no one has risen I 
will venture to make a few remarks on this most interesting and able paper, with 
which, I must say, I entirely agree. I will only take up two points, one of which 
is a most important one, and has perhaps been generally too much overlooked, and 
that is the question as to whether a war should be just or not. I think we cannot 
overlook the fact that what is right in individuals must be right also in aggrega- 
tions of individuals. No doubt, in the old times when two individuals fell out, the 
laws of society authorized them to commit the question to single combat, if no 
other means occurred of settling their differences, and then they met—each man 
prepared to do his best—believing his cause to be just, and the result was to be 
taken as showing the favour and the approvalof God. It was termed “ The Justice 
of God.” When we consider that nations are only an aggregation of individuals, 
I think we cannot too much regard this question. Wars are now, as has been said 
in the paper, so easily entered on, faults are so easily excused, and successés are 80 
readily taken as pardoning any unlawful or questionable means that may have been 
used, that I think we cannot too positively go back to what is right ; and history 
tells us sufficiently that victory is not always to the strong, but rather to the one 
who has acted mostly according to the laws of God, and can go with the stoutest 
heart into battle, calling upon God to bless his cause. I therefore urge most 
strongly that the question of the justice of wars should be considered. If such an 
international court of arbitration, as has been proposed, could be formed, it would 
doubtless be a very good thing, and would enable us to settle our affairs without 
running the risk of unlawful wars, and thus also we should have.very much less 
fighting. It has been said very justly that telegraphs, with other scientific means 
of communication, have made it very important that no time should be lost in 
striking a blow, and, therefore, it may not be always possible to enter into pre- 
liminaries so perfectly as in olden times; that is to say, that a declaration of war 
may not always be as formal as it used to be. Still it ought to be observed as far 
as possible. Then, again, I feel very strongly the truth of this, that, when you 
once enter upon a quarrel, you must go through with it, avoiding barbarity and 
everything unnecessarily severe, but pursue your enemy to the utmost and try and 
bring him to terms ; bring him to your feet if possible, and conquer him with as 
little expense and as little suffering as may be. That brings me to the other point 
to which I wish to call your attention, and that is this. The same rules ought to 
operate both in military and naval matters. We cannot forget that we are a naval 
Power above all, and that raises the great question which has been so much debated, 
namely, that the Declaration of Paris has unfortunately, as I believe, been decided 
upon against our interests. We cannot forget that when we had the whole world 
against us at the commencement of this century, we very soon brought the war to 
an end, because we pursued our enemy’s goods everywhere—in neutral bottoms or 
wherever we met with them. Now, by the Declaration of Paris we are forbidden 
to touch an enemy’s goods under certain circumstances. It is right, I believe, as the 
lecturer has pointed out, that “ Private property should be respected as long as its 
seizure does not tend to terminate the war; but, ¢f necessary for this object, it can 

be captured. It is more humane to coerce an enemy by taking his goods than by 

destroying the lives of men.” ‘The same remark applies in a stronger form in naval 

warfare, because we are a naval Power, and if once our Navy is overcome, we are at 

the mercy of larger military Powers. He also says: “Maritime warfare, which 

differs not in reality from war upon land, is regulated by precisely the same 

principle. Ships and merchandize belonging to a hostile nation can:be captured, 

and its commerce can be interfered with by the naval forces of the Crown, whether 

by men-of-war or by commissioned volunteer ships—another name only for priva- 

teers.” I will not take up more of your time, but these are the points which par- 

ticularly struck me, and I beg to commend them to your notice. 

Mr. C. D. Cotter: I desire to remark only upon two points that have been 
raised by Captain Ross’s paper. I think that he has acted very judiciously in what 
he has said with regard to all that relates to what is allowable in a just war, except 
with reference to the bombardment of an open town; but I think he has not dis- 
tinguished with sufficient clearness between a declaration of war and criminal 
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hostilities. The reason why he has had a doubt in this matter appears to me to be | 


the idea that we may be taken by surprise. If military science has very greatly 
increased, the same is the case with every other science, and in these days of rail- 
roads and telegraphs I do not think there can be much difficulty in bringing 
together all the proper authorities to go through those necessary formalities which 
should be observed before the commencement of a war. It is laid down by Grotius 
and, after him, by Blackstone, that the chief reason of declaration of war is not to 
give notice to the enemy—which is rather a matter of magnanimity—but that 
other people may know that a war is undertaken by the Sovereign authority. In 
the exceptional case in which hostilities might be justified before declaration of war 
a subsequent declaration of war not very long afterwards would perhaps suffice ; 
but in the cases of which I have to complain, the opium war in China and the 
present state of affairs in Egypt, there have been no declarations, either previous or 
subsequent to hostilities. But this, as Captain Ross has said, is not a meeting of 
jurisconsults, but a meeting of soldiers ; therefore I will not go into the question of 
what improvements in the law should be made, or what additions might be made to 
it. But what I would ask is, What is the law of the land as distinctly laid down, 
which we may reasonably ask soldiers to obey? That law was distinctly laid down 
120 years ago in “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” there quoting from Grotius, again, 
he says, “‘ Enemies are those who, against us or against whom we have publicly 
declared war;” the rest are robbers and pirates. “Publicly declaring war,” he 
explains, means that it must be by the Sovereign authority. What is the Sovereign 
authority of this country? It is that of the Queen in Council. That authority is 
recognized—at. least in form—in every action of the Royal authority, except the 
making of war. If you read the “Gazette”? you will find that the boundary of a 
parish cannot be altered unless the matter is brought before the Queen and Privy 
Council. The law remains unaltered, and the law in this respect was applied in 
the case of the opium war. The case was put before the Court of Common Pleas, 
and the decision was that those hostilities were entirely unlawful; and the reason 
given was that there had been no Order in Council! If a criminal case had been 
brought before the Criminal Court, and any man-—from a General to a drummer- 
boy—who had taken away life in China had been tried at the Old Bailey, he must 
have been convicted of murder; and the same would be equally true of any General 
or any drummer-boy who might be convicted of taking life in Egypt or in the 
Soudan, where the Minister who made the war declared that the people against 
whom we were fighting were men “rightly struggling to be free.” Public con- 
science would revolt against the prosecution of a soldier who risks, and very often 
sacrifices his life, while the Minister goes scot-free, against whom we have no remedy 
except that of impeachment—not a very easy thing to maintain in these days. 
Therefore it is against the Minister and to the soldier himself that we appeal, and 
we ask him to refuse to draw the sword offensively in any case in which the Queen 
in Council has not declared war. An executioner would refuse to put a man to 
death unless that man had been tried, convicted, and sentenced, and that sentence 
approved by the Supreme authority of the country. I think we may, therefore, 
reasonably expect that if that demand is made upon soldiers they will pay attention 
to it—and I think so from that which has happened within the last few years. 
Five years ago Mr. Gladstone bombarded the forts of Alexandria, and accidentally, 
but not innocently, set the town on fire. When he had sent Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
disperse the Egyptian Army and restore order, what did Sir Garnet do? He 
obtained from the Khedive a proclamation calling for the assistance of the English. 
Why did he prefer the position of an Egyptian policeman to that of a British 
Officer? Because he felt that he was not 

The CoarrMAN: Order, order! I regret to stop you, Sir, but I understand it is 
not the custom to go into any political questions here. 

Captain BowpEn-SmitH, R.N.: My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I did not intend to 
address the meeting on this very excellent lecture, in fact, I do not feel myself 
competent to discuss it, and should not have risen had not the Declaration of Paris 
been alluded to. In the remarks I am about to makeI shall have probably the 
whole meeting against me, but for that reason I do not think I should hold my 
tongue. In the first Article of that Declaration privateering is abolished, and I 
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understand the whole of the countries of the world have accepted those Articles, 
excepting the United States and Spain. There was a communication between 
Great Britain and the United States on the subject, and the United States agreed 
to accept those propositions if it was added that the private property of citizens 
and subjects of belligerent Powers was to be free from capture on the high seas. 
Now, the lecturer says that would not be practicable, and. some of the speakers 
have echoed his sentiments, but I venture to disagree with him, believing that if 
these proposals were accepted the great gainer would be England. We have more 
commerce than any other country. Our great difficulty in the case of a war would 
be to protect that commerce, and there would be no such gainers, in my opinion, as 
our own nation if those Articles of the Declaration of Paris were further extended. 
I also disagree with the lecturer when he says that although private property is 
exempt from capture on land except under certain circumstances, yet that by sea it 
is not possible to bring in those provisions, because by doing so you would pro- 
long the war. The other day we had a lecture in this place on the matter of 
convoys, and it was there pointed out that convoying was now almost impossible. 
If this proposition of the States was carried out our commerce would be free, our 
mail steamers would run their course, and our whole naval power would be at our 
disposal for blockading the enemy and harassing him in other ways, which would 
be much to our advantage, and would cause much less annoyance to England. 
There is one other subject on which I wish to ask for information if I might do so. 
The lecturer referred to the Geneva Convention of 1864, and went on to speak of 
the Additional Articles which were added to that Convention in 1868. I was under 
the impression that those Additional Articles, though signed, never received the 
formal sanction of the Powers. If this is so, I should like to be informed of the 
fact, and I may add that I hope those Additional Articles were not all finally agreed 
to, because they are rather complicated, especially as regards the Navy. They 
seem to me to be unnecessary and complicated, but I believe they have never been 
formally agreed to. 

The CuarrMAn: I think you are right in that belief, in fact I am almost certain 
that you are right in saying that they did not receive our formal sanction. 

Lord STANLEY OF ALDERLEY: We are much indebted to the reader of this 
paper for the clearness and precision with which he has stated his case. The 
paper really embraces two subjects, one being the duty of a nation before declara- 
tion of war with regard to such declaration, and the other the duty of a nation in 
waging war. It is very encouraging for those who have long worked to secure 
greater respect for the law of nations to find a proposition coming from this Insti- 
tution for the restoration of the functions of the Privy Council, and repeal of the 
Statute of Queen Anne, and I think that this paper will assist those persons across 
the Channel who are endeavouring to obtain legislative interference for the 
prevention of unjust and precipitate wars. There is one passage in that part of the 
paper which refers to the waging of the war against which I must take exception. 
The writer mentions that it is impossible to reconcile the interests of the invaders 
and the inyaded, and his paper gives a remarkable instance of that. He quotes 
from a Manual of Military Law, which I understand is written by General Lord 
Wolseley. 

The CHARMAN: I am responsible for that portion of the Manual of Military 
Law which is referred to, but there is no reason why you should not attack it. 

Lord STANLEY OF ALDERLEY: I am very glad it has not been written by a 
military authority, otherwise it might have been quoted against us, and if we are 
invaded suddenly, certainly none of us will have time to get uniforms, and we 
might be shot as marauders, and the following passage quoted against us :—“ The 
non-combatant population as long as they are peaceable should not be exposed to 
violence. If, however, they resist, they are within their right; but they then 
undoubtedly run the risk of being taken for common marauders and punished 
accordingly, if they fail to adopt means to show that they are open and public 
belligerents.” That passage goes entirely against the reasons which kept this 
country from taking part in the Brussels Conference. 

Mr. W. Martin Woop: It would be presumptuous in me to offer any remarks 
bearing upon the military aspect of this question: But at the beginning of this 
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paper the author refers to international tribunals, and says: “ The idea of referring 
these disputes to the decision of neutrals is inconsistent with the liberty and dignity 
of independent nations.” TI think that is a misconception, because in all the pro- 
posals made towards institutions of this kind, whether special cases of which there 
have been several, or for more permanent courts, it has been on the basis of intel- 
ligent consent freely given. This consent is given voluntarily, and with deference 
to the judgment of the referees, which is above all supposed to be impartial. In 
thus showing a readiness to accept the decision of independent referees, or to 
submit each particular case to judicial examination, this would show the confidence 
of those who only desire what may be just and right. In this cause there is, it 
seems to me, nothing which derogates from the position of independent nations or 
from the self-respect which every nation should cherish. In fact, I think, my 
lord, it might be urged that it would show greater self-confidence and greater self- 
respect and dignity if powerful nations—those who wield power sufficient as they 
may consider to govern all the world—should consent to submit their disputes with 
other States to some method of international arbitration. Here I may mention that 
such a proposal is now being submitted jointly by two English associations to 
eminent men on the Continent, towards founding some international tribunal for 
dealing with disputes between nations. It is true that proposal has been met by 
the preliminary objection that before you have a tribunal you should have a code. 
That has been tried to be met by Professor Leone Levi, who is drawing up the 
outline of a code; and, though this cannot be complete at once, you are aware 
there are sufficiently established principles embodied in what is called the Law of 
Nations, which are sufficient ground upon which, at least, to base the draft of a 
code. Now, with regard to the gallant and learned lecturer’s treatment of the 
constitutional aspect of the questions of declarations of war, I will just call atten- 
tion to a passage in the lecture in speaking of “ declaration”’ and “ proclamation ;” 
perhaps these terms were not intended to mark out a distinction, but those terms 
do bring out a difference of great moment—to which reference has been already 
made. It will be observed that “a declaration of war” is an announcement that 
force will be applied to obtain redress; whereas a “proclamation” is a retrospective 
statement that hostilities “have commenced.” ‘There is thus an essential difference 
between the two. The lecturer says that the old form of proceeding has been 
rendered more difficult on account of the great facilities of modern warfare. But I 
do not see that this should make a declaration of war more difficult; and as hos- 
tilities can be commenced, so to speak, by a telegram, is not that all the more 
reason why these checks to hasty and ill-considered action, which the lecturer has 
in other parts of the paper so forcibly condemned, should be applied more care- 
fully and seriously than they have been of late years? We are told that this 
practice of issuing a declaration of war has fallen into desuetude ; but this breach 
in the observance is certainly a custom.to be deprecated, and I think it will be 
generally agreed that that is so. I know that some writers on international law 
have said that it has not been the practice of late years to issue declarations of war, 
but the reasons for that course, as the lecturer has shown, remain as strong as ever. 
The constitutional grounds on which a declaration should be made are as well 
founded as ever they were—indeed stronger, because of the precipitate manner in 
which hostilities can be entered on in modern times. As we see, wars may be 
commenced now-a-days by an irresponsible Executive, by members of the Cabinet 
who have no direct personal responsibility; whereas, I believe under the old 
custom of the Privy Council all those taking part in its proceedings, especiaily on 
occasion of calling on the military forces of the Crown, had to record their names 
and were responsible personally for the advice they gave. I will not occupy your 
time further, except to express my great appreciation of the lecture, which must 
have its effect in rendering this consideration of the whole subject of which it 
treats more reasonable and practical. 

General Sir Beauchamp Watker, K.C.B.: My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I wish that the first speaker had spoken more warmly of this lecture than he did, 
and I would not only supportall that he said but say much more. I think it is one of 
the most valuable lectures we have ever had in this Institution, and that it is only 
suggestive of too much discussion. I am very glad I had not a copy last night or I 
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might infringe our rules and speak much over my ten minutes. I, therefore, intend 
only to advert to two or three points which have been great subjects of considera- 
tion with me from the opportunities that I have had of witnessing war on a great 
scale. As regards the Convention of Geneva I suppose we must all say that it is an 
unmitigated benefit to humanity. I hope, however, the ladies will not think me a 
barbarous monster when I say it also has another side and may be extremely 
mischievous in war. If those who serve under the Red Cross of Geneva are not 
placed under the strongest military discipline and under the actual command of 
those who bear the command, they are about the most mischievous horde that I ever 
saw following an army. Anybody who thinks he can gain notoriety for himself, 
or, perhaps, pick up information for the newspaper with which he is connected, puts 
on the Red Cross, joins himself with a few others and follows the army, and if they 
are not repressed, they lead to a great deal of misciuief. Further than this, 1 am 
sure that the Red Cross may be used for very wrong purposes, and I am sure that 
the Red Cross is sometimes pushed into positions which have more of a military than 
«humane aspect. I recollect during the Conference of Brussels in 1874 being called 
on, with I presume other Officers employed in the same semi-diplomatic position 
that I occupied at the time, to report on various questions that were submitted to 
us. In doing sol carefully pointed out that that was one of the questions that 
might be as mischievous as it was advantageous, and that I for one certainly, if L 
ever had the great opportunity of commanding in the field, would not refuse to 
carry a position that was necessary for the success of the army I commanded, even if 
I saw a Red Cross hoisted on it. You may judge me as you please, but I speak as 
a soldier. My satisfaction on hearing, when the receipt of my despatch was 
acknowledged, that our Government were not disposed to join in this Convention 
was very large indeed, for I believe it to have been « most foolish proceeding. 
There is one point particularly adverted to by Captain Ross which almost more 
than any other has engaged my attention as a soldier. He says very plainly and 
forcibly that commanders in the field know the advantage of humanity, they are 
awure of what they gain by conciliating the inhabitants of the district they pass 
through. There never was anything more truly said. We may be successful but 
we may have to retreat, and if we ill-treat the inhabitants of those parts of a hostile 
country that we have to pass through, we ensure for ourselves a retreat of disaster. 
It is one of the wisest maxims of war that you shall not leave a hostile population 
behind you. Captain Ross is not quite right in one point when he says as regards 
the code of rules, “ All honour to those who have devoted themselves to so noble 
an end, but little or nothing has been done to reduce the universal misery brought 
about by armed conflicts between nations.” ‘There is a most admirable code of 
rules existent in Germany; I can quite excuse Captain Ross knowing nothing 
about it because I believe that I am almost tie only foreigner who has ever been 
allowed to see it, and it was given to me in so confidential a manner, that in 
forwarding to our Government the extracts I was allowed to make from it, I was 
obliged to make my despatches “ confidential.” Those rules are most excellent ; 
the whole subject is most carefully laid down, the whole question of requisitioning 
is put under very severe regulations, and I am quite satisfied that, should Germany 
be again involved in a Continental war the same oppression which unfortunately 
took place during the war of 1870-71 will not occur again. I had one great satis- 
faction. Having been attached during the war of 1866 and 1870-71 to one of the 
most humane and kindly soldiers that ever lived, and as distinguished by these 
qualities as he was successful in war, the Crown Prince of Prussia and Germany, 
who gave me the opportunity in 1866, after the Prusso-Austrian War was virtually 
concluded, of talking over the question of requisitions, and I then quoted to him 
my experience of the warin China. The day after we marched into Tientsin, a 
Committee was formed consisting of my dear friend Sir Harry Parkes, myself, and 
a Chinese Mandarin, who were to determine the question of how requisitions were 
to be made in that country. We came to the conclusion that the enemy should be 
paid‘for them, and the consequence was that during the whole of that campaign 
we were fed as I suppose no army was ever fed in this world before. The Chinese 
having become aware of our justice on this point, established a market every day at 
the conclusion of our march, and actually on two occasions on the battle-tield. I 
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remember one little incident connected with it. We, I suppose with the assistance 
of the provost-marshal, gave an English soldier two dozen one morning for taking a 
bunch of grapes from a Chinaman ; we also gave a Chinaman two dozen for giving 
too little change for something that he had sold, and 1 remember the grin of 
satisfaction with which my Chinese colleague the Mandarin brought this unfortu- 
nate wretch to me next morning suffering the punishment of what is called the 
“Cangue.” <A board is split and the head and arms are put through three holes 
made in the line of division, and then the board is pasted over with paper. I do 
not think that Mandarin was much pleased when either Sir Harry Parkes or myself 
told him that such things were not allowed, and that although he was our 
colleague the thing must be done away with. But the great satisfaction I had was in 
the war of 1870, when, on the 8th October, soon after His Majesty the King of 
Prussia marched into Versailles, I had the honour of dining at his table. I was 
sitting next to Count Moltke when either he or Count Bismarck leant across to me and 
said, ‘‘ You will be pleased to hear that what you have said to the Crown Prince is 
going to bear fruit: from the present moment we pay for everything that is 
brought into Versailles—everything is to be paid for on the nail.’”’ After dinner 
the King came up to me and said, “I hear you have been talking to my son, you will 
be glad to hear that I have suspended all requisitions, everything is going to be 
paid for and paid for in gold.” I really felt a satisfaction, which 1 do not think I 
had ever felt in this life before, at finding that my humble endeavour had conduced 
to so very desirable a result. I can only say that all that I have said as regards the 
value of this paper is inadequate to express what I feel as to the good that Captain 
Ross has done to the Institution by producing it. My gratification is also greatly 
increased by the fact that we have the honour of seeing the author of the best 
chapter in the Manual of Military Law occupying the position of our Chairman 
to-day. 
Captain P. H. Cotoms, R.N.: I had not intended to offer any remarks on this paper, 
because the subjects treated are really beyond my powers, and I cannot say that 
I have given any very great study to them, though I suppose most Officers have 
given them some study. Iam sure it will be a happy time for us if we should 
have to make war on land, to make war with nobody but soldiers, and I suppose 
we are coming to that, but it seems to me that Europe is getting over the diffi- 
culty by making everybody a soldier, so that it comes to the same thing in‘the 
end. The point which I ought to say a word about, if I said a word at all, is 
that which has been raised by my friend Captain Bowden-Smith as to the Decla- 
ration of Paris, as to the capture of an enemy’s goods at sea. That such capture 
has in all ages been lawful there is no question; the lecturer has correctly stated 
the point, but our position at present appears to me to be a very anomalous one, 
that the capture of an enemy’s property at sea is to be lawful, and yet not lawful 
if it be found in certain conditions, if it be found in the hands of a friend who may 
be, so to say, a secref:enemy. Probably in that case it is somewhat in the same 
conditions as the property which is at present in the hands of Father Keller, who 
is undergoing imprisonment in Dublin. But it appears to me with regard to the 
Deciaration of Paris that we cannot rest where we are, that as I tried to point out 
in the paper I read here the other day, on ‘‘ Convoys,” if war were declared, there 
would be an enormous premium upon transferring the flag from England to some 
foreign Power, a matter which would injure us most deeply, and I do not see, as it 
stands at present, how that could be met or avoided except by the temporary re- 
enactment of the Navigation Laws, which might be done. The remedy which has 
been proposed, in view of which proposal the United States and, I believe, Spain 
refused to accede to the Declaration, may or may not be the right one; my mind 
is quite open upon the subject. Captain Bowden-Smith takes the view that is 
taken by, as far as I can make out, an increasing number of naval Officers, that 
upon the whole, if private property at sea were free from capture, England would 
benefit greatly thereby, and that it would be a good measure for us. For myself I 
have no doubt whatever that it would be an advantage over our present position if 
it could be maintained ; but whether the rescinding of the Declaration of Paris, 
or the declaring of private property at sea in all bottoms free, would be best, I am 
not prepared to say. I think that is all, my lord, that I need advance on the 
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subject, but I cannot sit down without expressing for myself the great pleasure 
that I have had in reading this paper when it was first sent to me, and the great 
pleasure I have also had in hearing it read. It has been some of the pleasantest 
reading and the pleasantest hearing that I have ever witnessed in this theatre. 
We know what the ability of the lecturer had been on former occasions, and, there- 
fore, we expected an able paper, but I myself was not prepared for the literary 
grace, if I may say so, with which the paper has been compiled, 

Captain W. H. Henperson, R.N.: I do not wish that Captain Bowden-Smith 
should go away thinking that he will get no one present to support his views. 
1 for one do so. I believe among naval Officers there is an increasing number of 
those who have given consideration to the question and understand the danger and 
the difficulties of carrying out search and capture under existing conditions in time of 
war, will do so also. There is no need for me to say much, as I stated my views 
here last week. I am convinced we cannot stop where we are in reference to the 
Declaration of Paris, we must either go backwards or forwards. As a great nation, 
holding the position we do, and ever trying to set an example of international 
morality and honesty, it can neither be right nor can it become us to go back. In 
the arguments on both sides of the controversy the balance of weight is, I think, 
on the side of going forwards, and of exempting private property at sea from 
search and capture, except within the zone of a blockade ; all ships coming within such 
zone, whether the property of neutrals or belligerents, should be liable to capture. 
There is no need to draw the boundaries of a blockade zone within very narrow 
limits, peaceful traders and vessels of innocent intent will be only too glad to give 
it an inside berth, and save the delays and interference with trade which the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights at sea now entails. Trade has ever widening interests, 
there is a growing disinclination on the part of belligerents to interfere with 
neutrals, and of neutrals to put up with any interference on the part of belii- 
gerents. As it is there isa great resistance to the stoppage of mail-steamers, mail- 
bags have practical immunity, and the nation that attempted to revive arbitrary 
measures in this respect would simply not be allowed to do so. Lord Denbigh 
has just advocated a policy of retrogression. Can it be supposed that if we were 
neutrals in a great maritime war, the British mercantile community would permit 
the Government to allow either one or both belligerents to go back from the 
the Declaration of Paris so far as British interests were concerned ; or would the 
sense of the nation permit a revival of the licence at sea which took place during 
the wars at the end of the last and beginning of thiscentury? As we should not 
sanction a retrogression, neither would other nations allow it if we were a belli- 
gerent ; it must be borne in mind that when two nations are engaged in a serious 
struggle, the pressure of a neutral on either one side or the other will probably 
turn the scale, the demands of neutrals become law, they cannot be neglected by 
either belligerent. In this discussion there seems to be a feeling that war should 
be made easy, and that neither sailors nor soldiers should be hampered with any 
restrictions when waging war. Such feelings are not in accordance with historical 
lessons or the development of civilization, which is best advanced by making wars 
both difficult and dangerous. Ina free State the best cure for shortcomings and 
administrative defects is publicity, there is nothing to be feared from it, and the 
truth from independent observers is a national gain, much as individuals may 
dislike it. As matters stand, the levying of contributions and requisitions by an 
invading army is acknowledged and permitted by the customs of international law, 
but our practice is to pay for everything. Wellington did so when he invaded the 
south of France; since then our armies have always been accompanied by con- 
tractors who supply its wants. I should like to ask the lecturer by what authority 
he states that commissioned volunteer ships may capture an enemy's property at 
sea? So far as I know no captures have been made by any ship of a volunteer 
navy, the question has been tested, and is still an open one, the authorities on the 
subject being of opinion that the German decree of August, 1870, was closely 
allied to privateering, notwithstanding the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
that there were substantial differences. The incorporation of merchant ships into 
the Navy of any Power is perfectly legal, and individuals may present ships to the 
State, therefore the Russian Volunteer Fleet was and is permissible. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Barris, Q.C.: It has been stated, my lord, that war is illegal 
unless there has been a declaration of war. Now, I am not aware of that. It 
would place Officers who carry out the instructions of Government in a most perilous 
position if it were so. I understand, from the most recent authority (more recent 
than that given by a gentleman who spoke before with regard to it), that a state of 
war may exist de facto, although there has been no final declaration of war. But 
there must be an actual commencement of hostilities! An object of a declaration 
of war is to give formal notice to the subjects of the belligerent State, for war 
rescinds certain contracts and acts, even between the citizens of the State.? ‘Then, 
again, with regard to neutrals; it is most important that there should be a de- 
claration of war, that neutrals may know when hostilities have been actually 
determined upon seriously. But as far as I am aware the declaration of war is not 
necessary. I have only just had time to refer to one passage. 

The CHAIRMAN : It is quite settled that a declaration of war is not necessary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bayxis: It is suggested by Mr. David Dudley Field in his 
‘* Outlines of an International Code,’ published in 1876, that if countries abide by 
outlines, one of the outlines is that there shall be a declaration of war. I am glad 
to hear you, my lord, uphold what I stated. I think we may say this, even speaking 
from a jurist or legal point of view, that the lecturer has handled this subject 
surprisingly well. He has divided his subject into two parts; the first refers ‘‘ to 
those acts of the nation at large when considering whether hostilities should be 
begun, and, when a determination has been come to, to defend itself by force.” I 
admire the courage of the reader of the paper in declaring as a military man the 
perilous and most terrible consequences of going to war unless there be clear 
necessity for it. As the power of making war is placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, ought that not to be controlled in some way or other? The question’of war 
for which the nation is responsible, ought not to be in the power of a very few 
without the sanction of the country itself, and I am one of those who think 
that sometbing might be done in that direction. I daresay the Government does 
take advice ; it may be they consult eminent members of the Privy Council, or are 
guided by public opinion before going into a war—and I hope they doso. The 
second part of the lecture deals with ‘the instruments which a nation uses, or the 
methods it adopts in the struggle.’ Aliusion has been made by the lecturer to a 

Declaration, signed at St. Petersburg, forbidding the use of explosive bullets below 
the weight of something under one pound. ; 

The CHarrMAN: That is agreed to. 

Lieutenant-Colonel BayLis: That is a very important matter in itself, and there 
is also that of the ambulance, and greater regard by the enemy to the sick and 
wounded, under the Convention of Geneva, which are steps in the right direction. 
But I can very well understand what Sir Beauchamp Walker says, “ ‘that military 
and naval Commanders must be left to the free exercise of their will and unfettered 
judgment.” They must be guided by circumstances, and act pro re natdéd as the 
emergency arises, but never with unnecessary cruelty. Humanity may consist in 
putting an end to a war by the most stringent measures. I think the subject of the 
second point has been well brought to our notice, aud as to what ought to be done 
under the second head. A good deal has been said about the Decluration of Paris. 
I am not going into that. I think this lecture will be so important because, now, 
in time of peace, when men’s minds are not inflamed by the passions of war, this 
subject has been discussed in this peaceful theatre. With reference to whether or 
not. there should be an International Code to regulate the rights and duties of 
belligerents, the idea seems to be gaining ground with reference to questions of 
ambulance, and so on; though it might not be observed on all occasions, I think 
international public opinion will go a great way towards formulating rules that a 
war shall not be unnecessarily severe. ‘Then with regard to the effect on neutrals, 
how is that International Code to be carried into effect ? But without it, as Sir 
Beauchamp Walker told us, it is to the interest of belligerents to treat the in- 





1 The “ Teutonia,” 4 L.R., P.C., 171. 
2 « Esposito v. Bowden,” 7 E. and B., 763. 
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habitants of a hostile country generously, and not to have a lex talionis—not to 
have revenge for revenge ; we were not to go to war d l’outrance, but at the same 
time, that what is right or necessary to be done in war must depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case. I have alluded to the effect on belligerents themselves, 
and that is, it may be very much to their interest to be merciful in war. But there 
is this also to be considered in future wars. I do not know that it has been alluded 
to before, but we are all now aware of this fact, that European nations are armed 
almost to the teeth. There is now not only one Great Power, but several Great 
Powers, and if we interfere with the Treaty of Paris or any International Code, it 
strikes me we may have the neutrals against us. Indeed, it is impossible to foresee 
the immense influence the Great neutral Powers may exercise in future wars with 
reference to themselves and the belligerents respectively. The rights and duties of 
belligerents have been often defined, but the difficulty has been in enforcing them 
where might is right.! 

Colonel LonspaLE Hate: I rise to ask your lordship a question about a matter 
which presses upon my conscience very much. When I was living in a house in 
London the other day, there was a row in the neighbourhood, and I knew that the 
rioters were coming to attack my house. I consequently retreated to the upper 
story with my family and servants; I barred the staircase and secured a lot of 
provisions up there. As a matter of fuct we were in an impecunious district, and 
the water company had cut off the water supply, but before they did so we managed 
to take up to the upper stories a few tubs of water. My larder was full of provi- 
sions also, but there was no water there. There was a tap, and I had purposely 
connected this tap with a sewer that ran down the middle of the street; when the 
rioters came they wanted to starve me out, but I had food and pure water in 
abundance upstairs, so that I was not likely to be starved out. In my larder below 
the rioters gorged themselves with food, and then, poor people, they got rather 
thirsty. There was no water in the street, and they turned to the tap and found I 
had put on it alabel, “ This is pure sewage-water.” I may remind Sir Beauchamp 
Walker, who is here, of the example of our German friends in Metz who cut off 
the clean water supply from Gorze, and left the French only the well-water in Metz 
and the dirty Moselle. I had also a cask of cider and one of claret in the cellar, 
and I had put into each strychnine and prussic acid, and I wrote outside in large 
letters ‘ Poison.” What was the result, gentlemen? That the rioters had to go, 
being starved out by thirst. I had used poison; and I want our noble Chairman 
to tell me and Captain Ross of Bladensburg to tell me whether they thought that I 
was right in what I did, and that we may, therefore, similarly use poison in war. It 
is distinctly laid down that we may not do so, and, when I told my military friends, 
“T am going to the United Service Institution to advocate the use of poison in 
war,” they were all horrified. I respectfully ask why may not I starve a man by 
thirst as well as by hunger? The use of poison is not necessarily treachery. We 
are told we must not use poison in war—why? The noble Chairman told me an 
hour or two ago it wasa cruel thing. I cannot help that. All war is more or less 
cruelty. Let me teil you what happened the other day in Burmah. You will say 
it was uncivilized warfare ; it was the most sensible warfare. This was told me by 
an. Officer of an English battalion that marched up the country. The battalion 
started 800 strong; and this battalion was, be it remembered, invading the country, 
and as they passed pond after pond there were our own sentries put over them to 
prevent our troops drinking because those ponds had, so my informant believed, 
been poisoned. Eventually they came to a pond of good water into which the 
battalion threw themselves like horses to drink ; but 400 out of those 800 men had 
fallen out nearly dead with thirst. Surely the Burmese were perfectly justified in 
destroying the water supply. You admit that solid food, like crops and stores and 





1 The following books may be consulted with advantage :—Twiss, ‘‘ On the Rights 
and Duties of Nations in Time of War,’ Index, Belligerents. Phillimore’s “ In- 
ternational Law,” Index, Belligerents. Wheaton’s, ditto, ditto. Halleck’s, ditto, 
ditto. Hull’s “Rights and Duties of Neutrals.’’ Castle’s ‘‘ Law of Commerce in 
Time of War.” 
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provisions, may be destroyed, but you say, “No, you may not destroy the liquid 
food, the water,” notwithstanding that the absence of a local supply of this 
liquid food renders the advance of an invader almost impracticable. 1 deliberately 
advocate the use of yee in water in warfare when it is not used treacherously. 

Captain Curtis: I should like to ask how far an inferior force is justified in 
firing on a superior force when there is no reasonable chance of escape, and causing 
thereby a useless loss of life.1 In the last French war I believe a brig fired on a 

42-gun frigate, and when they captured the brig, the frigate’s people were very 
unceremonious in handling the crew. With respect to coal and wheat in friendly 
bottoms, this coal although it may belong to a private individual may become a 
wunition of war. 

‘The CHAIRMAN : Coal is contraband of war. 

Captain Curtis: The French made rice a contraband of war the other day. We 
cannot subsist without wheat, and I have no doubt they will make that a contra- 
band of war. We can go without clothes, but we cannot go without food. 

Captain Ross or BLapENsBuURG: My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, I do not 
think I have very much to say in reply, and I need not trouble you for long. I 
think the discussion has mainly hinged upon the maritime aspect of the question 
which I have had the honour of bringing before you, and also upon the question as 
to whether international tribunals could by any means put an end to warfare in 
Europe. With regard to the latter, I think it will be admitted that it would be 
impossible for an independent nation to submit its case for war to any international 
tribunal. An international tribunal means a tribunal of neutrals. Neutrals have 
separate interests to ourselves, and must of necessity carry on their own policy, and 
look to their own interests in every matter of public importance. Consequently, 
they would not be fair or impartial judges to decide upon a quarrel which we might 
have with another nation. I submit that any quarrel that we have should be a 
bond fide quarrel ; and if we mean to go to war, we cannot do so unless we have a 
real necessity for the steps we are about to take. We have got to put people to 
death, we have got to sacrifice our own troops, we have got to spend our own money, 
we must then have a cogent cause, we must be urged by a real necessity, and so 
defend ourselves with all those resources which Providence has given us, and which 
are under the control of the Sovereign power of the nation. How then and under 
such circumstances can we go to neutrals and tell them to arrange this quarrel for 
us? It seems to me were this done, that the dignity and the independence of a 
nation would decay at once. I cannot conceive that any person who gets properly 
and clearly into his mind what a real war implies, can say: ‘“ We will go to neutrals 
—our future possible enemies—and ask them to decide such a vital and indeed 
personal question as this.’? Of course I admit that very frequently where a nation 
has involved itself in a quarrel, that it may wish to be out of it without war, and 
that it may seek the good offices of another nation, and say: ‘Get us out of this 
trouble ; intervene or arbitrate for us, and we shall then have your authority and 
the benefit of your good offices to get ourselves out of the difficulty we have got 
into; we can then retreat out of a position which we do not wish to maintain by a 





1 November 17th, 1855. Kinbourn. The defence of this fort wheu the com- 
bined French and English squadrons were on the river and sea side of it, and it 
was cut off by land by our landing party of military, the whole commanded by 
superior guns, caused a useless loss of life in defending it, there was no chance of 
relief. The Governor was called upon twice to surrender, as the Admiral did not 
wish to make unnecessary slaughter. 

May 29th, 1855. The garrisons of Kertch and Yenikale wisely retired, and we 
took possession of what was left after their blowing up the forts. 

June, 1886. Marimpul and Yierk could not offer resistance, the light squadron 
contented themselves by destroying grain and fodder, and left the towns intact. 
At Taganrog we were not allowed to fire on the militia when they were forming ; 
after they deployed and fired on us from sheltered situations, then we fired ; we 
should have been justified in firing the town, instead of only the shipping in the 
harbour and grain in the store houses. 
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war, and we can do so by your help with dignity and with safety.” That class of 
arbitration I can understand. We have had a recent experience of this in the case 
of Germany and the Caroline Islands. I suppose Prince Bismarck wanted to get 
out of a difficulty, and he successfully left the question to arbitration ; he was able 
to retreat from an uncomfortable position, and this, perhaps, he could not have 
done otherwise, without producing a considerable and needless amount of inter- 
national irritation. But I am dealing with a real question of war, where the safety 
of the State is at stake, and not with such particular cases. It would be then 
necessary that you should decide the cause of war for yourselves, and if you find it 
a necessity to defend yourselves, you must do so by the use of your force alone, 
when other means of obtaining redress fail. That is all I propose to say on the 
question of international arbitration. With regard to the Declaration of Paris, I 
did not mean to raise that question directly. I did not mention it;! the only 
allusion I made to it was with regard to capture. That property is captured in 
warfare on land there can be no doubt; whatever people say to the contrary, 
private property is captured in war time, and I have given two examples which I 
think are very much to the point to prove that it is so, one being the requisitions 
which are raised, I admit not by the British Army as a rule, but raised by Con- 
tinental armies, and the other being the capture of cotton in the Anierican war, 
because it tended to support the war. The same rule applies exactly to maritime 
war. Commerce tends to support war, and therefore it can be and is seized. There 
are several gentlemen here who have said that they think it would be far more 
desirable that we should go forward to a state of things in which no property could 
be captured at sea. I admit that there might be something to say in favour of this 
proposition ; but the question is, can you do it? You might just as well say that 
you would like to go to such a state of things in which no gunpowder could be 
used. If the capture of our commerce at sea would weaken us, surely no enemy if 
he really wanted to reduce us and had a cause of war against us, would allow all 
our commerce to go free. He could not stultify himself by allowing wealth which 
supports war to increase, if he could diminish or destroy that wealth, and so bring 
the war toa conclusion in his favour. One gentleman said just now if our com- 
meree were not subject to capture we should have more force to blockade the 
enemy’s ports; but I do not suppose an enemy would allow or agree to that 
arrangement. Is there any enemy who would agree to allow all our commerce to 
go free and so reduce our present expense, to permit our merchants to make their 
money as if they were at peace, and at the same time to let us have the power to 
blockade his ports by a superior navy? I do not think he would be so foolish as 
to sanction so one-sided a bargain. I am entirely with you on this point if you can 
get people to say, “ We won’t fight at all ;” and if you can get them on all occasions 
to act upon this proposition ; but when we must have wars, when they cannot be 
put an end to by any proper device, when other nations know exactly what war 
means and try to coerce us by every means that they possibly can, surely then no 
power on earth will induce them to allow our commerce to go perfectly free, and to 
forego the best means they can have for reducing us to their will. Our trade wiil 
then be certainly captured in future wars; paper compacts will not save it. Well, 
it is said the Declaration of Paris has exposed us to more danger than other nations, 
in that it allows our commerce to be captured, because we are the great carrying 
nation, and we cannot put our commerce under a neutral flag without losing our 
shipping trade, but that it prevents thé capture of the commerce of other nations 
that may be at war with us, because they can with less risk put their merchandize 
under a neutral flag. Now, if we are in this dilemma, and if we are likely at the 
outbreak of a war to see our shipping trade transferred to another flag and so suffer 
a great national loss, if we have got to fear this danger, and if we cannot go forward 
and get belligerents to acknowledge that no commerce is to be captured, then it 
seems to me we have but one other course open to us, we must go back and rescind 





1 T had an opportunity of giving my opinions upon the Declaration of Paris in a 
paper which I read at the Royal United Service Institution in 1876, headed 
“ Maritime Rights.” See Journal, vol. xx, page 423 e¢ seq. 
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the Declaration of Paris. I would sooner see this done now when we have no 
prospect of war before us, than wait for the eve of a war. I hope for this reason, 
that if we wait for the moment when we are just about to embark in a war, it is 
evident that neutrals would have a cause, and perhaps a plausible cause, of com- 
plaint against us; they would say, “‘We hoped when you were at war to drive a 
roaring trade out of your necessities, and now we won’t allow you to repudiate that 
Declaration which would have given us these advantages.’’ On the eve of a war we 
should not like to excite the susceptibilities of neutrals, and that seems to mea 
good reason why we cannot afford to refuse to consider the consequences of the 
Declaration of Paris now when we are at peace with all other nations. It appears 
to me, therefore, that we ought to do something xow. We cannot go forward to a 
condition of things where all commerce shall be free in war time, we cannot remain 
as we are and.lose our carrying trade, so however uncomfortable it may be for us, 
we shall have, for safety, to go back to the old conditions of maritime warfare ; and if 
we have to go back, I would sooner that we should do so now than that we should 
wait until a war breaks out to take that step. Colonel Hale brought up the 
question of poison: I think I will leave that for our noble Chairman to answer. I 
will, however, say this, I think there is only one authority on the Law of Nations, 
among all those jurists who have written on the subject, who has defended the use 
of poison in war time; that writer is Bynkerschoek. If I was called upon to 
pronounce on that question, I would say I would sooner base myself upon the 
conclusions arrived at by the great bulk of jurists all over the world, than I would 
rely upon the opinion of one jurist. We know that the use of poison has been 
condemned in remote ages. The Romans in the earliest days condemned it, and 
would have nothing to say to any person who used poison. ‘They considered it to 
be a barbarous mode of warfare; this must be so in the nature of things, because 
consider what would be the fearful and indiscriminate havoe which poison would 
cause. If it was once begun to be used it would be used generally, and if used 
generally you would simply destroy millions of innocent lives, whose destruction is 
not necessary for the object of war. I think it would be a shocking method of 
carrying out hostilities, it would be useless cruelty, and I certainly myself should 
not like to see it used. My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, I am very much obliged 
to you for the kind way in which you have received my lecture. 

The CuarrMan: We have had so able a paper and so able a discussion that it is 
not my duty, and I am sure it would not be your pleasure that I should address 
you but for a very few moments. The only topic on which I wish to speak is a 
very dry one, that is with respect to the use of the terms “‘law” and ‘ custom,” 
and the suggestions made with respect to the codification of these customs or laws. 
Now with respect to the term I think it is material you should consider that a 
“law” has been defined by all modern jurists as a rule of conduct which has human 
sanction, or to which some human tribunal can attach a punishment. I need not 
say to you that the laws of war admit of no human punishment. If a General 
disobeys them he may be recalled by his own country. Providence alone avenges 
the unjust exercise of the stern customs of war. Therefore I consider that “ law ” 
is an inapplicable expression when used in relation to the customs of war. I also 
think in substance it is utterly impossible to define the laws of war. I have had 
the misfortune or the good fortune, I believe, to define and draw more Acts than 
any other human being, and | maintain that the laws of war are absolutely inde- 
finable, for this rexson, that the supreme law of war is the safety of the Army, 
and every rule we could lay down must be subject to the vague exception that it 
is to apply in cases of extremity, and therefore would be in fact a trap to scrupu- 
lous consciences, because a very scrupulous Officer would be unwilling to decide 
that the extremity was such as to justify. the violation of the law. In fact, I 
think the limits of the laws of war may be defined by two expressions, one used, I 
think, by the old Italian General who was concerned in quelling the rebellion in 
Sicily, who said that war was not an affair of kid gloves and rose-water; while 
Bacon says, if I recollect right, that wars are not indiscriminate massacres, but 
appeals to Providence to settle the disputes of nations, and therefore we are 
enjoined to use the greatest humanity. Ido not believe you can more correctly 
detine what the laws of war are. On the one hand you must exercise the sternest 
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rule, although it involves great human suffering, if it is essential to save your Army ; 
on the other hand, English Officers will never disregard the interests of humanity, 
they will never destroy the innocent if they can help it with the enemy. I think, 
then, the rules of war are to a great extent rules of conscience, and as for laying 
them down in a code, I think it is impossible, and although I am afraid I shall 
weary you, I will say one word more with. respect to such a code. Take the case 
which everybody knows has occurred over and over again, as Sir Beauchamp 
Walker knows above all other men, when the Germans on entering. France shot a 
man without mercy who, we will say, cut a telegraph, they acted in pursuance of a 
rule of war. Now supposing the French had laid down in a code and assented to 
it, that every man who cut a telegraph in the region occupied by the enemy was to 
be shot, and supposing the Germans had taken a man, and just as they were 
going to shoot him, down came a more powerful French force and prevented them. 
Do you think the Frenchmen would shoot their own countryman who bad simply 
done an act most meritorious in itself to save his country, thereby risking the 
shameful death of hanging or shooting? Or take another case. Hofer, the 
Tyrolese, when he was shot by Napoleon, was he ever considered a criminal? I 
think it would be the most unjust thing in the world to attempt to make these 
rules laws of war, laws assented to by nations, and to have a binding effect. They 
must be one-sided laws, and ever will be. ‘Then with respect to the question my 
friend Colonel Hale raised about poison. He is not satisfied with my idea that it 
is cruel. Now it is not fhe object of war to carry out all manner of barbarity. I 
remember that Pelissier’s conduct in smoking out the Arabs, in my younger days 
was considered not a very nice thing for an Officer to do. But if Colonel Hale is 
not satisfied with the moral reason, I would also say that in my opinion it would be 
most highly inexpedient. I think there are a great number of the operations of 
war which may be brought under that rule. Of course it requires no skill in war- 
fare to poison all the wells. Everybody can do it, and supposing it were allowed 
what would you gain? It would simply come to this, you would gain no advan- 
tage over the enemy, because the enemy would do the same. If the wells all over 
the country were poisoned it would do no more good than those barbarous devas- 
tations of the Palatinate, and all those devastations we hear of in history. 
As everybody can do it, I do not think they gain any advantage from it, and, 
therefore, as I understand, Sir Beauchamp Walker is a much better judge of the . 
matter than I am, and a much more skilful speaker on them, but, as 1 understand 
it, nations have agreed that there are certain acts which are not advantageous to be 
done, because in fact they can be done by everybody, such as desolating a country 
or destroying the wells. I think that is the feeling which certainly with respect to 
requisitioning has led armies as a general rule to adopt a more humane method. 
There was only one other question which some gentleman wished me to answer, 
namely, about a very inferior force attacking or resisting a superior force at the risk 
of being refused quarter. I thought the rule was entirely exploded that because a 
small force had resisted to the utmost, you do not grant them quarter. 1 should 
have thought the rule was perfectly plain; if brave men are willing to give their 
lives to defend a place, I do not think it is for brave men who conquer them to 
destroy them after surrender. If such were the rule of war, who is to judge what 
is an inadequate force? for the courage of one man or of a battalion has in fact 
retrieved tle whole issue of a battle; and yet those men if they be beaten are to 
have no quarter. There is a notable instance in the case of Sir Algernon Greville 
in former days, who, if I recollect right, fought till his ship sunk, against a whole 
fleet, and died thanking God that he had done his duty. I cannot conceive any 
English ‘Officer doubting that such a man ought to have quarter. With respect to 
the question that has been been asked me with regard to commissioned volunteer 
ships, I am not quite certain that I understand what the lecturer meant by 
“Volunteer Ships”’ I have always understood that the commission covers the 
ship, that if a Government gave a commission to the Officer of a ship as a ship of 
war, that that covered the ship, but I am not quite certain. Is not that so? 
Lieutenant-Colonel Baris: I think it is so, my lord, but the form of commis- 
sion issued by the Admiralty is very special indeed. 
The Cuarrman: That would be my answer. 
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Captain Ross or BrapEnsBure: I omitted to answer one point in my reply. I 
think Captain Henderson is in error regarding the decision of the Law Officers of 
the Crown in reference to German volunteer ships of war. In the Franco-German 
war the Germans gave out that they were going to commission ships under the 
name of a volunteer marine. The French objected to this proceeding, and asked 
the British Government whether it was not contrary to the first Article of the 
Declaration of Paris, which proposed to abolish privateering. The Law Officers 
gave it as their opinion, that this volunteer marine (or armoured volunteer ships) 
was not contrary to the first Article of the Declaration of Paris, and that therefore 
this proceeding would be legal. 

The CHarrMAn: One pleasant duty remains, and that is to ask you to return 
our mostearnest thanks to Captain Ross for his extremely interesting lecture. 

General Erskine: We should also pass a vote of thanks to Lord Thring for 
taking the chair. I am sure that in doing so he has given us very valuable 
information upon a very important subject. 
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Orders on the Field of Battle.—Necessity for written orders. Case of Kassassin. 

Night Operations.—Night attacks by our troops exceptional in these wars. Night 
attacks on our troops unusual. Examples of night attacks. 

Night marches followed by assault at daybreak. Examples. 

Difficulties cf night marching illustrated by examples. Night marches suitable 
rather for a single effort than for sustained operations. The advance from 
Abu Klea and retreat from the Ingogo battlefield. 

Evil effects of a succession of night marches. 

Night marches in proximity to enemy generally successfuJ, Our adversaries seldom 
on the look out. 

Marches Generally.—Statistics of marches. These tend to show that the rate of 
advance is much slower than in European warfare. 

Marching power displayed by our soldiers in Afghanistan and the Soudan. 

Defence Works.—Value of indifferent defences to our adversaries. Tel-el-Kebir 
shows effect of earthworks in breaking up attack. 

Rough expedients as used by ourselves. Bates 

Rorke’s Drift. Fort Battye and Dubai. 

Obstacles in the Soudan and Naga Hills. 

Experiences tend to show value of very slight defence works. 

Summary of Tactical Lessons. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


General tendency of lessons on this head to be learnt from our small wars. 

Mobilization of Reserves.—First calling out of Reserves in 1878. 

The Egyptian campaign of 1882. Unsatisfactory results due to centralization. 
Improvement in 1885. Should Reserves be called out at all for suc. opera- 
tions? Objection to such a course. 

Organization for Small Wars.—Troops at head of roster for service not ready to 
take the field. Zulu and Egyptian Wars, 1885. Establishment laid down 
insufficient. 

Necessity for a more practical organization. 

Question of Horses.—Egyptian expedition. Statistics of horses required to bring 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers up to war strength. Result. 

Purchase of horses in United Kingdom on emergency. 

Absolute necessity of a reserve of horses. 

Satisfactory results from careful selection of horses for Egyptian campaign. 

Remounts at the Cape. 

Transport.—Skeleton transport service as organized at home useless for irregular 
warfare. 

Indian depéts of pack transport impossible at home. 

Failure of wheeled transport in Egypt. Delay in purchasing necessary mules and 
conveying them to theatre of operations. 

Capabilities of Mediterranean as regards pack transports not utilized to the full. 

Commander Goodrich on our transport in Egypt. 

Comparison with transport of Indian Contingent. 

Necessity of organizing transport before commencement of hostilities. 

Transport in Afghanistan, its failure at the outset and gradual development. 
Deduction. Hired transport: advantages and disadvantages. Examples. 
Carriers: This form of transport in Ashanti and elsewhere. Liability of carriers 

to panic. Examples. 

Difficulty as regards food for carriers in Ashanti and Abyssinia. : 

Camel transport: its advantages and its disadvantages. Experiences in the Kurum 
Valley and Bayuda Desert. 

General Conclusion as to Organization.—Vogt’s opinion. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Tendency to Lighten Weight carried by Soldier.—Napoleon’s view. Knapsack 
carried for soldier. 

Weight carried in various campaigns. 

Procedure in Ashanti and Afghanistan. Actual kit generally in excess of regula- 
tion. 

Failure of Weapons.—Jamming of the rifles: probable causes. Objections to the 
built-up cartridge. 

Defective bayonets. 

Supply of S.A. Ammunition.—Carriage of regimental reserve in various campaigns. 
Carriers: procedure in Jowaki campaign. 

8.A. ammunition boxes: lighter boxes desirable. 

Number of rounds carried on the person, &c. Examples. 

Experiences seem to point to carrying greater number of rounds than the regula- 
tion allowance. 

Use of sword-bayonet in Ashanti. 

Artillery.— Necessity of increase in number of rounds of case shot carried. 

Supply of ammunition. Small expenditure usual in these wars. Statistics. 

Ammunition wagon appears to carry more than is necessary. Its complete failure 
in Egypt. Limber system appears to have certain advantages. - Difficulty in 
supplying ammunition from the wagon bodies at Maiwand. 

Arming of artillery drivers. 

Range-finders. Bad results obtained in these campaigns. 
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Clothing. —Necessity for a peace and a war kit, and for some fixed system in place 
of existing arrangement. 

Carriages.—G.S. wagons generally useless. Reasons. 

Other lighter vehicles have generally proved serviceable. Too much stress laid on 
durability and strength. 

Bivouac versus Camp.—Yents frequently discarded in these wars. Examples. 

When tents cannot be dispensed with. 

General conclusion. 

Lessons to be learnt as regards Equipment and Organization. 

Conclusion. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE REFERENCES. 


Afghan Official, ’78-79 “‘ Anglo-Afghan War of 1878-79” (Confidential). 
- "79-80 9 Re 1879-80 9 

Zulu Official.......... “ Narrative of the Field Operations connected with the 
Zulu War of 1879” (Intelligence Department). 

Mayne ..,..++2-..++5 ‘Fire Tactics.” Capt. Mayne, R.E. 

Burleigh ............ ‘Desert Warfare.” B. Burleigh. 

Hozier .....e.e02.-+- “ British Expedition to Abyssinia.” Capt. H. M. Hozier. 

Brackenbury.......+.. “ Narrative of the Ashanti War.” Capt. H. Bracken- 
bury, R.A. 

Goodrich ..esccseoeee Report of Naval and Military Operations in Egypt, 
1882.” Commander Goodrich, U.S.N. 

Mobilization.......... ‘Mobilization and Embarkation of an A.C.” Colonel 


Furse. 

Transport ..... eeeeeee ‘Military Transport.” Colonel Furse. 

a URS re cere . “Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.” 

R.A.L. ......2eee000-- ‘Minutes of Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion.” 

Wilson....ce..eeeeee- ‘Kortito Khartoum.” Sir C. Wilson, K.C.B. 

Wolseley..........++- ‘Soldiers’ Pocket Book.” 

Egyptian Official...... ‘ Military History of the Egyptian Campaign.” (In the 
Press.) 


[In accordance with a suggestion made by the referees, footnotes showing the 
authority on which statements are made have been added to this essay. The 
writer has been permitted to refer to the now immediately forthcoming Official 
History of the 1882 Campaign. When such references are wanting, the informa- 
tion has been derived from Officers who took part in the operations quoted.—C. E. C.] 


ScumMMER manoeuvres on a colossal scale have grown into an institu- 
tion on the Continent. The Great Military Powers vie with each 
other in the completeness of their yearly programme, in the appear- 
ance of reality infused into the operations, and in the numbers 
gathered together for the pageant. On this side of the Channel, 
however, little inclination has been shown for following the example 
of our neighbours. 

Our insular pecoliarity in this respect is not without a reason. 
The British Army has of late years little needed sham manceuvres to 
train it for the great game of war. Its organization and capabilities 
have been frequently subjected to the rude test of actual field 
service. While no severe strain has on any occasion been thrown on 
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its resources, it has yet coped with difficulties of varied and excep- 
tional character. It has taken part in protracted and hazardous 
operations in all quarters of the globe. It has passed through sun- 
shine and through cloudy weather. 

As developing our remodelled military system, and as affording 
precedents for guidance in future campaigns under like conditions, 
the many expeditions undertaken by British troops of recent years 
are deserving of attentive study. The lessons to be learnt from our 
wars in Afghanistan, in South Africa, and in Egypt, are many and 
various, but the experiences gained by no means always point to the 
same conclusion. Adversaries so dissimilar in their methods of 
fighting as are the Ashanti and the Arab cannot be confronted with 
the same tactical formations. Theatres of war differing so widely in 
their topographical and climatic characteristics as do Manitoba and 
Afghanistan, call for the utmost elasticity as regards organization and 
equipment. 

Yet in one respect the conclusions to be drawn from these cam- 
paigns are inaccord. Their history teaches us that when the trained 
soldier of Europe meets the Asiatic or the savage, the whole system 
of war undergoes an organic change, and that military science as 
moulded by the great Continental struggles of our time must be modi- 
fied to meet circumstances foreign to European warfare. 

There is no feature more remarkable in these conflicts than the 
fact that it is the disciplined army that is obliged to conform its 
methods to those of adversaries infinitely inferior in intelligence and 
armament. An enemy who sets fundamental principles of strategy at 
defiance, whose tactics are ill-defined and unintelligible, whose orga- 
nization lies merely in the bond of union that will band together 
individuals for some common end, tends to drag down those opposed 
to him to his own level. We find ourselves unwillingly compelled to 
resume the discarded formations of the past. We feel the keen 
edge of military science in a manner blunted by contact with the 
savage. 

The minor campaigns of the past twenty years abound in examples 
of recognized rules of war found inapplicable, and they afford 
admirable illustrations of irregular and disjointed operations. But 
they serve also to demonstrate what there is of good in our organiza- 
tion, and to lay bare the weak points of our system. The subject will, 
therefore, first of all be considered from the strategical and tactical 
point of view; it will afterwards be investigated in its bearing on 
administration and equipment. 


STRATEGY. 


The speedy decision of momentous issues is a characteristic of the 
great wars of to-day. The short shrift accorded to an adversary, the 
rapidity with which one crushing blow follows another, the almost 

.dramatic suddenness with which stupendous conflicts are brought 
to a close, are the most remarkable features of modern strategy. 

But when we turn to our own experiences in dealing with weak 
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and ignorant foes the picture undergoes a change. We see tedious 
and harassing operations dragging on towards the attainment of some 
distant object. Actual fighting plays but a very secondary part in 
such irregular contests. The prolonged operations in Bhootan, in 
Zululand, and in Afghanistan, form in this respect a marked con- 
trast to the short and decisive campaign of Tel-el-Kebir; and for the 
cause thereof we have not far to seek. Our adversaries in 1882 
were organized on the European model, and fought in the European 
method. 

The Initiative-—Strategists insist that a prompt seizure of the 
initiative is the first step on the road to success. In Continental war- 
fare this question admits of no diversity of opinion, but in campaigns 
such as these under consideration, this seizure of the initiative loses 
its significance. Such opponents as Afghans and Zulus have no 
intricate mobilization to be checked by rapid movements, no deep-laid 
schemes to be upset by a sudden coup. The circumstances of the 
case invariably force offensive strategy on the civilized Power at the 
outset. The initiative is not, therefore, in dispute. It follows then 
that promptitude in commencing hostilities with a view of gaining 
the initiative—so desirable in a Continental struggle—is of far less 
moment at the outset of our minor campaigns. Every nerve should 
of course be strained to prepare for the conflict, not an instant should 
be lost in crossing the frontier when all is ready, but it is far better 
to delay even unnecessarily before venturing on hostile territory than 
to come to a standstill through inefficiency once the operation has 
commenced. 

The capture of Kabul by Sir F. Roberts is a case in point. During 
the three weeks that elapsed after the news of the massacre startled 
India, before the avenging column commenced its march, a dissatis- 
faction bred of ignorance manifested itself at the supposed tardiness 
in the forward mouvement. This was unadvoidable. A certain delay 
was dictated by the necessity of securing an efficient transport 
service ;' this difficulty overcome, the thoroughly efficient force 
attained its object rapidly and without hitch. To have committed an 
expedition in an unprepared state to an enterprise so hazardous, 
would have been but to court failure and possibly disaster. 

Compared with the swoop on the Afghan capital, the ill-starred 
attempt to suppress the Boer revolt with a mere handful of men 
stands in melancholy contrast. Cavalry so urgently needed for 
the contemplated operations were hastening up from the sea-coast, 
and strong reinforcements were at hand, yet, in the hope of crush- 
ing disaffection by promptitude and vigour, an enterprise was 
undertaken that with the numbers available could lead but to one 
result. 

While delay in entering upon hostilities will but slightly prejudice 
the chance of ultimate success, owing to the unsystematic manner in 
which such opponents prepare for the struggle, any hesitation when 
operations have commenced is to be deprecated. A pause is inter- 
preted as weakness. The wild tribes that people the marches of our 

1 See “ Afghan War,” Hensman, p. 5. 
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Indian Empire, the fanatic followers of the Mahdi, the legions over 
whom Ketchwayo held sway, such foemen have no appreciation of 
the resources or requirements of civilization. Incapable of discerning 
portents unmistakable to the initiated eye, they read in the slow 
and halting progress of the invader the sure sign of timidity and 
impotence, numbers flock to the hostile standard, and the resistance 
to be overcome increases tenfold. Efforts should then be directed 
rather towards ensuring vitality and vigour in the operations when 
these have commenced, than towards a prompt assumption of the 
offensive. 

Descents on a Hostile Coast.—The latitude of action arising out of 
maritime ascendency when a descent on some point in an enemy’s 
coasts is in contemplation, has been well illustrated in the campaigns 
under consideration. The first campaign on the Red Sea littoral 
opened with the disembarkation of a force at Trinkitat and successful 
operations based on that port; a few days later the whole was trans- 
ferred by sea to Suakin to give Osman Digma battle on new 
ground. The transference of the British expedition from Alexandria 
to Ismailia in 1882 is a still more remarkable example. But while 
the position of an army based on the sea has many advantages it has 
also certain objections. The surf and nature of the beach at Cape 
Coast Castle was the source of considerable inconvenience at the 
commencement of the Ashanti War. The shallowness of the water 
at Zula necessitated elaborate and expensive preparations for the 
disembarkation of the Abyssinian expedition. Bad weather pre- 
vented the landing of stores during several days at Port Durnford, 
and so caused the supplies of General Crealock’s division to run some- 
what short. 

Natural harbours such as Trinkitat are not always available, and 
there, in spite of deep water and good anchorage, the disembarkation 
of General Graham’s small force required several days. While the 
seizure of the Suez Canal, followed by the appearance of the British 
Army at Ismailia, was an operation carried out with a secrecy and 
suddenness that has made it one of the most remarkable military 
achievements of the day, so great are the obstacles in the way of 
rapid disembarkation that the advance towards Kassassin was carried 
out by a mere handful of men almost within sight of the crowded 
transports on Lake Timsah. Cavalry and artillery had to press on 
with horses out of condition, and for some days the advanced troops 
had completely outrun their supplies. But as a disembarkation pro- 
ceeds the strain is relaxed. It is only at the first that difficulty and 
confusion are inevitable. As the arrangements for supply were 
perfected in General Crealock’s Division, one fine day in the week 
was estimated as sufficient for landing requisite stores at Port 
Durnford. - 

Difficulty of bringing Matters to a Decisive Issue-—One of the most 
striking features of irregular warfare is the disinclination shown by 
undisciplined warriors to commit themselves to a general engage- 
ment. It is this repugnance felt by our opponents towards decisive 

1 Zulu Official, p. 119, note. 
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action that is a principal cause of the tedious and harassing nature 
of such operations. When fearless adversaries such as are the 
Soudanese, the Ghazis, or the Zulus, charge down on our troops in 
the open, they sacrifice the strategical advantages they possess, and 
enable the tactical superiority derived from arms of precision and a 
well-regulated discipline to assert itself. The pitched battles at 
Tamai, at Ahmed Kehl, and at Kambula resulted in the slaughter of 
the best fighting men among the assailants, and in the demoralization 
of the remainder. The heavy losses sustained by the Arabs at Abu 
Klea took the spirit out of their onslaught on the square on the 
following day. After their experience at Amoaful the Ashantis 
offered a far less stubborn resistance between the Ordah and 
Coomassie. When the Abyssinians rushed down on the British 
columns near Arogee, only to be hurled back broken and dismayed, 
they were paving the way for the bloodless entry into their formidable 
hill fortress. 

If then results so satisfactory can be obtained by bringing on an 
attack, or by assailing the enemy in his positions, there is every 
inducement for forcing an action. When the antagonist leans 
towards operations of a guerilla character, as in the Afghan passes, 
in Kaffirland and in Burmah, he must be tempted into giving 
battle. Indeed when choice lies between assailing hostile gatherings 
even ip strong positions and ousting them by strategical manceuvre, 
there will seldom be excuse from shrinking from decisive action. 
Tel-el-Kebir is an excellent example of the boldest proving itself 
the wisest course. To have forced the Boers to evacuate Laing’s Neck 
by some wide turning movement, in place of assaulting their position, 
would have been but to prolong the war and to miss an opportu- 
nity of proving once and for all how utterly fallacious was the hope 
of our antagonists that they could cope successfully with the British 
arms. If tactics can decide the issue, allowing, as they do, superior 
armament, mutual reliance, and the bonds of discipline to come into 
full play, circumstances must indeed be abnormal to suggest a 
recourse to strategy. 

Communications.—Adversaries who have no base, no fixed system 
of supply, and in consequence no communications, will rarely offer 
an opening for bringing decisive strategical combinations to bear. 
While in the Soudan, in the Hill campaigns of India, in South Africa 
and elsewhere, we have warred with enemies living simply from hand 
to mouth, and untrammelled by solicitude as to their communications, 
our own communications have been an ever-present source of 
anxiety. The theatres of such operations are for the most part 
sparsely populated and unproductive, the districts through which 
an army passes cannot supply its wants, and in consequence much, if 
not all, has to be brought up from the base. Communications thus 
are of the utmost importance, and are often from the circumstances 
of the case of great extent. From Zula to Magdala was a distance 
of 400 miles, from Kabul to Peshawur 160 miles; and the chain of 
posts from front to rear forms a serious drain on the strength of 
the forces put in the field. When, as is generally the case, the 
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population is warlike and inveterately hostile, convoys must be safe- 
guarded and important points secured ; and so the fighting force 
becomes a mere fraction of the whole army. The Khyber line in 
1880 swallowed up 20,000 men. But while one side is in these wars 
tied to its base by a long and exposed line of communications, the 
severance of which may jeopardize its very existence, the other 
possesses an elasticity and freedom of incalculable strategical ad- 
vantage. Dealing with adversaries to whom defeat means simply 
dispersion, resembles groping in the dark; no sooner is touch of them 
lost than every inkling of their whereabouts is gone. Some un- 
accountable influence will on occasion draw down myriads of foemen 
to contest a point deemed of importance, but they melt away 
mysteriously when their task is accomplished or their design has 
miscarried. How different the campaign of Tel-el-Kebir, where the 
enemy was cognizant of, and capable in rude fashion of applying, 
modern methods of war, where his organization demanded a cramped 
and systematic strategy, and so enabled a skilful plan of campaign to 
be developed against him and carried out in its entirety! 

We have laid great stress on the importance of communications. 
The fact, however, remains that the records of these wars abound 
in instances where the communications of our armies in the field 
have been interrupted and have been even voluntarily abandoned. 
That in irregular warfare the severance of an army from its base is 
often a matter of no concern arises from the lack of strategical 
skill on the part of the adversary. If, whether from defective 
organization or from failure to grasp the situation, no attempt be 
made by the foe to permanently block the roads on which so much 
depends, no evil need result to the force cut off. As long as‘ the 
army thus thrown on its resources be well supplied, it can for a while 
remain independent of its communications. The Kabul Field Force 
was for several days entirely cut off from India; General Primrose’s 
division at Kandahar and Colonel Pearson’s force at Ekowe were in a 
similar predicament. But when we turn to the experiences of the 
small body at Mount Prospect during the Boer War, a marked diffe- 
rence is apparent. General Colley’s communications were threatened 
throughout, and were for a time wholly interrupted. In this case 
the situation was full of danger, for the Boers comprehended strate- 
gical principles sufficiently to appreciate the harm they would inflict 
by closing in on the rear of the British force. 

The remarkable operation by which Kabul was secured at the 
opening of the second phase of the Afghan War affords an interest- 
ing example of a self-contained force purposely casting itself loose 
from its communications for the achievement of a certain object. 
Such a course will seldom commend itself in regular warfare. When 
the object and duration of the movement are defined, it by no means 
sets fundamental principles at defiance, but it is only in eampaigns 
such as we are discussing, that circumstances will readily admit of 
the operation. In the movement from Kandahar to Kabul, Sir D. 
Stewart’s Division lost all touch of the rest of the army of occupation, 
and the same was the case during the memorable Kabul-Kandahar 
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march. The advance from Ordahsu to Coomassie was made in com- 
plete disregard of the closing in of the Ashantis in rear. These 
operations all proved thoroughly successful. Had the traditions of 
strategy been strictly adhered to, the forces engaged would have in 
each case dwindled down to a body incapable of performing the 
required task. Sir H. Stewart’s march to Metemneh is a further 
illustration; for the posts established at the wells on the track 
formed mere links in a broken chain. But this operation, so bold in 
its conception, so creditable to the endurance of the British soldier, 
and so unfortunate in its failure to save Khartoum, serves further to 
lay bare the difficulties and dangers to which a force thus adrift is 
exposed unless amply provided with ammunition and food. For the 
strain thrown on the small band by the detachment of convoys for 
the return journey, and the exhaustion of the camels consequent on 
the marches to and fro, sapped its efficiency. Such voluntary 
abandonment of communications is admissible only as a temporary 
expedient when, as in the Afghan marches, a new line of operations 
is to be picked up, or when, as in the case of the Desert march, some 
great end is to be attained rapidly and at all hazards. 

Separation in the Field.—Separation in the field has ever been a 
fruitful source of disaster. Any combination that exposes an army 
to defeat in detail is on the face of it faulty. Isandlwhana is a 
terrible example of the mischief arising out of separation, and the 
reverse on Majuba Hill, where one portion of a British force was over- 
thrown actually in sight of the remainder, is a still more striking 
illustration. But under certain circumstances the risks attending 
separation disappear. If each part of a divided army is in itself a 
match for whatever force the enemy may bring against it, defeat in 
detail is not to be feared. When dispersion is not prejudicial to 
security it has much to recommend it. The mobility of an army is 
in inverse proportion to its size. Movement in several columns 
therefore facilitates operations. The same forces moreover are at 
work in preventing the massing of the hostile legions against one 
fraction of the divided host as tend to safeguard its communications 
against organized attack, 7.e., lack of control over the irregular 
warriors to whom we are opposed by their chiefs, the consequent 
absence of concerted action, and the total ignorance of the art of war 
of our adversaries. 

A strong argument in favour of invasion on several lines is in 
these wars to be found in the moral effect produced on the enemy by 
the occupation of wide stretches of territory, and in the influence 
that the appearance of hostile bodies on all sides must exert on a 
people who know not how to turn the situation to account. The 
second invasion of Zululand by two separate columns proved perfectly 
successful, although the mobility of the Zulu impis and the nature of 
the country offered our adversaries considerable facilities for 
operating on interior lines. But each of the British forces was in 
itself capable of giving battle to the vast array swayed by Ketchwayo, 
and a certain dispersion of the troops was needed to protect the 
Natal frontier. Ashanti was invaded on several lines. This is not, 
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it is true, a case of separation in the field, for not a man was drawn 
from the main body advancing on Coomassie to swell the minor 
columns, nor would the addition of these to Sir G. Wolseley’s com- 
pact force have placed it in a better position; the auxiliaries would 
have in fact proved a serious encumbrance to the main column. 
Acting in independent bodies they materially conduced to bring about 
success. The detachments moving on the flanks of the main body 
confused and demoralized the foe, they forbade concerted action 
between the tributary chiefs, and hindered them from combining to 
bar the road on Coomassie.’ It should be noted that in Ashanti 
and in Zululand there was no telegraphic communication between 
the divided parts of our army, and these, owing to the untrust- 
worthiness of messengers, were generally in ignorance of the general 
situation in the theatre of war. The simultaneous entry of our 
troops into Afghanistan at several points enabled immense tracts of 
country to be overrun, and brought home forcibly the prestige of 
British power in India to the wild predatory hillmen who people the 
uplands bordering on the Indus Valley. 

The Nile campaign affords a remarkable example of separation in 
the field. One force, quitting the river, struck out into the desert, the 
other moved almost in an opposite direction along its course. Both 
columns overcame what opposition was offered them, and were 
recalled only when the fall of Khartoum suddenly and completely 
changed the military situation. Insufficiency of transport vetoed 
the march of the entire force across the Bayuda Desert, and the 
chastisement of Colonel Stewart’s murderers necessitated a move 
towards Abu Hamed. This is a case where separation in no way 
endangered the chance of success, as each portion was self-containéd, 
where an advance by the decisive line was possible only to part of the 
army, and where two distinct objects had to be attained. 

Effect of Bazaar Rumour in the East——Bazaar rumour is in the 
East the channel through which information of every event gains 
publicity. This subtle agency wafts intelligence from village to 
village with a rapidity almost telegraphic. The whisperings that 
announced to the native population the British retirement into 
Sherpore, were contemporaneous with, if not in advance of, the 
official news of the events that necessitated the move. Ominous 
mutterings of impending disaster were rife in the Indian cities about 
the time of Maiwand. <A camp, notoriously the hotbed of groundless 
rumours, is also remarkable for the manner in which any intimation 
of projected movements that may be incautiously let drop, is at once 
disseminated through all ranks. By means of spies this camp gossip 
filters through to the enemy, who may be thus betimes warned of what 
isin store. In Egypt, as in India, bazaar rumour is the recognized 
purveyor of intelligence, and offers facilities for the propagation of 
false reports. The imaginary enterprise against Aboukir,—to which 
an appearance of probability was lent by a pretended secrecy—put 
Arabi and his myrmidons on a false scent, as was hoped, and so paved 


' Brackenbury, vol, i, pp. 373, 374, and vol, ii, pp. 252, 257, 261. 
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the way for the seizure of the Fresh Water Canal! On the day 
that the fleet sailed from Alexandria, 3,000 men were sent to Aboukir 
from Cairo; it appears that Arabi first heard of the great; movement 
from Alexandria to Ismailia, in Ceylon. In campaigns such as 
these, opportunity will often offer itself for the deception of a foe 
by this means. A hint dropped by one in a post of responsibility 
is passed from mouth to mouth, the news spreads like wildfire 
through the camp, and in an incredibly short space of time the hostile 
ranks are in a flutter at the prospect of what has perhaps never been 
in contemplation. The Egyptian attack on the Kassassin camp a 
few days before Tel-el-Kebir was made on the strength of a report 
furnished to Arabi Pasha by Bedouins, who had picked up some 
cattle that had strayed from the British lines, These represented 
our force as insignificant, and on the strength of this false intelli- 
gence the enterprise was undertaken. This incident serves to 
illustrate the nature of the information on which our adversaries in 
such campaigns rely. 

War Correspondents.—Secrecy is in war the keynote of success. 
The unquenchable thirst for knowledge of what is going forward, 
among the surroundings of a commander, renders the task of conceal- 
ment no easy one; but its difficulty is enormously enhanced by the 
presence in a camp of persons whose professional reputation in a 
manner depends on their ability to pry into secrets. Owing to the 
nature of our adversaries the mischief inherent to the system of per- 
mitting a staff of irresponsible war correspondents to accompany a 
force in the field has not made itself generally felt, but it is none the 
less existent. It is not from the telegraphic dispatches from the seat 
of war that the enemy is so likely to gain information, as from the 
dissemination of news not intended for publication, in the camp itself. 
The press censorship has generally, moreover, complete control over 
war correspondents as regards the telegraph. But this is not always 
so. During the Boer War, the Natal Press was under no supervision, 
and published intelligence most prejudicial to the interests of the 
British force. Every movement was chronicled, the position of every 
detachment at once noted and commented on, so that the Boers were 
kept acquainted with all that was going forward within our lines. 
The projected seizure of Majuba Hill was kept absolutely secret till 
the last moment. Had the slightest rumour of the proposed move- 
ment got abroad at Mount Prospect, the enterprise would assuredly 
not have been unopposed. 

The number of press representatives accompanying our armies in the 
field growswitheach succeeding campaign. Obscure provincial journals 
are beginning to send special correspondents. More prominent papers 
dispatch a whole staff, and are indeed forced to do so by competition. 
Some check is imperatively needed. Why should not the public be 
kept acquainted with the progress of operations solely through the 
Press Association, or some kindred agency? Under this system the 
leading journals, in place of each dispatching several individuals to 
1 Egyptian Official, p. 45. 

2 [bid., p. 71. 
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the seat of war, would all gain their information from a common 
source at great saving of expenditure to themselves, and three or 
four correspondents would suffice for the entire army. It is no argu- 
ment in favour of permitting the presence of hangers-on with our 
Army that these will at times do yeoman service. If Officers on leave 
are forbidden to accompany our troops in the field, civilians should 
surely come under the same prohibition. 

Were it not for the fact that our military records have so often to 
deplore mischances that arise from under-estimating the strength of 
our adversaries, it would be superfluous to dwell on the necessity of 
detailing forces sufficient for what is in hand. The Zulu War was 
ushered in with disaster largely attributable to the inadequacy of the 
British columns to cope with a foe so formidable. The train of 
reverses that cloud the history of our struggle with the Boers was 
due to the endeavour to make bricks without straw. The Afghan 
War was not in its earlier stages of a character to impress the Kast 
with the military resources of the British Empire. A marked dis- 
inclination was manifested at home during the Ashanti imbroglio 
to place in the field the force considered necessary by the General in 
command.’ There seems reason to hope that the humiliating lessons 
learnt in South Africa have been taken to heart, for in the operations 
that have taken place in Egypt and the Soudan there is little trace 
of the penny wise and pound foolish methods of making war, which 
we have to thank for what has been discreditable in our military 
history of recent years. For—in the hackneyed words of old 
Polonius— 

‘* Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 
Bear ’t that the opposed may beware of thee.” 


TACTICS. 


The strategical superiority that our adversaries derive in these wars 
from their elasticity as regards supplies and their independence of 
communications, would place our armies in a sorry plight were it not 
compensated for on the field of battle. The antagonist once brought 
to bay, the advantage passes over to the side that has the resources 
of civilization at its command. The angry hordes that have dogged 
the columns as they toil painfully through theatres of wai bristling 
with obstacles to the march, go down as wheat before the sickle when 
modern weapons of precision are brought into play. Confronted with 
the rifle and the field-piece, assegai and jezail are robbed of their 
terrors. Individual daring and fanaticism are no match for discipline 
and mutual reliance. 

Man for man the cut-throat Pathan and the Arab of the desert 
ill bear comparison with the trained soldier of Europe, but it is in 
the vast array they can place in the field that the true tactical 
strength of such antagonists is to be found. A brave and warlike 
people will not view with indifference the intrusion into their lands 
of a foe however formidable. They gather in their thousands to 


Brackenbury, vol. i, Chap. III, and p. 344. 
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expel the invader. They lurk in ambush waiting for their opportu- 
nity. They hover around the flanks of their enemy ready to swoop 
down at some preconcerted signal. And thus it comes about that 
insignificant and despised principalities, that remote and unexplored 
territories will place in line of battle forces ten times more numerous 
than the army dispatched for their subjugation. 

There are few actions in which our troops have of late years 
figured where this disproportion has not been a feature. At Amoaful 
as at Isandlwhana, at Arogee as at Maiwand, our soldiers have fought 
against enormous odds. In the lines of Tel-el-Kebir 20,000 Egyptians 
were gathered together. “They are as the grass,” said a Zulu 
captive of his brothers in arms. The followers of the Mahdi and of 
Osman Digma appear to have been almost without number. The 
Boers, on the other hand, claim to have beaten us with mere handfuls 
of men, but their statistics are untrustworthy, and their skilful 
tactics prevented their strength from being estimated. When the 
enemy has given battle without numerical superiority, as at Kirbekan 
and at Kandahar, the result has generally been to give us a complete 
and decisive victory. 

Infantry Tactics.—In irregular warfare, as in great Continental 
campaigns, it is the infantry that bears the brunt of the fighting, and 
it necessarily follows that many and useful lessons are to be learnt 
from these campaigns as to its tactical employment. 

Two principal causes have been at work in bringing about the 
infantry tactics of the present day. The annihilating fire effect of 
the modern breech-loader calls for dispersed and elastic formations ; 
the necessity of ensuring constant reinforcements to fill up gaps in 
the firing line has led to the adoption of the system of supports and 
reserves. In the Boer War, and also perhaps in the Egyptian War 
of 1882, the conditions that have moulded modern infantry tactics, 
to a certain extent held good, but not so in the other campaigns of 
the past twenty years. The hostile fire has not been of a character 
to forbid solid formations; the losses have not been sufficiently serious 
to need an elaborate system of reinforcements. Tactical formations 
must in irregular warfare be of a character to secure an ample 
development of rifle fire, while maintaining a consistency that will 
withstand the shock of a fanatical rush. Infantry in storming hostile 
positions over broken and rocky ground, of necessity lose the rigidity 
of the barrack square. Yet, when the enemy inclines to onslaughts 
by great masses of men, these must be met by the infantry standing 
shoulder to shoulder in serried ranks, unless the terrain affords a good 
field of fire up to considerable range. 

At Arogee the British infantry moved forward in skirmishing order 
to meet the sudden Abyssinian attack, and drove off the assailants 
by fire alone. At another point, when the pioneers armed with 
muzzle-loaders came into line, a hand-to-hand mélée resulted. 
During the assault of Kirbekan, a formidable body of Arabs suddenly 
charged down on the Highlanders, who were advancing in scattered 
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formation, but recoiled before the withering fire of the Martini.’ At 
Tamai, on the other hand, the infantry were within a few yards of 
the deep nullah in which lay concealed the enormovs mass of Arabs, 
when these sprang up and advanced against the square; the rifle had 
therefore no opportunity for effective action, and to this is attributable 
the temporary reverse that ensued. The Zulus at Isandlwhana came 
on in such hordes that the fire of the extended British line failed to 
arrest their progress; the enemy suffered great losses, but the dis- 
proportion was such that at no point could a strong front be shown, 
and the thin line was soon pierced at all points. The fire of the 
square at Abu Klea was to a great extent masked by skirmishers, and 
the Arabs thus crossed the dangerous zone with little loss. 

When, as in Zululand and in the Sondan, the hostile tactics are 
essentially offensive, and the onslaught is carried out with vigour and 
in great superiority of force, an unbroken line must be presented to 
the charge except on very open ground. At Ahmed Kehl, the 
infantry were at first drawn up in attack formation, but the onslaught 
of fanatic swordsmen was so rapid and was pushed home with such 
daring, that soon every man of the supports and reserves was 
brought into the firing line.? The losses were trifling, therefore this 
abandonment of the original order of battle arose from the necessity 
of offering a solid front to the Ghazis. It is worthy of note that at 
Tamai the lost guns were recaptured by the troops of the broken 
square in line. The muscular activity of the savage enables him to 
deliver an attack with great rapidity. The rush of Zulus and Arabs 
in this respect resembled a charge of cavalry, and allowed little time 
for the development of rifle fire. In certain of these campaigns then, 
compact formations, abandoned since the introduction of the breech- 
loader, are demanded by the configuration of the ground, and by the 
rapidity and numerical strength of the hostile attack, while the mark 
thus afforded the enemy is of httle moment owing to the inaccuracy 
of their fire. 

While in Zululand and the Soudan the tendency has been to resort 
to infantry formations of greater solidity than modern conditions of 
war permit, we see, as a general rule, in the operations in Afghan- 
istan the new order of tactics rendered still more elastic. Circum- 
stances, as a rule, forced our troops to assume the offensive. The 
topography of the theatre of war was of a character to convert the 
operations into struggles for the possession of rugged and broken 
hills, and to bring into prominence the tactics of mountain warfare. 
Attacks were carried out in a succession of rushes by small bodies, 
generally unsupported. The Afghans were ousted from their mountain 
fastnesses by mere storming parties charging from point to point, 
getting cover behind crags and ledges of rock, pressing on and on 
till finally the enemy fled before the glint of the bayonet. Such 
tactics prevailed at the Peiwar Kotal, at Charasiah, and round Kabul, 
and in the majority of isolated struggles that occurred during the 


1 River Column, p. 160. 
2 Afghan Official, 78-79 ; Sec. IV, p. 39. 
3 Burleigh, pp. 202, 203. 
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protracted campaign. The same system of attack was victorious at 
Kirbekan against Arabs, and at Inyezane against Zulus. 

The indifferent marksmanship of our antagonists enables the 
advance on broken ground to be carried out with little loss, and the 
moral effect that the steady progress of the assailant, in spite of the 
heavy fire poured into them, exerts on the defenders, is such as to 
render a hand-to-hand struggle unusual. The attack on Laing’s Neck, 
carried out after the same fashion, melted away under the well-directed 
fire of the Boers; there were no reinforcements following to give fresh 
impetus to the stormers and feed the firing line, and so the result was 
a disastrous repulse. In such operations, it is of great importance to 
carry out the advance coolly and with deliberation, to take every 
advantage of the ground, and to keep up a controlled fire on the 
enemy. At Laing’s Neck the men were exhausted by their scramble 
up the steep slopes; they appear scarcely to have been allowed 
breathing time, nor could they reply to the deadly fire from above; 
there were no supports to fill up gaps in the ranks—everything 
tended to bring about defeat. 

It is not easy to draw the line between the circumstances under 
which respectively the solid ranks that carried the Arab position at 
El Teb, and the elastic attack formation again and again successful in 
Afghanistan, are preferable. At Hasheen, the isolated hill rising 
out of the tangled wilderness of bush was carried by a steady advance 
in attack formation, while below in the jungle the Guards in square 
were hurling back in confusion the Arab charges! In Ashanti, 
where our adversaries were in great numerical superiority, thick 
lines of skirmishers were pushed through the undergrowth, and 
recourse was never had to the square. The tactics of the enemy 
must be taken into account, their morale, their numbers, and their 
armament. When circumstances permit a resolute foe to meet our 
troops with actual shock of arms, the shoulder to shoulder formation 
that has been cast off to meet the development of military science 
appears unavoidable; on open ground, or where the enemy inclines 
to stand on the defensive, it will seldom be necessary. 

To effectually control the fire of infantry in action is no easy 
problem. In campaigns such as these, however, the question should 
be more easy of solution, for the troops are not exposed to the breech- 
Joader with its fearful effects, nor to the demoralizing influences of 
shrapnel and percussion shell, and are therefore more in hand. It is 
the fashion to sneer at the shooting of our soldiers in recent wars, 
and to draw unfavourable comparisons between the efficiency of our 
Army in this respect and those of other Powers. In certain actions 
there has, it must be confessed, been little fire discipline and bad 
shooting in consequence; but this is most noticeable in scrimmages 
such as Abu Klea where the men of necessity got out of hand. 
Captain Mayne in his “ Infantry Fire Tactics” quotes the case of Deh 
Sarak in Afghanistan, where from want of control all the ammunition 
was fired away and our troops had to retire to theircamp.?_ In the 
1 See “Suakin,” Chap. VII. 

2 Mayne, pp. 92, 352. 
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bush fighting in Ashanti the expenditure of ammunition was 
altogether abnormal, but fire discipline, or indeed discipline of any 
kind, is notoriously difficult to maintain in woods, and the fighting 
moreover lasted many hours. At Ahmed Kehl the expenditure was 
only nine rounds a man,! at Ulundi and Ginghilovo it was little 
more. At Charasiah, the 72nd, who were many hours heavily 
engaged, fired thirty rounds? a man, and the same expenditure taok 
place in the disastrous sortie from Kandahar. At El Teb the troops 
most committed fired over fifty rounds a man, and at Tamai the 
expenditure of aramunition in the broken square was about the 
same, but this appears to be greatly above theaverage. At Kassassin 
and Tel-el-Kebir the fire discipline was well maintained, and in the 
actions at the former place great losses were inflicted by the rifle.® 
The steady volley firing of the right square at Tamai materially 
assisted the 2nd Brigade in recovering from the confusion that 
followed the Arab rush. At Hasheen, both on the hill side and 
below in the thicket, the fire appears to have been well under control. 
When the Arab spearmen made their charge on the square fighting 
its way from Abu Klea to the Nile, independent firing commenced 
but was at once checked by the bugle call, to be recommenced with 
deadly effect as the enemy got within 300 yards.® 

Recent experiences all tend to discredit the employment of infantry 
fire at ranges over 500 yards. At Hasheen the advance up the steep 
slopes of the hill was carried out without firing till within short range 
of the summit, when a fusilade was opened to prepare the way for the 
final rush.6 When savages gather foran attack itis better to let them 
come to close quarters; to drive them off by long range fire is to give 
them an excuse for shrinking from decisive action. Tobe repulsed in 
such fashion is not by them construed as defeat. 

When in these wars fire has been wastefully and ill directed, it has 
been generally in cases of sudden confusion as at Tamai and Abu 
Klea. The most elaborate training in peace-time will not at such 
times ensure strict fire discipline. When of a sudden the Arab 
masses rushed from all sides on the working parties constructing 
MecNeil’s zareba, there was however neither unsteadiness nor 
shrinking; parties stood back to back, using their rifles coolly and 
with a resolution that marks this episode as the Inkerman of these 
wars.’ Discreditable incidents such as Deh Sarak have been the 
exception and not the rule, and the lessons to be deduced as regards 
infantry fire tactics from the varied operations of recent wars point 
rather to the necessity of reserving fire for short ranges, than to the 
evils of independent fire when the proximity of the enemy enables 
independent marksmen to use their weapons with effect. Volley 
firing from a square is excellent, but is inapplicable to skirmishers 

' Afghan Official, 79-80, Sec. IV, p. 40. 
2 [bid., 79-80, Sec. I, p. 37. 

3 Goodrich, pp. 136, 143, 154. 

4 Burleigh, pp. 157, 228. 

5 Wilson, p. 77. 

6 “Suakin,” pp. 143, 144. 

7 Ibid., pp. 174, 175. 
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advancing rapidly on broken ground, and when tactics resolve 
themselves into a hand-to-hand struggle with masses of savages the 
object should be rather to swell the independent stream of bullets 
than to silence the breech-loader by words of command. 

The manner in which units become intermingled during an attack 
is well illustrated at Tel-el-Kebir, where the Highland Brigade, after 
having in the space of a few minutes driven the Egyptians out of 
their formidable works at the point of the bayonet, and having gained 
a complete and decisive success without suffering serious loss or 
meeting with any check, was dissolved into mere groups of men of 
different regiments collected round the nearest Officers.! In the hill 
fighting in Afghanistan this intermingling of regiments was of 
frequent occurrence. In broken ground intervals rapidly disappear, 
and different bodies of the same corps are apt to get entirely separated 
and to attach themselves to whatever may be nearest at hand. How 
difficult it is to maintain the intervals between the different lines in 
the attack formation was demonstrated at Hasheen, where the supports 
of the Berkshire as they pressed up the hill closed on the firing line 
as this reached a saddle near the summit, and the large concentrated 
body of men thus formed a target for the Arabs above till the 
original formation could be resumed. 

The square formation employed so frequently in Soudan warfare 
has led to much discussion, and is the subject of great diversity of 
opinion. The tactical objections to this order of battle are manifest 
and undisputed. A square forms a target that even bad marksmen 
can hardly miss, it does not lend itself to that development of fire so 
desirable with modern weapons of precision, on the move it is an 
unwieldy and cumbrous formation, and if penetrated by an enemy 
disastrous confusion must necessarily ensue. 

The experiences of Tamai and Abu Klea are a powerful argument 
against the square formation. It is difficult to conceive a more 
thoroughly false tactical situation than that of a square broken into 
by an onslaught of foemen so daring, so nimble, and so numerous as 
were the Arabs in these fights. At Ulundi, on the other hand, at Abu 
Klea, and at Hasheen, the enemy advancing in great preponderance of 
force was beaten off before reaching the squares. Whatever then 
may be said theoretically against this formation it has not generally 
proved a failure when used on the defensive. The desperate struggle 
at Tamai resulted from the attempt to attack in square. The obvious 
lesson to be deduced from Abu Klea is that in a square as in other 
tactical formations a reserve is required ready to fill up a gap should 
this occur, whether from the units being not properly closed up, or 
from the actual shock of hostile attack. Arab tactics, indeed, appear 
to demand a small reserve at each corner, for their assault was 
generally delivered against a salient. That the ill-directed fire of 
savages is effective against troops in this solid formation, and that the 
square is difficult to manoeuvre, are facts that cannot be controverted. 
Still, where the terrain offers the foe such facilities for lying in 
ambush, where the attack when it comes is delivered with fanatical 
1 Egyptian re Ep 99, 91, and 98. 
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desperation, and from all sides at once, where the deft and skilful 
tactics of the antagonist of necessity lend to the onslaught the 
character of a surprise, it seems better to offer a mark for hostile 
bullets and to sacrifice mobility, than to risk irretrievable disaster. It 
has been urged that the square formation has been the outcome of 
carrying unnecessary impedimenta to the field of battle : but artillery, 
reserve ammunition, and ambulances in some form must accompany 
«a force, and must be protected. That our troops at Ahmed Kehl, 
drawn up more or less in line, beat back the Ghazi assault, shows 
merely how well adapted is this formation against frontal attack, and 
is no argument against the square in cases of enveloping attack. 

At Abu Klea skirmishers masked the fire of the square, caused 
some confusion as they hurried back for shelter, and were a source of 
weakness rather than security.| They appear to be out of place 
under such circumstances. 

The normal attack formation has in these wars been rather the 
exception than therule. In the Egyptian War of 1882, it was used with 
success at the reconnaissances in force from Alexandria? and the fights 
at Kassassin. At Tel-el-Kebir, General Willis’s Division, coming under 
a heavy fire from the Egyptian works, assumed the attack formation ;3 
the supports of General Graham’s brigade joined the firing line at 
the ditch, and all charged on the parapet together. The Hasheen 
Hill was stormed in regular attack formation. At Ahmed Kehl it 
soon resolved itself into a line,t and the same appears to have been 
the case at Maiwand. Hostile tactics and configuration of ground 
have in fact tended either to render the elastic formations of 
European warfare still more loose and dispersed, or else to forbid 
their employment altogether, and to replace them by rigid orders of 
battle discarded since the days of the muzzle-loader. 

Cavalry Tactics—The absence of organized horsemen in the ranks 
of our opponents robs the cavalry tactics in these campaigns of much 
of their interest. Bodies of Afghan swordsmen played a conspicuous 
part in certain actions of that campaign, the Boers consisted almost 
entirely of mounted infantry, in Egypt regular squadrons appeared in 
the field, but as a general rule our cavalry have had to deal rather 
with dismounted than mounted opponents. 

The breech-loader has tended to cramp the action of cavalry 
against infantry, and to. reduce the réle of mounted men on the 
battle-field to insignificant proportions. Experiences in Afghanistan, 
in Egypt, and in the Soudan, serve to show that for irregular warfare, 
on the other hand, this arm has still a great tactical importance. 
The clearing of the Siah Sing heights of swarms of the tribesmen 
drawn together by Mahommed Jan was a signal feat of arms. 
During the Egyptian War the constant pressure of our cavalry on the 
hostile flanks was a principal cause of the rapid seizure of the line of 
operations up to Kassassin. The memorable night charge of the 


1 Wilson, p. 27. 
2 Goodrich, p. 95. 
3 Egyptian Official, p. 89. 
_ 4 Afghan Official, 78-80, Sec. IV, p. 39. 
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Household Cavalry overwhelmed Arabi’s infantry and artillery, scatter- 
ing them like chaff. The brilliant charge at the action of Futtehabad 
swept through and through the large bodies of Afghans, and drove 
them in disorder from the field. 

The dismounted action of cavalry against good infantry, or when 
the enemy has cavalry capable of effective manceuvres, is in European 
warfare employed merely as a temporary expedient. Our opera- 
tions in Zululand in Afghanistan and elsewhere afford, on the other 
hand, frequent instances of the employment of cavalry dismounted 
with signal success. The fire ofa few of the irregular horse was most 
valuable in drawing the Zulu attack on Kambula.! Near the Shutar- 
gardan Pass a party of cavalry coming unexpectedly on the enemy in 
broken and hilly ground, ousted them from their position by the 
attack of a portion of their number dismounted.? 

The second battle of Kassassin was ushered in with a brilliant little 
cavalry episode. Fifty of the Bengal Lancers, finding the Egyptians 
advancing in force, some of them dismounted behind a ridge and 
opened an effective fire, then remounting they charged five hostile 
squadrons, inflicting great loss.3 At Tamai, while the remnants of 
the broken square were keeping the Arab swarms at bay, a squadron 
of cavalry was rapidly brought up so as to take the enemy in flank, 
and by its dismounted fire greatly assisted the hard - pressed 
infantry. When, in fact, a charge of hostile cavalry is not to be 
expected, this dismounted action is very valuable, and it is this 
circumstance—a circumstance peculiar to irregular warfare—that has 
brought mounted infantry into prominence of late years. 

The Boers are the beau-idéal of mounted infantry. Inured to 
hardship and privations, mounted on active and admirably trained 
ponies, well armed and thoroughly skilled in the use of their 
weapons, these hardy farmers are to infantry a formidable foe. A 
few squadrons of cavalry would have given a very altered aspect to 
the short and disastrous campaign of 1881. It is much to be 
regretted that a practical illustration of cavalry against mounted 
infantry was not afforded during the Boer War, for we cannot but 
think that the result would have been to sensibly depreciate the 
value of these latter in the eyes of those who believe in the dragoon 
proper as against the lancer and hussar. The adroit manceuvre by 
which the Boers rode down from all sides and caught the British as it 
were in a trap near the Ingogo, would have been impracticable in the 
face of a couple of squadrons of British cavalry. The Boers will 
often leave their ponies grazing under cover when they move to the 
attack, and these would form an easy prey to a few troopers boldly 
handled. 

Mounted riflemen did excellent service against the Zulus and in 
Egypt, and the experience of these campaigns shows that in irregular 
warfare when no hostile horsemen are to be feared, such corps are 


1 Zulu Official, p. 80. 

2 Afghan Official, ’79-SO, Sec. I, p. 33. 
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4 “ Cavalry in Modern War,” Trench, p. 191. 
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most useful, and may even replace cavalry at times: but the spurious 
importance attached in certain quarters to this mongrel arm is much 
to be deprecated. 

For a charge to be effective against savages it must be delivered in 
compact formation. Adversaries such as these, fight, each man 
independently, and such dispersion as may be caused by galloping 
through them, is to them of no tactical moment. The brilliant 
charges at El Teb on difficult ground that necessitated opening out 
between the files were singularly barren of result. The charges in 
the Chardeh Valley over an intersected and unfavourable terrain 
proved of no avail. The effect in such cases depends on the number 
of the enemy actually put hors de combat and not on the confusion 
caused in the hostile ranks. The agile savage will dodge the horses 
if these come on in open order, and hamstring them as they pass, but 
a charge where the troopers ride knee to knee cannot be avoided in 
this fashion, and its effect increases tenfold. 

Austria and Russia have discarded the lance as a weapon. The 
comparative merits of lance and sabre in regular warfare form a 
disputed question. The necessity of employing lancers in an army 
that is constantly engaged with savages and with adversaries 
possessing no cavalry worthy of the name has been, however, placed 
beyond doubt by the campaigns under consideration. The cavalry 
action on the Siah Sing heights and the pursuit after Ulundi 
demonstrate the value of the lance. At Hasheen the superiority of 
this weapon over the sword was well illustrated ; the Bengal Cavalry, 
armed mostly with the sabre, fell into an ambush in unfavourable 
ground, and were forced to beat a speedy retreat; this was, however, 
effectually covered by a timely flank charge of lancers which caused 
great havoc among the pursuing Arabs.1_ At El Teb the cavalry was 
armed with the sword—one reason for the slight loss inflicted upon 
the enemy. By throwing themselves down the Soudanese escaped 
the point of the sabre but not of the lance. ‘In charges in line 
the lance is very useful, in mélées the sabre is much better.” This 
remark of Jomini’s ‘goes to the root of the matter, for in irregular 
warfare the cavalry sweeps through the hostile array, its shock is 
never arrested, and mélées are exceptional. After the experiences of 
El Teb some of the cavalry were armed with hostile spears.* 
That the sword is by no means innocuous even if less useful than the 
lance was shown in the brilliant cavalry affair at Kushk-i-Nakhud, 
where the enemy left 163 killed, principally by the sabres of two 
squadrons of native cavalry ;> but the weight of evidence adduced 
from these wars appears to favour the lance. It is worthy of note 
that in the pursuit after Kambula many of the irregular horse 
armed themselves with assegais, and used them most effectively as 
lances.* 

The bold ride of the cavalry division to Cairo saved the city from 


1 “ Suakin,” pp. 147, 148. 

* Burleigh, p. 71. 

3 Afghan Official, ’78-79, Sec. IIT, p. 51. 

* “Tn Zululand with the British,” N. Newman, p. 165. 
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destruction, and by its intrepidity terrified the still formidable garrison 
into an ignominious surrender. The distance covered in less than 
twelve hours was over 35 miles of heavy ground.! This shows the 
value of cavalry in such wars when circumstances call for a bold stroke 
rapidly delivered. The loss as regards horseflesh was trifling in Egypt ;* 
during the extensive cavalry operations that followed the victory at 
Charasiah, on the other hand, where the country all round Kabul 
was scoured for miles, several horses died of privation and fatigue.® 
During the Boer War a cavalry reconnaissance penetrated far into 
the Transvaal, over 70 miles being covered between dawn and sun- 
down ; the horses were much exhausted, but soon recovered. These 
examples serve to show how independentiy cavalry can act in irregular 
warfare, but that it is apt to temporarily lose its efficiency, a fact that 
must not be left out of calculation. 

Maiwand furnishes a valuable example of the danger of leaving 
cavalry exposed to artillery fire for any length of time. While the 
infantry lying down suffered little loss, the concentrated cannonade 
committed great havoc among the sowars, 27 per cent. of the horses 
and 14 per cent. of the men were placed hors de combat before the 
Ghazi onslaught broke up the line, and this so demoralized the 
remainder that their charges were delivered in a half-hearted manner 
and proved ineffectual.> In this case the cavalry could not be with- 
drawn out of range of Ayoub Khan’s guns, as it was necessary to 
demonstrate continuously against swarms of Afghan horsemen 
threatening the rear. 

Artillery Tactics—Except in Egypt, artillery tactics have generally 
been on a small scale. They nevertheless present much that is 
interesting and instructive. 

The massing of guns that has of late years become so prominent a 
feature in the tactical employment of this arm, is the outcome of 
conditions foreign to irregular warfare. A concentration of artillery 
under the control of one will, silences the hostile guns, battery after 
battery, and can then bring its cross-fire of shells to bear on the 
point selected for attack. Except at Tel-el-Mahuta and at Maiwand the 
artillery has in the many engagements of these campaigns been short, 
sharp, and decisive. A few rounds per gun have generally sufficed 
to drive the enemy from their pieces, and to enable our artillery to 
give undivided attention to the hostile infantry. At the second action 
of Kassassin where the Egyptians deployed a strong force of artillery, 
this appears to have been well handled; their guns made good prac- 
tice, but their shells and fuzes were indifferent, and their batteries, 
except at first, made no attempt to bring a concentrated fire to bear.® 
This same independence is also observable in the action of our 
batteries, and although these as a rule soon obtained a mastery over 


1 “ Staff Duties,” Clarke, p. 84. 

2 Goodrich, p. 224. 

3 Afghan Official, ’79-80, Sec. I, pp. 38, 39. 
4 “ Recent British Battles,” Grant, p. 359. 
5 Afghan Official, ’79-80, Sec. V, p. 42. 

6 Goodrich, p. 247. 
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380 LESSONS TO BE LEARNT FROM CAMPAIGNS 
the hostile artillery and infantry, more decisive results might have 
been obtained had they acted morein concert. On the battle-grounds 
of Afghanistan, of South Africa, and of the Soudan, the raison d’étre 
for massing guns generally disappears. When the cnemy possesses 
artillery this can as a general rule be silenced with ease, and the sub- 
sequent action of the guns is rather to keep the hostile bodies 
occupied at other points than to pave the way for the infantry. At 
Kandahar, the batteries were purposely kept dispersed to distract the 
attention of the Afghans, and to enable the flank attack to partake 
of the character of a surprise. At Laing’s Neck, artillery fire was 
directed on all points of the hostile position.’ 

Tel-el-Kebir affords a remarkable example of the massing of guns. 
The artillery appear in this action to have been intended as a pivot 
on which the infantry divisions on either flank might rely in case of 
reverse.” The concentration of the guns gave way to dispersion as 
soon as the infantry poured into the entrenchments, for the necessity 
of remaining thus massed had ceased to exist. 

When acting on the defensive the advisability of massing guns is 
under any circumstances open to question. The object to be aimed at 
is rather the assurance of effective artillery fire on all roads that the 
assailant is likely to use in attack, than concentration for any par- 
ticular object. Where, as has so frequently been our experiences of 
recent years, a rush may be expected at any moment or at any point, 
where the adversary appears on the field with great superiority as 
regards numbers, and where, as in Zululand, hostile tactics consist in 
an enveloping attack, guns must be dispersed. At Ulundi the guns 
were at the corners and in the centre of the sides of the square.’ As 
the force advanced at El Teb, the guns were at the corners of. the 
square.* At Maiwand great difficulty was experienced in replying to 
the hostile artillery, for this deployed on a wide semicircle round the 
British position, and thus brought a converging fire to bear.’ Had 
Ayoub Khan massed his guns they would have formed a good mark 
for the British artillery, which was far superior in every respect 
except in number of pieces, and many would probably have been put 
out of action. The Afghan artillery tactics appear to have largely 
contributed to the severe defeat inflicted on General Burrows’s force, 
and, when a small force is to be attacked by an army accompanied by 
a powerful train of guns, wide dispersion with a view of bringing 
cross-fire to bear appears preferable to concentration. At Ahmed 
Kehl the two batteries were at first drawn up near each other, but as 
the Ghazis streamed down from the hills, some of the guns were 
moved to assist the hard-pressed infantry, and by the end of the 
action the artiilery was scattered along the line, and firing in different 
directions. 

Artillery preparation has come to be regarded as the prologue to 


1 R.A.I., vol. xi, p. 680. 

2 See Egyptian Official, p. 78. 

3 Zulu Official, p. 115. 

4 Burleigh, p. 42. 

§ Afghan Official, "79-80, Sec. V, p. 42. 
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every engagement. Its moral effect is undoubted. In operations 
against savages, against opponents of very inferior morale, and against 
warriors who can put no guns in the field, this moral effect is especially 
marked, and, when such enemies are found strongly posted with the 
evident intention of accepting battle, preparation for the attack by a 
well-regulated artillery fire is most desirable. But when, on the 
other hand, the foe is seen to be wavering, and is merely waiting for 
an adequate excuse to quit his ground, the bursting of the first few 
shells becomes the signal for his precipitate retreat, and the chances 
of an action, always in these wars so difficult to ensure, are gone. 
“When you meet an Asiatic,” says Sir F. Roberts, ‘go for him.” 
This maxim, which is of general application to irregular warfare such 
as our troops are so often engaged in, cannot be too much taken to 
heart. In the hill fighting in Afghanistan opportunities of chas- 
tising the troublesome tribesmen were lost again and again by the 
tov early display of artillery. ‘‘ A few well-directed shells soon dis- 
persed the enemy,’’—such was the termination of the skirmishes that 
were of almost daily occurrence. A termination that was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, for it afforded no gnarantee against further annoy- 
ance. Infantry can alone deal effectually with such hostile gather- 
ings: more drastic measures than mere moral effects are needed. At 
Kirbekan no guns accompanied the attacking columns. There was no 
artillery preparation before the storming of ‘Tel-el-Kebir. 

Artillery preparation has, however, proved most valuable in actions 
where the enemy showed a bold front. The concentrated shell-fire 
on the road into Magdala dissipated all hope of resistance in the 
defenders of the hill fortress! At the action of Urzoo, near Ghuzni, 
the prolonged artillery preparation demoralized the defenders, and 
they made little stand when the infantry moved forward.? At 
Laing’s Neck the guns were hardly allowed sufficient time to prepare 
the way for attack, but, although the ground was unfavourable, the 
Boers were much impressed with the effects of shell fire. When a 
surprise is contemplated, artillery preparation is out of the question. 
The disastrous sortie from Kandahar affords an example of the worst 
possible employment of guns. ‘The short bombardment of Deh 
Khojeh gave the Afghans ample warning of the impending assault, 
while its duration was insufficient to inflict injury on the defenders of 
the village.’ 

Mud villages in Afghanistan were found to very effectually resist 
the shells of our guns; age toughens the wails till they resemble con- 
crete, but does not render them sufficiently brittle to splinter. The 
tiny rooms that are their leading characteristic absorb the explosion 
of projectiles, and cramp their effect. The prolonged bombardment 
of the villages near Urzoo inflicted insignificant losses on the Afghans 
at a great expenditure of ammunition.” The trifling results obtained 
from the artillery against Giniss were much noticed.* The attack und 


1 Hozier, pp. 234, 235. 
2 Afghan Official, ’79-80, Sec. IIT, p. 41. 
3 Tbid., 79-80, See. V, pp. 53, 54. 

4 “Times” correspondent. 
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382 LESSONS TO BE LEARNT FROM CAMPAIGNS 
defence of mud villages must ever be a feature in Indian operations, 
and this fact would seem to demand the substitution of guns of 
greater weight of metal for the 9-pr. with which the artillery of our 
great Asiatic dependency has now to rest satisfied. 

The moral effect of guns in these campaigns has been already com- 
mented on. But against sudden rushes of savages the effect of 
artillery fire is more than moral. The shells inflicted tremendous losses 
on the Zulus at Ulundi. At Ahmed Kehl and Tamai guns held their 
ground against the most determined: onslaughts of fanatical and 
desperate foes. A salvo of case shot at Abu Klea did great execution 
as the Arabs swarmed down on the square.’ The well-directed shells 
from the zareba materially assisted the square as it moved from Abu 
Klea to the Nile.?, At Hasheen a few rounds checked a determined 
attempt to close in on the rear of the British force. At Kirbekan two 
guns did excellent service in containing the enemy while the wide turn- 
ing movement was being carried out. At the Ingogo the determined 
resistance of the artillery under most unfavourable circumstances, 
aided materially in keeping the Boers at bay. In the stockade 
fighting in the Naga Hills,> in Bhootan and in Lushai the guns, 
carried generally by coolies, have been constantly pushed forward into 
front line within close range of the hostile works. A serious encum- 
brance to @ force beset with difficulties such as our armies are 
generally exposed to in these wars, the guns have at the moment of 
collision never failed to prove themselves worthy of the trouble 
caused by their transport and their escort. 

It is not a little singular that at Kassassin on one of the only 
occasions on which in these campaigns gun-pits have been employed, 
they afforded such a target to the hostile artillery that the. guns 
were advanced into the open.® This lesson is useful as showing the 
evils of pits or, indeed, entrenchments of any sort where their cha- 
racter or the nature of the surroundings forms them into a mark for 
the projectiles of the enemy. 

In Afghanistan the mountain batteries were ubiquitous and proved 
of more general utility than horse and field artillery. ‘In all the hill 
campaigns on the Indian frontier the employment of portable guns as 
against draught artillery has come into prominence. In the Naga 
Hills the light 7-prs. were carried by coolies. The same system 
was applied in Ashanti. On the sands of Egypt the Indian screw 
guns rivalled the horsed guns in mobility.? At El Teb and Tamai, 
as during the march on Metemneh, guns carried on camels 
proved most serviceable. In Zululand, on the other hand, where 
field artillery was principally used, the guns were of necessity kept 
close to the infantry, and the rapid movement which horse draught 


1 R.ALL, vol. xiii, p. 376. 

2 Wilson, p. 79. 

3 “ Suakin,” pp. 148, 149. 

4 R.A.L., Vol. xi, pp. 683, 684. 
5 Tbid., Vol. xi, pp. 265, 266. 
6 Goodrich, p. 246, 

* Ibid., p. 248. 
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renders possible was seldom turned to account. The decision of 
General Roberts—himself a gunner—to take only mule batteries on 
the march to Kandahar over ground that offered no difficulties to 
wheeled transport is worthy of note. One important lesson then to be 
learnt from these wars is that for such operations portable artillery 
appears certainly better adapted than the draught artillery of Conti- 
nental warfare. It is to be regretted that no organized batteries 
exist for home and colonial service, for when hostilities break out, 
these have to be improvised in haste, or else mountain artillery from 
India must be requisitioned. 

Machine-guns.—Machine-guns have played a not unimportant part 
in certain actions of these campaigns. At Ginghilovo the Gatling did 
great execution among the Zulus; at Ulundi the guns jammed after 
firing a large number of rounds. Opposed to enemies who charge in 
great swarms, these weapons are of undoubted value, but as yet the 
mechanism of the various patterns put forward by inventors has not 
proved trustworthy in action. At Abu Klea the Gardner gun jammed 
with most unfortunate results ; the same occurred at McNeil’s zareba, 
Any mitrailleuse that involves wheeled conveyance appears objection- 
able; such a weapon carries with it the unwieldiness and dependence 
on other arms that are characteristic of artillery, while possessing 
neither its destructive effect nor its range. A battery of Gardner guns 
was formed at Suakin in 1885 on the lines of a field battery, 
although the men were not mounted; it proved useful at Hasheen, 
silencing the Arab fire from clumps of undergrowth near the 
square, but there is nothing to show that case shot from 7-prs. would 
not have been to the full as effective, while these would have been no 
more of an encumbrance to the force, and would have been of far 
greater value at long ranges.' At Tamai the Gatlings and the Gard- 
ners of the Naval Brigade fell for a while into the hands of the enemy, 
and in the struggle round the guns the bluejackets lost severely. The 
Arabs at first charged the guns in front, but were checked by their 
fire ; they then attacked them in flank and captured them.’ ‘lhe in- 
fantry having given way, the guns were left unsupported and were 
unable to defend themselves. Their want of mobility prevented their 
being withdrawn, and the result was disaster. Experiences in the 
Sondan cannot be said to show machine-guns in a favourable light. 
In each of the three actions against the Arabs where matters 
momentarily assumed a critica! aspect, the weapon from some cause or 
other proved a failure. 

If those interested in the question of machine-guns would en- 
deavour to create a form of the weapon that could with ease be 
carried by two men or on a horse, that could be relied upon not to 
collapse from mechanical defects at a moment of crisis, that could 
act as an auxiliary to infantry and cavalry under all circumstances 
without being a burden, their efforts might produce a mitrailleuse 
capable of moulding the tactics of the future as the breech-loader has 
moulded the tactics of the present.. In its existing forms it has no 
1 See “ Machine-gun Battery.” Lieutenant Benson, R.A., R.U.S.L., vol. xxx. 

? Burleigh, pp. 230, 231. 
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definite function on the field of battle. On the experience of our 
recent campaigns it stands emphatically condemned. 

Some Characteristic Features of Irregular Warfare.—A very remark- 
able feature in the tactics of those campaigns that have been carried 
on against Asiatics and savages, is the rapidity of movement of our 
opponents. This mobility, coupled with the dexterity such warriors 
display in concealing themselves in thickets and folds of the ground, 
has been a fertile source of conditions at the commencement of an 
action that nearly resemble surprise. The rate of advance of the huge 
Zulu armies was almost phenomenal. In the affair of the Inhlobane 
Mountain an immense force from Ulundi was descried several miles 
off, but approached at great speed, and would have annihilated the 
small British force had it joined in the fight.! In every battle of 
the Zulu war the savage onslaught resembled rather a charge of 
horsemen than an infantry attack. The Arabs proved in the Soudan 
as nimble footed as did the Zulus in South Africa. At Hasheen a 
squadron of Bengal cavalry retreating through the bush found itself 
outpaced by these sinewy footmen, and suffered loss in consequence.” 
At Abu Klea the Arabs almost overtook the skirmishers as these ran 
back to the square.? At Ahmed Kehl the Afghans swarmed down 
from the hills with such rapidity that the troops had to be formed up 
in hot haste, and the situation was for a moment not without danger. 
The British force in fact fell into a skilfully prepared ambush. Pre- 
parations were being made to attack the hostile position athwart the 
road leading to Ghuzni, when suddenly masses of men appeared on 
the left, and their onslaught forced our troops to act on the defensive 
and to form front to a flank.t At Tamai the Arabs lay concealed in 
a gully. At MeNeil’s zareba they crept up steaithily on all sides, 
there were no words of command and no confusion, the enemy ap- 
peared to spring out of the earth as if by magic, and nothing but the 
steadiness and resoiution of the soldiers saved our arms from disaster. 
The lessons to be learnt from these campaigns all point to the fact that 
in spite of organization and instruction, in spite of superior intelli- 
gence and knowledgeof the art of war, our troops are constantly on 
the verge of being surprised. The muscular activ ity of savages aids 
them alike in advance and in concealment. The experiences of these 
campaigns appear to pcint in fact rather to the necessity for being 
ever prepared in case of surprise, than to the possibility of avoiding 
surprise altogether. A large force of cavalry should in tayourable 
ground secure its comrades against being attacked unawares, but when 
the nature of the country is favourable to ambushes, and when cavalry 
are few, surprises are to be expected, and must be provided for. 

It should be noted that in the Soudan the mirage renders scouting 
duties very perplexing to Europeans; the glare of the tropical sun 
obstructs vision, and adds to the difficulty of detecting moving 
objects. 


1 Zulu Official, pp. 76, 77. 

2 “ Suakin,” p. 146. 

3 Wilson, p. 27. 

4 Afghan Oiicial, ’79-80, Sec. IV, p. 39. 
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In his carefully compiled and impartial “‘ Report of the British 
Naval and Military Operations in Egypt,’ Commander Goodrich, 
United States’ Navy, writes of the opening of the second battle of 
Kassassin: ‘‘ There appears to be little doubt that the British came 
near being surprised.”! The advance of the Egyptian Army was dis- 
covered soon after dawn by a reconnaissance sent forward from the 
outposts. This illustrates the tendency, even among those well quali- 
fied to give an opinion on military questions, of describing any action 
on the part of the enemy that is unexpected as a “surprise.” Infor- 
mation of the impending attack reached the camp in ample time to 
allow of the necessary steps being taken. 

Configuration of Ground.—The influence exerted on tactics by the 
configuration of ground has been frequently and instructively demon- 
strated in our small wars. The lessons to be deduced from the 
Rotherberg at Spicheren, and the vine-clad declivities above Floing 
at Sedan, have been brought home to us at the Ingogo and on Majrba 
Hill. That rounded conformation of ground that is so characteristic 
of our chalk downs existed at Laing’s Neck.? The horseshoe position 
seized by the Boers possessed certain elements of strength at all points, 
while portions of it were almost unassailable. The varying curve of 
the slopes, gentle at the summit and steepest at the foot, would 
have given rise to much dead ground but for a spur on the left 
which flanked the declivity. Our infantry scrambled up to within 
a few paces of the Boer position, sheltered from frontal fire, but 
were enfiladed and taken almost in reverse from this spur, the 
attack on which had miscarried. The position possessed great com- 
mand, while in the rear the ground fell rapidly, and artillery fire was 
thus at a great disadvantage. The low round hill occupied by the 
British force near the Ingogo might be taken as a typical example of 
a thoroughly dangerous position. In itself a mere undulation in the 
ground, the lower slopes of the flat-topped eminence fell rapidly, and 
thus afforded shelter to the Boers, while the defenders were on the 
sky line; a fringe of rocks—the outcrop of a lower stratum—encircled 
the whole at the level where the slope commenced to steepen, and this 
afforded admirable cover to the hostile shooting line. 

Steep and broken ground in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
position must ever be a source of danger. The terraced sides of 
Majnba Hill permitted the Boers to creep up unseen. The position 
at Kambula was on a ridge running east and west; to the north 
the ground descended in a glacis siope, but to the south “abrupt 
hedges afforded a considerable amount of cover, and left a large 
area comparatively close at hand unseen by the defenders.”> The 
Zulu attack on the north side came to a standstill at some distance 
from the laager, but to the south they succeeded in collecting in the 
dead ground, and maintained themselves in close proximity to the 
British position for a considerable time; and from here they ad- 
vanced again and again to the assault. Command carries with it 

1 Goodrich, p. 142. 


2 Description of terrain from personal observation.—C. E. C. 
3 Zulu Official, p. 79. 
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certain advantages, but these in no way compensate for a contracted anc 
field of fire. Majuba Hill and the Inhlobane Mountain, moreover, Af 
show how difficult it is to effect a retreat from such high ground. ace 
That the assault of steep and broken ground is less difficult of mo 
execution in reality than it is in appearance, has been proved again tor’ 
and again in these campaigns. The assault of the Peiwar Kotal, the bro 
storming of the Afghan positions at Charasiah, the capture of Seku- his 
kuni’s stronghold, the attack on the Arabs at Kirbekan, and the suc- rea 
cessful crowning of the hill above Hasheen, show that good troops will alo 
scale steep and rocky slopes in face of opposition, and will do so with att 
trifling loss. The moral effect of the uncertainty that prevails on the ope 
summit as to the number of the assailants, the exposure of the defen- sta 
ders on the sky line, solicitude as to the line of retreat, these are the we! 
causes that render such elevated positions dangerous. Ground that her 
is difficult of access is in fact often the most favourable for attack. wa: 
Variety in the Tactics of our Different Adversaries.—Nothing is more its 
singular in these wars than the difference between the various adver- rev 
saries against whom we find ourselves pitted, as regards tactical skill : 
and discipline. In Ashanti our antagonists appreciated the value of the 
flank attacks,! and displayed considerable generalship, but the leaders foo 
possessed little control over their followers. The Zulu tactics were for 
simple but judicious; the discipline that prevailed in their huge to | 
armies was remarkable. The Afghan leaders showed little tactical mo 
skill; they appear never to have contemplated flank attacks. At foll 
Ahmed Kehl an opportunity of breaking in between the separated the 
portions of the British column was not taken advantage of; at Mai- litt 
wand considerable dexterity was shown in deployment, but no attempt Ki 
was made to cut the British from Kandahar. At Kabul, on the other occ 
hand, generalship of the highest order was displayed by Mohammed fur 
A Jan when on the 14th December he threatened the left of the British suc 
force which was forming front to a flank, its right resting on Sher- ( 
pore, while developing an attack in great strength on Roberts’s “ tac- bil 
tical” flank.? Although standing considerably higher in the human suc 
scale than Zulus or Soudanese, the Afghans were far less under the the 
control of their chiefs.? The qualities displayed by our antagonists tur 
are not in the abstract of great military interest, but the difference of 
between their characteristics shows how important it is to study the ow. 
methods of war of the people against whom a campaign is imminent. pos 
Zulu tactics differed totally from those of the Kaffirs and Basutos, but at : 
this fact was not fully recognized till disaster had placed it beyond J 
doubt. The followers of the Mahdi were not appreciated at their true ins 
value till the annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s army and the disaster to sta: 
Baker’s Egyptians showed to the world the formidable nature of the alw 
Soudan revolt. fail 
Flank Attacks.—The want of foresight shown by Afghan leaders as flic 
to the safety of their flanks has been remarked upon. In European so 
warfare a Commander is ever on the look-out for turning movements, ma 


1 Brackenbury, vol. i, p. 363. 
2 Afghan Official, 79-80, Sec. II, pp. 13, 14. 
3 See as to Soudanese, Wilson, pp. 26, 27. 
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and devotes much attention to the security of his own flanks. In 
Afghanistan this appears not to have been the case, and on this 
account the principal actions of the campaign involved wide turning 
movements which in all cases proved successful. The decisive vic- 
tories at Charasiah, at the Peiwar Kotal, and at Kandahar were 
brought about by the manceuvre, so frequently successful in military 
history, of containing an enemy by a show of force in front, while the 
real attack is aimed against the flank. The struggles that took place 
along the Fresh Water Canal in Egypt were generally marked by 
attempted turning movements by one side or the other. The line of 
operations up to Kassassin was wrested from the enemy by the con- 
stant pressure of cavalry and artillery against his flanks. The tables 
were turned by the Egyptians in their first attack on Kassassin, for 
here they worked round General Graham’s right; but this movement 
was thrown into the utmost confusion by the cavalry attack, which in 
its turn swept round the hostile left, thus outflanking and taking in 
reverse the troops engaged in the turning movement.! 

The Boers at Laing’ s Neck fortified the projecting spur that marked 
their left: but on the right, where the ridge rising gradually to the 
foot of the Majuba Hill, offered in its rugged slopes certain facilities 
for attack, no entrenchments were constructed. They appear never 
to have contemplated an attack on this side. At El Teb the square 
moved along the front of the position prepared by Osman Digma’s 
followers, and wheeling on to its left flank robbed the defenders of 
the advantages arising from their works.2, The maneuvre not a 
little resembled the processional tactics of the Great Frederick. At 
Kirbekan the attacking infantry swept round the left of the ridges 
occupied by the Arabs and attacked them in rear. This action is 
further remarkable as showing the small containing force required on 
such occasions; two guns and two companies sufficed for the purpose. 

Our experiences in these wars in fact point generally to the advisa- 
bility of flank attacks. Our adversaries seem seldom prepared for 
such manoeuvres, which is the more remarkable, as when acting on 
the offensive they appear individually to realize the advantages of 
turning movements. The Ashantis invariably threatened the flanks 
of our columns when engaged. Modern tactics demand flank attacks 
owing to the terrible losses resulting from the fronta] fire from a 
position, in irregular warfare they are desirable as taking the enemy 
at a disadvantage, owing to his being unprepared for them. 

Defence.—Tacticians abhor an attitude of passive defence, and 
insist that when a foree takes up a position with the view of their 
standing to receive attack, the possibility of counter-attack must 
always be kept in view. To permit an assailant whose efforts have 
failed, to withdraw unmolested, is to lose a great opportunity of in- 
flicting loss. But under the circumstances in which our troops have 
so often of late years withstood the desperate onslaughis of sayage 
masses, counter-attack appears out of place. ‘The passage from the 

1 Goodrich, pp. 132 to 136. 
2 See Burleigh, Chap. VII. 
3 «River Column,” p. 148. , 
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defensive to the offensive,” says Napoleon, “is one of the most 
delicate operations of war.” The abandonment of the defensive 
attitude necessitated by the square formation at Tamai, was one 
cause of the scrimmage that ensued. At Abu Klea the tendency of 
cavalry soldiers to attack appears to have contributed to the confusion 
that gave rise to the gap in the square.’ The actions in which our 
troops are attacked suddenly by very superior numbers are generally 
a matter of moments, there is little time and little opportunity for 
counter-attacks, and an attitude of passive defence is probably best 
calculated to break the shock of the hostile rush. A counter-attack 
at Kambula directed against the Zulus who had occupied dead 
ground close to the laager, drove off the enemy, but, coming under a 
heavy flanking fire was of necessity withdrawn, its retreat en- 
couraging the enemy to fresh exertions.’ To remain, however, passive 
in an untenable position is the worst possible policy. At Maiwand 
no effort was made from the exposed position taken up by the British 
force to check the Afghan deployment. A bayonet charge at the 
critical moment might have averted the disaster on Majuba Hill, 
The best troops get demoralized and lose confidence when kept 
inactive under heavy fire, and under such circumstances a judicious 
counter-attack will restore confidence. 

At Tel-el-Kebir some Nubian troops delivered a timely and effective 
counter-attack on the Highland Light Infantry as they scrambled 
over the parapet at a point where its protile was of a formidable 
character, driving the assailants back out of the works.6 The stroke 
was successful as aimed by formed against unformed troops. The 
moment when the regiment was disordered by the escalade was 
adroitly seized, and the incident affords one of the most interesting 
examples of counter-attack to be found in these campaigns. The 
counter-stroke attempted by the Arabs just as the assault was to be 
delivered at Kirbekan, miscarried, for the opportunity was ill-chosen.* 
At the battle of Kandahar, after the orchards round the village of 
Gandigan had been charged at the point of the bayonet, a counter- 
attack by large masses of Ghazis caused a momentary check, but 
recoiled before the firm front of the victorious troops.’ Our oppo- 
nents do not seem to recognize that for offensive returns to be 
effectual they must be delivered at a moment of confusion, or when 
the assailants show signs of wavering. At El Teb Arabs rushed 
against the advancing lines by two and threes; no organized counter- 
strokes were undertaken.® 

Feigned Retreats to draw on the Enemy.—~The records of our 
struggles for supremacy in India have shown how feasible it is to 
draw adversaries wanting in discipline, and whose leaders fail to 
readily grasp tactival situations, into premature attack by feigned 


' Wilson, p. 33. 

* Zulu Official, pp. 80, 81. 

3 Egyptian Official, p. 91. 

4 «River Column,” p. 160. 

5 Afghan Official, ’79-80, Sec. V, pp. 78, 79. 
® Burleigh, pp. 49, 50. 
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retreats. On more than one occasion a foe has by this simple 
stratagem been allured out of a strong position, and been thus 
induced to forego the advantages of prepared and favourable ground. 
The slightest backward movement leads at once in these campaigns 
to a corresponding advance on the part of the enemy. Our troops 
had scarcely quitted the summit of the hill above Hasheen when it 
was crowned again by the defiant Arabs.! When during the sortie 
from Kandahar a withdrawal from Deh Khojeh became imperatively 
necessary, the Afghans at once poured into the village from all sides, 
and went near converting the retreat into a rout.2 A retrograde 
movement in the face of such opponents is a most hazardous opera- 
tion owing to the eagerness they invariably display in pursuit. This 
characteristic readiness to at once fall upon a foe who turns his back 
can often be turned to account. Artillery and cavalry at Futtehabad 
drew a formidable gathering of Shinwarris out of a strong position, 
turning on them when the infantry came up and driving them from 
the field with slaughter. Buller’s irregulars at Kambula enticed the 
Zulus into making a premature attack with the right wing of their 
army which brought this within close range of the laager, where the 
rifles of the infantry had a clear field of fire. At Quintana in the 
Transkei the Kaffirs were skilfully drawn into an ambush. The 
Light Horse moved out with a company of infantry, but retired as 
the enemy advanced, and drew them on to the British post, where 
they were received with a heavy fire of artillery rockets and of 
musketry from shelter trenches. The result was a complete success 
at trifling sacrifice.‘ During the reconnaissance in force the day 
previous to the battle of Kandahar, cavalry pushed up close to the 
Afghan position ; these no sooner retired than the enemy swarmed 
down in pursuit and necessitated a large portion of the Kabul division 
being ordered under arms.’ The required information was obtained, 
and the setting in of darkness put an end to the engagement, but the 
incident serves to show how easily adversaries of this character can 
be allured out of the ground they have chosen. 

It is singular that this simple ruse of a pretended retreat has been 
so seldom employed in these campaigns. At Hasheen the Arabs 
appear to have deliberately drawn on the British force while gathering 
on their flanks and rear to pounce down on their transport,® but on no 
occasion was the same manoeuvre attempted against them. The 
square formation would most readily adapt itself to the stratagem 
owing to the perfect control exercised over the whole by its com- 
mander, and to the essentially defensive character of its tactical 
function. At Tamaia halt, as if in hesitation, within short distance 
of the gully where the Arabs were known to be gathering, might 
have tempted the enemy to discover his forces. A movement to the 


1 “Suakin,” p. 151. 
2 Afghan Official, ’79-80, Sec. V, p. 54. 
3 Zulu Official, p. 80. 
4 “ My Command in South Africa,” Cunningham, p. 872. 
5 Afghan Official, 79-80, Sec. V, p. 77. 
6 “ Suakin,” pp. 159, 160. 
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right-about could have hardly failed to provoke an onslaught on the 
square, under circumstances very different from the disordered forma- 
tion in which it was actually met by the hostile rush. As the square 
marched from the zareba to fight its way through to the Nile on the 
day of Abu Kru, it proved an easy mark for the sharpshooters con. 
cealed among the patches of grass and scrub, whose irritating fire 
gave cause for grave uneasiness ; no sooner, however, did the hostile 
spearmen deliver their charge than the danger passed away, and the 
march to the water’s edge was continued unmolested. A feigned 
retreat towards the zareba might have precipitated the Arab assault, 
and have thus hastened the crisis. 

Villages and Woods.—The attack and defence of villages and woods 
plays an important part in Continental warfare. The mud villages 
of Afghanistan surrounded as a rule with lofty crenelated walls gave 
rise to frequent and stubborn contests: the dense undergrowth in 
Ashanti gave signal illustration of the inevitable confusion and mis- 
conceptions to which troops engaged in woods are prone. The 
principal disadvantages under which trained soldiers labour in the 
defence of villages and woods, namely, the dispersion of units and 
lack of supervision that necessarily follow, disappear in the case of 
warriors who fight each man for himself. This fact rendered the 
Afghans very formidable in the defence of their villages, and tended 
in the impenetrable jungle of Ashanti, as also near Suakin, to bring 
the opposing forces on an equality. 

That the bombardment of mud villages by field artillery is of 
little avail has been already pointed out. The attack on Deh Khoja 
from Kandahar was at first successful; for a footing—as a rule the 
principal difficulty — was at once gained in tho outskirts of the 
village.1 The enemy, however, being able to bring reinforcements to 
the spot, the endeavour to keep w shat had been won only resulted in 
our suffering far greater losses than had the attack failed at the 
outset. This is instructive as showing that what in struggles 
between civilized troops proves the gre at stumbling-block to the 
assault of a village—crossing the open ground i in its neighbourhood— 
proves at times ‘the least part of the difficulty when the defenders 
have but flint-locks to rely on. For after the capture of an Afghan 
village, groups remained concealed in nooks and corners ready to 
pounce down on the unwary. After the village of Gundi had been 
carried at the point of the bayonet during the battle of Kandahar, 
and the assailants had pushed on, several companies of Goorkhas 
were left to clear out the Afghans from their hiding-places.? Many 
hours after our troops had forced their way into Giniss and organized 
resistance was at an end, Arabs were still found in some of the 
houses ready to fight till the last. Asiatics and savages who revel in 
bloodshed, and who fight with the ferocity and cunning of wild 
beasts, are very formidable in such contests, from the losses “they may 
cause even after the village has been for all practical purposes 
secured. That mud villages are capable of obstinate and protracted 

1 Afghan Official, ’79-80, Sec. V, p. 54. 
2 “ Afghan War,” Hensman, pp. 514, 515, 
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defence was frequently shown in Afghanistan. Metemneh proved too 
formidable for the force at Gubat to attack. The Ashanti villages 
would have admitted of obstinate defence, but our adversaries pre- 
ferred the harassing tactics of jungle fighting to shutting themselves 
up in their hamlets, They offered but a mild resistance in Amoaful 
and Ordahsu, while no opposition was attempted by the crowds of 
armed men in Coomassie as the expeditionary force marched into the 
town and formed up in the market-place. At Becquah the enemy 
contested the entrance into the town with some vigour, but withdrew 
hastily when their outer line was forced.! 

The varied experiences of these campaigns show that the mud 
villages so familiar to the Anglo-Indian are capable of conversion 
into defensive posts of great strength, and that the Afghans ap- 
preciate their value to the full; in the Soudan also good use has been 
made of such loealities. The art of fortifying hastily the hamlets and 
enclosures that form so characteristic a feature in every Eastern 
theatre of war is deserving of a study accorded at present only to the 
type of village met with on Continental battlefields. 

The Afghan, Abyssinian, and Boer campaigns, as also the Egyptian 
War, furnish no examples of wood fighting, but for this the struggle 
in Ashanti more than compensates. The theatre of operations beyond 
the Prah consisted for the most part of forest land, the feet of the 
gigantic trees draped in a dense undergrowth difficult of passage. 
Paths were hewn through the bush in the heat of action with sword- 
bayonets. The topographical character of the country was such as 
to illustrate in every engagement the difficulties and uncertainty 
that beset disciplined troops when fighting in woods and copses. 
The normal tactical formation of the Ashantis was a loose skirmishing 
order which permitted them to display their aptitude for concealment, 
and for rapid movement through thickets apparently impenetrable, to 
great advantage. ‘One point,” wrote General Wolseley. in his 
despatch after the first brush at Essaman, “stands forward promi- 
nently from the experience of this day—viz., that for fighting in the 
African bush a very exceptionally large proportion of Officers is 
required. Owing to the dense cover an Officer can only exercise con- 
trol over the men close to him, and for this kind of work there should be 
at least one Officer to every twenty men.”” With a view to decreasing 
the tactical unit as far as possible, orders were given for each company 
to be broken up into sections, each section to be permanent during 
the war as regards command and for administrative purposes.3 In 
action three sections were extended, one remained in support, from 
40 to 80 yards in rear. This sectional organization worked to per- 
fection, and by its means the men were kept well in hand under 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty* The Ashantis always en- 
deavoured to envelop the numerically insignificant force opposed to 
them, hoping to demoralize it by threatening the lines of retreat. 


1 Brackenbury, vol. ii, p. 186. 

2 Tbid., vol. i, p. 183. 

3 Thid., vol. i, pp. 362, 363. 

4 Sir A. Alison’s Report on Amoaful, Brackenbury, vol. ii, p. 164. 
2p2 
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The hostile pressure on the rear was ignored, but the troops finding 
themselves in the midst of a semicircie of fire without knowing 
whence it came, and seeing nothing but bush on all sides, it was often 
with great difficulty that different companies of the same regiment 
were prevented from firing into each other. The experiences of 
Amoaful and Gydahsu were the experiences of the Giferts forest and 
the Niederwald in an exaggerated form. At Amoaful the different 
commands lost ail touch of each other. The total ignorance as to the 
position of neighbouring detachments rendered co-operation most 
perplexing. On one occasion at Ordahsu a whole company suddenly 
opened fire in all directions when there was absolutely nothing to fire 
at, misled by the sound of musketry that seemed close by.1_ Officers 
were directed té work by compass, and the success that crowned their 
efforts in keeping the rank and file under control, as also the steadi- 
ness and discipline of the men, reflected great credit on the force. 

In such a country, and opposed to adversaries so capable of turning 
its characteristics to account, it is remarkable that the British force 
enjoyed almost complete immunity from surprises. At Iscabio, indeed, 
a most successful surprise was carried out on the Ashanti camp.? 

The difference between the tactics employed among the dense 
tropical vegetation of Ashanti, and the rigid order of battle that 
obtained amid the thorny bush near Suakin, is very marked. The 
Sondanese method of war forbade the loose skirmishing formations 
so successful on the march to Coomassie. But in one respect the 
experiences of the two campaigns fought under such different con- 
ditions coincided. The total ignorance as to the hostile movements 
that rendered the protracted struggles beyond the Prah so trying, 
was to the full as perplexing in the movements towards Hasheer and 
Toprek. To penetrate into a jungle infested with foes so daring and 
so numerous as the spearmen who gathered around the standards of 
Osman Digma, is to place the trained soldier of Europe in a most 
disadvantageous position. Although the square formation kept the 
Arab swarms at bay, the different faces were of necessity broken by 
patches of jungle, and the manoeuvring of a solid body hampered by 
transport was in such a country a tedious and trying operation. It, 
nevertheless, effected its purpose of sheltering baggage animals, 
hospital equipment, and wounded. It was a thoroughly inconvenient 
formation, but the best that could be devised to meet circumstances 
so unfavourable. Strategical reasons must indeed be imperative to 
permit of an army being thrust into situations tactically so full of 
danger. 

The lessons to be learnt from the bush fighting in Ashanti are in 
accord with the experiences of Continental warfare. hey point to 
the difficulty of control, liability to panic, and necessity for small 
units that are characteristic of woodland operations, and they establish 
the certainty that the best troops will gain the victory. All that can 
be deduced from the hazardous operations in the thorny jungles around 


1 Brackenbury, vol. ii, p. 211. 
2 Tbid., vol. i, p. 239. 
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Suakin points to the advisability of giving such dangerous hiding- 
places for a daring and resolute foe, a wide berth. 

Orders on the Battlefield—Bronsart von Schellendorf, in his valuable 
work on staff duties, appears to sanction the sending of verbal orders 
during an engagement. Circumstances may render this unavoidable, 
but an episode in the Egyptian War serves to show how necessary it 
is to commit orders of importance to writing. A message sent 
verbally through an Officer during the first action of Kassassin 
requesting co-operation on the part of the cavalry, was delivered in a 
form that made the case appear more urgent, and the situation more 
grave, than was actually the case. It was under a false impression 
that General Drury-Lowe undertook the movement that culminated 
in the night charge.} 

Night Operations.—That actual night attacks should have played so 
unimportant a part in these campaigns is not a matter for surprise as 
regards our own troops, for the raison d’étre of such enterprises is to 
escape the fire of the enemy, or else to fall upon an adversary unawares. 
The weapons of our antagonists are not sufficiently formidable, nor is 
the terrain as a rule of so favourable a character for surprise, as to 
tempt commanders to risk the confusion inseparable from such opera- 
tions. But it is strange that night attacks on our troops should have 
been so seldom attempted where the darkness of necessity favoured 
warriors inferior in discipline and armament. The attack on 
Dewangniri during the Bhootan War, the attempted coup de main on 
Fort Battye by the Shinwarris, the continuation of the struggle round 
Rorke’s Drift far into the night, and the surprise at dawn of day on 
the Intombe River are but the exceptions which prove the rule that 
our opponents in these small wars show a marked distaste for organized 
night attack. More than this. They seldom appear to contemplate 
night movements on the part of those operating against them—a 
matter of great importance as affecting night marches, and prepara- 
tions for assaulting their positions at daybreak. 

From the struggles that have actually taken place by night there 
is not much to be learnt. The attack on Dewangniri was successful 
in so far as surprise is concerned, but neither side could effect any- 
thing in the darkness, and at dawn the Bhooteas were driven off.? This 
tends to show the difficulties that attend such enterprises. ‘The night 
attack on Morosi’s Mountain is a remarkable example of an assault 
delivered in the middle of the night over most difficult ground. The 
only side practicable for the stormers had been carefully fortified, but 
fissures in the rocks enabled the defences to be avoided, and for the 
ascent scaling ladders were employed. The Kaffirs were surprised, 
and the bold enterprise resulted in a brilliant success.’ The lurid 
glare of the burning hospital proved of great service to the defenders 
of Rorke’s Drift, giving them light to use their rifles. The attack on 
Fort Battye was beaten off, but not without loss, and the garrison 
had a narrow escape. At Suakin the iron bands from the trusses of 

1 Goodrich, pp. 133 to 136, and Egyptian Official, pp. 65 to 67. 


2 “Story of the Bhootan War,” Rennie, pp. 195, 196. 
3 “Recent British Battles,” Grant, pp. 44 to 46. 
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hay were found to act as a simple and efficient safeguard against the 
harassing night attacks of marauders. 

Assaults at break of day, for which the requisite arrangements have 
been made under cover of night, have on more than one occasion 
proved signally successful in our recent campaigns. The night march 
to Tel-el-Kebir completely surprised the Egyptians. Scarcely less 
remarkable in the decisive character of the results obtained, was the 
movement by which General Roberts brought his main column of 
attack on the Afghan flank the night previous to the assault of the 
Peiwar Kotal. The assault on the Arabs at Giniss took place soon 
after dawn, our preparations having been made during the darkness, 
Previous to the assault on Tel-el-Kebir, observation of the Egyptian 
works had shown that the hostile outposts and picquets only moved 
out to a distance from the entrenchments after daybreak,! and the 
general experience of these campaigns shows that at night our 
adversaries neglect outpost precautions. 

The difficulties and dangers, however, inseparable from night 
marches, have been frequently illustrated of late years. Even at 
Tel-el-Kebir, where the movement proved so signally successful, its 
hazardous character was shown by the wheel inwards of the High- 
land Brigade owing to an order to halt reaching the companies in the 
centre, while the outer flanks remained in ignorance and pressed on.? 
The mistake was discovered betimes, but twenty-five minutes elapsed 
before the brigade could resume its march. The night march of two 
brigades over the hills to threaten Ali Musjid in rear was attended 
with such difficulties and delay that the troops could not participate 
in the action, although their arrival late in the afternoon caused the 
evacuation of the stronghold during the night.® The retreat from 
Dewangniri some days after the attempted coup de main of the 
Bhooteas provides a vivid picture of the disorders that may attend a 
night march. The main column lost its way, the perils of the route 
through the hills produced a panic, some of the wounded were left 
behind in the confusicn, the abandoned guns were pushed over the 
precipices in hope of saving them from capture, and the force 
arrived at its destination in a complete state of demoralization.* The 
ascent of the Majuba Hill by night was successful in surprising the 
Boers, but the troops were much exhausted from the effort. A 
forced march by the 6th Foot at the opening of the Hazara campaign 
deserves note. The distance traversed was 20 miles in the middle of 
the hot weather; the most elaborate precautions were taken as regards 
water and currents of air through the column, and it was hoped that 
by night the health of the regiment would not suffer. Six men, 
however, died of heat apoplexy, and many were temporarily incapa- 
citated, thus showing that in the tropics night marches are little less 
trying than the effects of the sun. In Egypt, where nights are cool and 
the nature of the country favourable, there is much to be said in 


1 Goodrich, pp. 146, 150. 

2 Egyptian Official, pp. 87, 88. 

3 Afghan Official, ’78-79, Sec. I, pp. 27, 28. 

4 “Story of the Bhootan War,” Rennie, pp. 199, 200. 
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favour of avoiding the heat and glare of daylight, but even under 
such circumstances night marches seem suitable rather for a single 
effort, as before Tel-el-Kebir, and as in the case of the advance from 
Abu Klea to the Nile, than for sustained operations. The march from 
Abu Klea carried the British force many miles through a country 
infested with the followers of the Mahdi, and eminently suitable to 
their harassing tactics, in safety. Many camels were, however, lost 
with their precious loads; the formation of the force during the march 
into two columns, marching parallel with a view to greater compactness, 
caused serious confusion which was heightened by the obstacles in 
the shape of thornsand desert grass, a loud continuous roar rose up to 
the sky, proclaiming to the enemy that the British were on the move, 
and the attempt to reach the Nile without fighting proved abortive.! 
The perilous operations of the following day were the more trying, 
owing to the exhaustion that prevailed, but the actual distance to 
be traversed in face of the enemy was merely a fraction of what it 
must have been but for the night march. The escape of the small 
British force from the Ingogo battlefield after night had closed in, 
carrying off the guns, illustrates the want of vigilance displayed by 
our adversaries.” The Boers showed considerable tactical skill in 
bringing on the engagement, and in their movements during the 
fight, but, under the impression that the Ingogo was too swollen for 
troops to cross, they neglected to keep a sharp look-out, and thereby 
permitted the column to escape out of their toils. 

A succession of night marches saps the efficiency of an army. 
Want of rest tells alike on men and animals, and the necessarily slow 
rate of movement, with the consequently lengthened time spent on the 
march, to a great extent nullifies the advantages of coolness in the 
tropics. Considerable diversity of opinion has been expressed as to the 
night marches across the Bayuda Desert. The circumstances were in 
every way favourable owing to the clear starlight and the character of 
the country, and yet confusion was of constant occurrence. Camels are 
at all times difficult to load, and it is necessary to keep their burdens pro- 
perly adjusted. Every delay that occurs through uncertainty as to the 
road or disorder in the darkness, keeps the transport animals so much 
longer loaded up, and thus increases the strain thrown upon their 
strength. By starting before dawn of day, men and animals move off 
with empty stomachs, and suffer in consequence. During the Kabul- 
Kandahar march, advantage was taken of the moonlight to start as 
early as 2.30 a.M., in order to save them from the fierce heat of the 
August sun. Marching through the Khyber in the middle of the 
hot weather, where rest camps existed and the road could not be 
mistaken by night, it was found best to avoid the long heats of the 
day, and move from stage to stage before daybreak. But although 
panics arising from the insignificant causes to which troops are in the 
darkness so prone have been generally avoided in the Soudan and in 
Afghanistan, the losses in baggage, the want of rest, the fatigue from 


1 Wilson, pp. 49 to 56. 
2 R.A.L, vol. xi, p. 685. 
3 Afghan Official ’79-80, Sec. V, p. 72. 
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stumbling and passing over rough ground, and the other incon- 
veniences inherent to night marches, made themselves felt on every 
occasion. There were many who would rather have braved the 
morning sun in the Khyber than be exposed to the furnace blast at 
night when on the march in place of being at rest. 

That night marches, when in close proximity to the enemy, can in 
these wars be carried out with little fear of molestation, has been 
abundantly proved. Actions less striking perhaps than the decisive 
victory of Tel-el-Kebir and the bold assault on the Peiwar Kotal, 
but none the less important in illustrating the lack of precautions on 
the part of irregular warriors against attack during the night watches, 
have been ushered in again and again by marches long before dawn. 
Frequent episodes in the minor expeditions of the Afghan War 
show the facility with which surprises at daybreak can be carried 
out. The attack on Jummoo in the Jowaki campaign, carried out in 
the grey of the morning after a difficult night march, found the 
Afreedis wholly unprepared! Surprises at daybreak were a dis- 
tinctive feature in the Kaffir War. The Zulus appreciated the 
advantages of falling upon a foe before sunrise; King Theodore 
gained for himself a high military reputation by his night attacks and 
his precautions against night attacks; but the lesson to be deduced 
from twenty years of campaigning in all parts of the globe, is 
undoubtedly that in presence of enemies of this nature, night marches 
can be carried out with every prospect of success. On the other hand, 
night marching, when at a distance from hostile forces, appears 
seldom to achieve its object of saving troops and transport, and to be 
advisable only under exceptional circumstances. 

Marches generally.—Difliculties as to transport and indifferent reads 
tend in these wars to shorten marches. Sir F. Roberts’s march from 
Ali Khel to Charasiah over the Shutargardan Pass occupied ten days, 
the distance being 62 miles.2_ The march of Lord Chelmsford’s force 
from Fort Marshall to the Umvolosi, a distance of 45 miles, 
required fourteen days; four of these days were halting days.’ From 
Prahsu to Amoaful, about 40 miles apart, the British force occupied 
ten days. The distance of 340 miles between Senafe and Magdala 
was traversed in seventy-seven days, giving an average rate of less 
than 44 miles in the twenty-four hours. For a long-continued 
march in face of the obstacles met with in such theatres of war, 
6 miles a-day appear generally to be the rate of progress. Sir D. 
Stewart’s Division moving on Ghuzni averaged 10 miles a-day, the 
terrain being favourable ard transport efficient, while the memorable 
Kabul-Kandahar march was carried out at the average rate of 
154 miles in the twenty-four hours.6 But such performances are 
exceptional. The Royal Irish covered 120 miles in six days en route 


1 “ Recent British Battles,’ Grant, p. 10.’ 

2 Afghan Official, ’78-80, Sec. I, pp. 33 to 35. 

3 Zulu Official, pp. 109 to 112. 

4 Brackenbury, vol. ii, Chap. II, III, IV, and map. 
5 Hozier, p. 91, and general account. 

6 R.U.S.L., vol. xxv, p. 315. 
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to Metemneh, a brilliant record under the most favourable circum- 
stances, a feat that could scarcely be surpassed when the character of 
the ground traversed is taken into account. 

The lessons to be learnt from the marches of these campaigns show 
that the rate of movement is generally far slower than what is 
customary in European warfare, and that calculations as to the 
probable length of time occupied in an operation must be modified 
accordingly. Recent events, however, afford us an assurance that 
where an effort is needed, the British soldier will compare as regards 
marching power not unfavourably with the conscript of Continental 
Europe. 

Defence Works.—The art of field fortification as understood by 
antagonists such as we have to deal with in Asia and Africa, and as 
applied against them, is interesting, for it illustrates the advantages 
derived from the most simple defence works in such wars. Behind 
their rude stone breastworks or sungas the Ghilzai or Pathan will 
remain to meet our soldiers at close quarters. The stockades of 
Cachar, of Perak, and of Burmah, afforded again and again stubborn 
resistance. The trenches of Tel-el-Kebir, on the other hand, con- 
structed on scientific principles and of formidable profile, prove how 
serious an obstacle earthworks present to storming columns advancing 
in compact formation. But it is the defence works devised by our- 
selves to meet the exigencies of irregular warfare that are most 
significant in pointing the moral. Zarebas, mere enclosures of 
thorny abatis, proved in the Soudan a sufficient protection against 
the onslaught of the Arabs. At Rorke’s Drift a rough parapet 
improvised at a moment of desperate emergency out of mealie bags 
and biscuit boxes, enabled the handful of defenders to keep at bay 
the swarms of Zulus flushed with the success of Isandlwhana.! 
Wagon laagers have become the recognized mode of defence for South 
African warfare. A simple breastwork sufficed to secure Fort Battye 
during the Afghan night attack. The post of Dubrai near Kan- 
dahar, protected by a 44-foot wall, held out till ammunition gave out.? 
Haybands proved a most useful obstacle around Suakin, and mines 
were used with good effect. In the Naga Hills a form of stake 
called a ‘“ panjee,” consisting of split bamboos barbed to prevent 
removal from the ground, was found a serious impediment in the 
attacks around Konoma.® The history of these struggles shows 
almost on every page the value of defence works of the most rude 
type. 

Summary of Tactical Lessons.—Of the many lessons taught by the 
experiences of our small wars, the most important tactically appear 
to be—Ist, the necessity of close formation on the one hand, when in 
conflict with opponents such as Zulus and Soudanese; 2nd, the 
admissibility of thin and dispersed orders of battle on the other, when 
engaged in bush fighting and hill operations; 3rd, the importance of 
reserving fire till the infantry arrive at close quarters; 4th, the 
1 Zulu Official, PP: 45, 46 
2 Afghan Official, i70'80, See. IV, p. 67. 

3 R.A.L, vol. xi, p. 265. 
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tendency that artillery preparation will often have to prevent matters 
being brought to a decision ; 5th, the value of the lance as a weapon 
for cavalry, as also, 6th, the frequent opportunities for cavalry acting 
dismounted ; 7th, the advantages of night marches with a view to 
surprising the enemy at daybreak; 8th, the possibility of drawing 
unskilled and undisciplined antagonists into action by pretended 
hesitation ; and 9th, the danger of broken ground in the neighbour- 
hood of a position. 

There have been incidents in these campaigns that have reflected 
little credit upon the British arms, but, taken as a whole, the records 
of twenty years of irregular warfare give proof of the happy adapta- 
tion of principles to abnormal circumstances on the part of leaders, 
of the intelligent appreciation of the requirements of such service by 
subordinates, and of the soldier-like steadiness and self-reliance of 
our men. When we turn from the art of war, as illustrated in opera- 
tions that have taken place in the field, to the lessons as regards 
organization and preparation for emergency that are written on the 
face of recent experiences, the picture is not so bright a one. 


ORGANIZATION. 


“One of the most important points of the military policy of a 
State,” says Jomini, “is the nature of the military institutions.” 

Although the reorganization of our Army on a practical basis in 
conformity to Continental practice has developed and regulated the 
military resources of the country, the experience of recent campaigns 
lays bare many weak points of our system, and discovers many 
joints in our harness. That wars of no national importance should 
throw the machinery out of gear and upset the calculations on ‘which 
the complicated structure of our military organization has been built 
up, argues fundamental defects in its working out. That expeditions 
dispatched to coerce remote and insignificant nations cannot quit our 
shores without drawing upon our second line of defence, affords food 
for serious reflection. 

Mobilization of Reserves.—When in the spring of 1878 the Eastern 
Question reached an acute stage, and the reserves were for the first 
time called out, the absence of a practical scheme for mobilization was 
sorely felt. No arrangements existed for equipping the reservists. 
Weeks elapsed before they could take their place in the ranks. The 
breakdown was complete and undeniable. 

The lesson was not thrown away. The partial mobilization in 
1882 gave proof of vast improvements in our organization.!_ Never- 
theless, the arrangements for placing our army on a war footing left 
much to be desired. According to regulations, the reservists in the 
first instance joined the headquarters of their regimental districts. 
But, in place of being there at once equipped, they were in many 
cases dispatched to other depéts, and even to corps under orders for 
service to be there provided for. The depédts were not kept supplied 
with arms, accoutrements, and clothing during peace-time, ready for 


1 Mobilization, pp. 151 to 154, 
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issue to the reservists when emergency should arise. Pimlico and 
Woolwich were of necessity requisitioned at the last moment for all 
that was needful, and a great strain was thus thrown on those 
centres. Store-rooms exist at the depdt centres, and it is unac- 
countable that all equipment necessary for the forces in the district 
should not be there collected, ready for issue on mobilization. The 
reservists called out in 1885 were supplied at their depots, and in this 
case no confusion occurred, and all went smoothly. 

In 1882 the reserve men for the most part joined regiments with 
which they had no connection, a necessary consequence of partial 
mobilization, where all belonging to a certain class are called up 
irrespective of regiments. In 1885 only the reserve men of regi- 
ments actually in want of reinforcement rejoined the colours, a more 
convenient arrangement if less equitable. But partial ‘mobilization 
in any form is objectionable, for it implies the calling out of the 
reserve for a purpose not contemplated at its formation. The pro- 
posals of the Localization Committee hinged on the existence of an 
army corps always ready for service. The engagements entered 
into between State and soldier imply a period in the reserve to be 
broken into only when vital interests of the Empire are at stake, and 
any summoning of men from civilian to military life to meet the 
requirements of campaigns of minor importance is prejudicial to the 
best interests of the Service. Calling out the reserves when no 
imminent national danger exists, and when the great emergency lies 
merely in the necessity of bolstering up a system that has failed in 
the hour of trial, is an act that verges on violation of contract. It 
begets a feeling of insecurity and dissatisfaction that must militate 
against the popularity of the military profession, and must in conse- 
quence gravely affect recruiting. The Law Officers of the Crown have 
recorded their opinion ‘‘that in cases of Colonial and Indian wars 
of sufficient magnitude, demanding a considerable force,’ the reserves 
can legally be called out. But this is not a question of law. Itisa 
question of justice and expediency. Will employers of labour take 
reserve men into their service, knowing that these may be called off 
whenever the eccentricities of some dusky potentate demand the 
placing in the field of a few British soldiers ? 

Organization for Small Wars.—The reorganization of the Army 
was based on the supposition that a certain number of regiments 
first for service would be of an establishment to enable them to take 
the field in adequate strength, after elimination of those unfit for 
service. How has this worked in practice? When the news of 
Isandlwhana necessitated the dispatch of reinforcements to Natal, 
the five battalions at the head of the roster required 1,500 men to 
bring them up to 840 rank and file.? This deficiency was made good 
by calls for volunteers from other home battalions. Efforts subse- 
quently made to keep regiments first for service up to strength had 
placed matters in a more satisfactory condition when the Egyptian War 
broke out, but even then over 2,500 reserve men were needed to com- 

1 Mobilization, p. 102, 
* Ibid., p. 100. 
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plete the battalions detailed for service! In 1885 again recourse was 
had to the reserve. Will the establishment of 940 rank and file pro- 
vided by this year’s Estimates? for the battalions at the head of the 
roster, enable them to take the field without calling either on other 
corps or else on the reserve ? We doubt it. 

The events of 1878, of 1882, and of 1885, prove that the reserves 
when summoned to rejoin the colours will answer the call. They 
show that the force exists in fact and not merely on paper, but they 
show that for its mobilization a practical organization is sorely needed. 
The Zulu War laid bare the weakness of the battalions nominally 
ready for service, and the Egyptian and Soudan campaigns have 
failed to re-establish the credit of the system as devised for Colonial 
warfare. But whatever shortcomings of our organization are unveiled 
by recent experiences as regards men, they are as nothing compared 
to the deplorable deficiency as regards horses, and as regards a reserve 
of horses brought home to us by the experiences of 1882. 

Question of Horses—For the Egyptian expedition 5,400 horses 
were embarked, a number considerably less than half the establish. 
ment of an army corps as laid down. The three regiments of cavalry 
of the line were given an establishment of 465 troop horses in place 
of 524, and yet required the transfer of no less than 591 horses from 
other regiments to enable them to take the field.* The artillery at 
home was denuded of 934 serviceable horses to bring the batteries 
detailed for service up to war strength, and to supply regimental 
transport. The engineers with a number far short of that prescribed 
by regulation, actually embarked only ten horses short of the total 
peace establishment of the corps. Of the horses remaining in 
England 2,450 were disqualified by age, and, therefore, unfit for 
service. Thus to place on a war footing 4 cavalry regiments, 
8 batteries, with an ammunition column and a skeleton corps of 
engineers, in place of the 6 cavalry regiments, 15 batteries, 6 ammu- 
nition columns, and full engineer complement that form the establish- 
ment of an army corps, the mounted branches of the Service were 
reduced to a state of complete inefficiency. 

The picture is not encouraging, for in 1878, at a period of great 
emergency, it required four weeks to purchase 2,250 horses, and in 
1882 they were bought only at the rate of 100 a week. These facts 
speak for themselves. 

One lesson, then, to be learnt from the only campaign in which of 
recent years a considerable force of cavalry and artillery of the home 
establishment has taken part, is, that the condition of the mounted 
branches of the Service as regards horses will not bear the strain of 
the most partial mobilization, and that the formation of some reserve 
whence remounts can be drawn on emergency is one of the pressing 
necessities of the hour. The dispatch to Suakin in 1885 of two 


1 Mobilization, p. 108. 

? This refers to Estimates, 1886-87. Establishment 830 in Estimates, 1887-88.— 
C. E. C. 

3 See Mobilization, Chap. IV, for statistics as to horses. 

+ Mobilization, Chap. IV. 
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squadrons from each of the two regiments selected for service, in 
place of dispatching one single regiment intact, can be accounted for 
only by the supposition that neither had horses sufficient to place 
four squadrons in the field. 

In the Egyptian War the loss in cavalry horses up to the end of 
September was only about 10 per cent.,! a satisfactory record, bearing 
in mind the important services rendered by this arm, and the diffi- 
culties as regards water, forage, and ‘‘ country” with which it had 
to contend. This shows that the care exercised in selection and 
rejection before embarkation was not without result. 

It is worthy of note that a cavalry regiment and battery from 
India were speedily mounted in Natal during the Boer War, and that 
the animals proved serviceable. Experience so gained may be useful 
in future South African campaigns. 

Transport.—That the skeleton transport service, as provided for a 
Continental theatre of war, is totally unsuited to the exigencies of 
such irregular campaigns as fall frequently to the lot of our troops, 
has been long recognized. When hostilities become inevitable, a 
transport service, suited to the conditions as they present themselves, 
has to be improvised. In India, where portions of the Army must 
always be maintained on a war footing, a nucleus of pack transport 
now exists, capable of rapid expansion on emergency. In this 
country the formation of a depdt on similar lines appears out of the 
question, owing to financial considerations. 

Pack animals have been for ages the carriers of Egyptian commerce. 
The substitution of small carts in 1882 for the cumbrous G.S. wagon, 
failed signally to adapt wheeled transport to the sandy deserts cf the 
Wady Tumilat. The two-horsed Maltese carts were found to require 
four horses,” so that half the wheeled transport became ineffective at 
the outset. As early as the 3rd July, a month before the sailing of 
the expedition, the purchase of 1,000 mules in America was recom- 
mended ;? but no recourse was had to the markets of the Levant for 
some weeks, and so it came about that when the expeditionary force 
disembarked at Ismailia, the whole strain was thrown on regimental 
transport, and this broke down. Mules hastily procured in the Medi- 
terranean, although urgently needed at the seat of war, were delayed 
at various ports till transports that had already carried troops to 
Egypt should arrive. Many purchased in the United States and at 
the Cape were never landed. But for the railway, operations must 
have come to a standstill. 

Inasmuch as 8,000 mules were purchased in the Mediterranean in 
two months for the Abyssinian Expedition,’ it seemed strange that. 
difficulties should have arisen in 1882. But the fact that 1,500 pro- 
cured at Smyrna and Beyrout were vexatiously detained by the 
Ottoman Government, was a contingency that could scarcely have 


1 Goodrich, p. 224. 

2 Ibid., pp. 218 to 221. 

3 Egyptian Official, p. 9. 

4 Mobilization, pp. 133, 134. 
5 Hozier, p. 68. 
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been foreseen.!| Commander Goodrich, U.S.N., in his exhaustive 
Report, writes :—‘‘ Not only was the, transport service the weakest 
point in the expeditionary force, but it is not an exaggeration to say 
it failed completely.”? It was not till the 8rd September, twelve days 
after the descent on Ismailia, that the Commissariat and Transport 
commenced to convey supplies to the front.$ 

The Indian contingent had in the meantime, by 1st September, 
landed 1,237 mules, completely equipped, and in Colonel Low’s 
Report the fact that these had been utilized in giving assistance to the 
British force, is dwelt upon with satisfaction.4 The contrast is very 
striking, and demonstrates the value of an efficient and elastic transport 
service, of which the framework exists in peace-time. The transport 
experiences of the campaign prove very clearly the absolute necessity 
of providing the necessary carriage in anticipation of the commence. 
ment of hostilities in theatres of war to which the wheeled transport 
organized for home service is inapplicable, and of also furnishing 
vessels for conveying this carriage when provided to the scene of 
action, entirely independent of the expeditionary force. Pack transport 
would be in this country unremunerative, but the formation of a 
depdt at Cyprus appears worthy of consideration. An abundance of 
pack saddles should moreover be stored at our great Mediterranean 
places of arms, ready for an emergency. 

The admirable transport service as now organized in India is the 
direct outcome of lessons learnt in the Afghan War. In the earlier 
phases of the campaign the forces engaged were reduced almost to in- 
action by the collapse of the transport—a collapse directly attributable 
to ignorance of their duties on the part of Officers placed in charge, 
and absence of a well-regulated system. The losses in transport 
animals were enormous. ‘In the opinion of able civil authorities one- 
third of the whole available beasts of burden in Scinde were destroyed 
in less than three months.”> The operations closed with a triumph of 
transport arrangements in the Kabul-Kandahar march, and with 
regard to this, the Chief of the Department says in his Report, “ I am 
bound to say that I consider it doubtful if the march could have 
been done in the time, had not the Lieutenant-General for months 
previous insisted on regiments as a body, and soldiers individually, 
learning something of transport work.”6 In this remark lies the pith 
of the whole matter. In Abyssinia also defective organization and 
lack of experience seriously hampered the formation of an efficient 
transport service.? These campaigns serve to show the all-importance 
of system in improvising transport for such warfare, and the necessity 
for some experience in the management on the part of executive 
Officers. 

Hired transport was found in Afghanistan on the whole unsuitable 

1 Goodrich, p. 218. 

2 Thid., p. 220. 

3 Tbid., p. 213. 
Mobilization, p. 135. 

5 “ Notes on the Operations in Lower Afghanistan,” 1878-79. 
“Staff Duties,” Clarke, p. 195. 

7 Hozier, p. 67. 
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for troops actually at the front.! It is true that in the first phase of 
the war the hired transport compared very favourably with that pur- 
chased,? but as those in charge gained in experience this became less 
the case. The separation of animals belonging to an individual for 
detached duties gave rise to difficulty, and it was found suitable only 
on the line of communications. The system has its advantages in 
ensuring attendants of experience, but, owing to their indemnification 
in case of loss, owners have nothing to gain by care of their animals, 
and require much supervision. In South Africa hiring was largely 
made use of, but it was calculated in the Zulu War that there would 
have been an actual saving of expense had the wagons and teams 
been purchased outright.’ In the Boer War, where operations were 
almost confined to Natal territory, the hire system upon the whole 
worked satisfactorily, and in Zululand the best transport was found 
to be that which was hired, if the most expensive.* 

Carrier corps have frequently done good service in these wars. In 
Ashanti, where this was the sole means of transport, the drawbacks 
inseparable from the employment of manual labour for such a purpose 
became very apparent.® The carriers deserted by scores; the neces- 
sity for maintaining discipline caused their control to be placed in the 
hands of Colonel Colley, the then existing practice of the Service 
being set aside. “ Handing over carriers to the Control Department,” 
wrote General Wolseley, ‘is like pouring water into a sieve.” 
Drastic measures became necessary to keep them together. In the 
Lushai and Duffla expeditions, as also in the Zulu War, the same diffi- 
culties were experienced, and the performances of carriers in these 
campaigns, while giving proof of great mobility, point also to the 
necessity of most careful organization, and for a strong leavening of 
capable subordinates in the corps.* Next to the difficulty of keeping 
carriers together at all, the great objection to this mode of transport is 
the liability to panic of a body of unarmed men. On the day of 
Amoaful a convoy of carriers approaching Quarmon threw down their 
loads and took to flight.7 The Zulu carrier corps on one occasion, 
alarmed by groundless reports, showed such disinclination to advance, 
that their loads had to remain all night stacked beside the road with- 
out a guard, while the corps returned for shelter to a post in rear.® 
The difficulty of procuring the food to which the carriers are accus- 
tomed is a fertile source of trouble. The Fantis, whose staple article 
of diet is the plantain, grumbled at the rice served out to them.? The 
Bengal Coolie Corps in Abyssinia suffered in health owing to the 
unsuitable character of the food supplied.! 

1 “Staff Duties,” Clarke, p. 188. 

2 Transport, p. 51. 

3 Thid., p. 25, note. 

4 Tbid., p. 64. 

5 Brackenbury, vol. ii, pp. 18 to 38. 

6 “ Carrier Corps and Coolies,’”’ Salis Schwabe, R.U.8.1., vol. xxiv. 
7 Brackenbury, vol. ii, p. 188. 

8 “Land Transport Reports, Zulu War,” 1879, p. 33. 

9 Brackenbury, vol. ii, p. 37. 

10 « Expedition to Abyssinia,” Holland and Hozier, p. 438. 
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That the camel is wholly unsuited to operations involving daily 
movement—a fact well known to those who have studied the pecu- 
liarities of the animal—has been conclusively proved by the Afghan 
and Soudanese Wars. Slow feeders, they require frequent days of 
rest to give them time to graze. While their capacity for storing up 
water and their indifference to heat has made them the ships of the 
desert, their delicacy of constitution renders them unfit to withstand 
a great strain on their energies or to undergo hardships. For slow 
steady work at the base they are well adapted; with a rapidly moving 
column they are out of place. In the Kurum Valley during the first 
portion of the Afghan War, 9,496 disappeared out of a total of 13,840, 
statistics that cannot but condemn the camel as a transport animal 
where rough work has to be accomplished. The contrast between the 
horses and the camels during the trying operations in the Bayuda 
Desert was very marked. The horses, although reduced to prostra- 
tion by want of water and by fatigue, stood the severe test and soon 
recovered, the camels succumbed. 

General Conclusions as to Organization.—To discuss fully the ques- 
tions as to mobilization and transport that are brought forward by 
experiences of irregular warfare in recent years is almost beyond the 
scope of this essay. Only the more salient points can be touched 
upon. It has become the practice to point to the Egyptian campaign 
of 1882 as a model of operations of its kind. But do the records of 
the short-lived struggle bear close scrutiny? They bear witness to 
pluck and endurance on the part of those engaged; they afford a 
remarkable example of strategical skill and the resolute prosecution 
of a deft and daring plan; but they disclose also a radical weakness 
of organization and a deplorable collapse of transport. “ Al the 
machinery of the War Office,” says the German historian of the cam- 
paign, “has again proved unwieldy and unpractical”’—a stricture 
that cannot fairly be called unjust. On this, the only occasion within 
the past twenty years that a force of any magnitude qnuitted our 
shores, the whole military structure of the Empire was rudely shaken. 
It is a lesson that may well be taken to heart. 


EQuipMENT. 


Tendency to lighten Weight carried by Soldier—The tendency has 
in these campaigns been generally to lighten the load carried by the 
soldier to the greatest possible extent consistent with maintaining the 
individual efficiency as a fighting machine. Napoleon’s maxim that 
“there are five things from which the soldier must never be separated, 
his gun, his ammunition, his knapsack, his ration for four days, and 
an entrenching tool,” is inapplicable to operations of this class, where 
great heat has to be endured and deadly climates are encountered. 
The knapsack or valise has been always consigned to the regimental 
transport. Exclusive of this, the ordinary load for the infantry 
soldier is 43 lbs. In Ashanti this was reduced to about 35 lbs., by 


1 Transport, p. 51. 
2 “ Egyptian War of 1882,” Vogt, p. 210. 
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leaving great coat and mess tins to the regimental carriers.! In 
Afghanistan great coats were generally carried on the march, but with 
the force that accompanied Sir F. Roberts, when the troops wore 
khakee clothing, cloaks were carried regimentally,? and their loads 
were reduced to a minimum; the actual weight carried was only 
233 lbs. At Tel-el-Kebir, without great coats but with a day’s ration 
and 100 rounds, the load was 38 lbs.? In Zululand and during the 
Boer War the load with great coat was about 43 lbs. 

In Ashanti one carrier was told off to three men, the kits including 
great coats, one waterproof sheet per man, and shelter tent between 
three! The severe cold in Afghanistan frequently necessitated the 
conveyance of three blankets per man, and it has generally been the 
case that while the burden actually carried by the soldier was de- 
creased, the kit in charge of regimental transport of necessity exceeded 
what is laid down. It seems not unreasonable to hope that after the 
experience of these wars the advisability of always carrying the valise 
for the soldier will receive consideration. 

Failure of Weapous.—The jamming of the Martini at Abu Klea 
and Suakin at a moment of great emergency is variously attributed 
to defective breech action, to the choking up of the mechanism by 
particles of sand, and to the use of the rolled bottle-shaped cartridge. 
The weakness of the extractor—a question for experts—coupled with 
the intrusion of sand, was probably the chief cause of the failure of 
the rifle, but the cartridge must also have been to blame. The ammu 
nition has been a source. of complaint since the first introduction of 
the weapon. That solid metal cartridges, as used by foreign armies, 
do not exist in the British Service, can be accounted for only by 
their superior cost. The Service patterns are so liable to loss of 
shape that they require solid and heavy ammunition boxes for their 
transport, and if carried loose or subjected to rough usage they soon 
become useless. In the Nile campaign the bullets were found to 
drop out when ammunition was carried in bandoliers. The issue 
of cartridges constructed on economical principles that fail in the 
hour of need, is little short of a breach of trust with the soldier. 
It is, moreover, a fact that ammunition that had been ten years in 
store found its way up the Nile, and may have contributed to swell 
the death-roll at Abu Klea. 

With regard to the deplorable crumpling up of the bayonets when 
opposed to the Arabs, comment is needless. We have a right to 
expect that this shall not occur again. 

Supply of Small-arm Ammunition.—The question of keeping up 
the supply of infantry ammunition in action, which for European 
warfare appears well nigh insoluble, has not in these campaigns 
given cause for much solicitude. In Afghanistan and Egypt 
the regimental reserve was carried on mules, but seldom came into 
requisition. Procedure varied in South Africa. In some cases tho 


1 Brackenbury, vol. i, p. 360. 

2 « Extracts from Divisional Orders by Lieutenant-General Sir F. Roberts,” 
p. 19. 

3 Goodrich, p. 146. 
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ammunition-boxes were carried at the tail of the ox-wagons, an 
arrangement well adapted to actions such as Ulundi, but the danger 
of which was demonstrated at Isandlwhana; in others pack transport 
was employed. Carriers answered admirably in Ashanti where the 
expenditure was heavy; they were brought up into the firing line! 
and distributed the ammunition during pauses in the fighting. The 
broken character of the country precluded pack transport from 
moving with the infantry in the Jowaki campaign; twelve men per 
company were told off to carry spare ammunition.! Opposition was 
trifling, so the system was never put to the test, but its defects are 
obvious. The suitability of mule transport for regimental reserve 
has been fairly well established. Their activity and hardiness adapts 
mules to rough work, but they require a certain training to stand fire, 
and, as with all pack animals, the fitting of saddles demands extreme 
care. 

The small-arm ammunition-boxes, weighing as they do nearly 
80 Ibs., have been found cumbrous and inconvenient; they are un- 
suited to carrier transport, or to conveyance on the field of battle by 
manual labour. The Kabul Committee on Equipment recommended 
the substitution of leather tin-lined cases to hold 240 rounds, and to 
weigh about 28 lbs. The experiment of carrying reserve ammunition 
loose in sacks on mules was tried in Zululand, but the cartridges were 
damaged, and the system of small and portable cases, as used in the 
Jowaki campaign, and as suggested by the Kabul Committee, appears 
best adapted for general service. 

The number of rounds carried by the men has varied largely. The 
Camel Corps in the Soudan had with them 150 rounds per man. The 
dead load appears in Sir C. Wilson’s final march to the Nile to, have 
obliged the men to go without their rations.? In the 1884 campaign,* 
and at Tel-el-Kebir, 100 rounds were carried by each man,* while at 
Kirbekan 60 rounds was the allowance.® In the Ashanti War 70 
rounds were carried in the pouches, and 50 as the first reserve.® In 
Abyssinia 200 rounds per man was in regimental charge.6 The large 
supply carried on the person in Egypt and the Soudan is note- 
worthy as showing the tendency, even under circumstances where 
a heavy expenditure was not to be expected, to exceed the allow- 
ance laid down by regulation. ‘Troops may starve for twenty-four 
hours,” wrote Lord Hardinge, “ but if for one hour they are deficient 
in ammunition they are likely to be defeated.” These campaigns 
appear to point to the necessity of a material increase in the 
number of rounds carried per man. ‘The statistics given in dis- 
cussing the question of fire tactics do not, it is true, show a high 
average expenditure; but, on the other hand, the fighting was seldom 
of a prolonged and desperate character. Average expenditure cannot 


1 Mayne, p. 265. 
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3 Burleigh, p. 182. 
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moreover be taken as a guide, for individuals, or whole companies 
may far exceed the average, and it is most desirable that at no point 
during the fight should the pouches be empty. Regimental reserve 
can seldom be depended upon. The large supply ordered to be carried 
for Tel-el-Kebir, El Teb, and during the march to Metemneh shows 
that leaders experienced in recent warfare have no confidence that the 
regulation 70 rounds per man will suffice. 

The failure of the bayonet when opposed to the tough hide shields 
of the Arabs has given rise to suggestions as to replacing it by the 
sword-bayonet. Theadditional weight of about half a pound involved 
in the latter appears to be more than compensated for by its strength 
and its general utility. In Ashanti the Elcho sword-bayonet was in 
constant use beyond the Prah, cleaving passages through the dense 
and tangled undergrowth. In the bush around Suakin ‘it would be 
most useful in cutting down the patches of mimosa and cactus, and in 
the formation of zarebas. 

Artillery—The science of gunnery has, since 1865, made gigantic 
strides. ‘The matériel of our artillery has in consequence been to a 
certain extent in a state of transition throughout the whole period 
under review, and remains so to the present day. Certain inferences 
to be drawn from experiences of most recent campaigns are, however, 
of interest, as throwing light on the question of equipment, whether 
for Continental or for irregular warfare. 

The frequency of the occasions where, as at Tamai and at Ahmed 
Kehl, the indifferent substitute of reversed shrapnel shell has been 
resorted to after the expenditure of the few rounds of case-shot 
carried per gun, appears to render an increase in the proportion of 
this latter advisable—at least for irregular warfare. At Ordahsu, at 
Tel-el-Kebir, and elsewhere, the artillery deliberately advanced to 
case range; at the Ingogo and at Abu Klea the enemy pushed up 
within a few yards of the guns. Such tacties call for a large supply 
of case-shot. At Ekowe some rounds were improvised out of jam tins 
to make good the want.! 

The supply of artillery ammunition on the field of battle is a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance. In the wars under consideration the 
number of rounds expended has, as a general rule, been trifling, and 
yet the existing system has proved unequal to the strain put on it. On 
this point statistics are the surest guide. Except at Maiwand, where 
the loss of the wagons leaves the actual numbers doubtful, the 
heaviest expenditure on any occasion seems to have been at Tel-el- 
Mahuta, where two guns fired over 100 rounds apiece. During the 
first fight at Kassassin a Krupp gun on a truck, in charge of the 
Marine Artillery, fired 93 rounds, the ammunition of the Horse 
Artillery having given out.2, At Kambula the expenditure was about 
80 rounds; at Urzoo, during a prolonged bombardment of mud 
villages, 18 guns used up 895 rounds, or nearly 50 rounds per gun.* 
But these figures are above the average. 

1 R.A.L, vol. xi, p. 457. 2 Goodrich, p. 134. 


3 R.A.L, vol. xi, p. 260. 
4 Afghan Official, 78-80, Sec. IV, pp. 40, 41. 
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At Laing’s Neck! and at Tamai? the expenditure was about 30 
rounds. At Ahmed Kehl about 20 rounds.3 During the four days’ 
severe fighting that preceded the withdrawal of the Kabul Field Force 
into Sherpore, less than 12 rounds were fired per gun. At the 
second action of Kassassin, where a considerable force of artillery was 
developed on both sides, the expenditure was about 10 rounds per 
gun.’ During the whole Egyptian War the Horse Artillery battery 
that first landed, and was subsequently engaged in every fight, used 
up only 819 rounds,® an amount well within the ammunition supply 
in battery charge. The general experience of the service of artillery in 
this irregular warfare shows an average expenditure of shell far below 
what is usual in Continental campaigns. 

This being so, the ammunition wagon appears very unsuitable for 
such work. While the gun limbers carry from 24 to 36 rounds, 
according to the nature of the piece—a supply generally but not 
always sufficient for a day’s fighting—the wagons contain from 72 to 
108 rounds, an amount greater than is required, and, if these ponder- 
ous vehicles be brought up to the guns, there is an obvious waste of 
power. In Egypt these wagons proved very unserviceable. They 
have been described as combining the maximum of weight with the 
minimum of carrying capacity. At Kassassin, the wagons having 
stuck in the sand far in rear, the guns ran out of ammunition.® 
Batteries constantly arrived at the front with only the rounds carried 
in the gun limbers. In Afghanistan the wagons were found so incon- 
venient that suggestions were put forward for carrying their contents 
on mules and ponies.?. The more elastic limber system appears better 
adapted to rough work, where the movement of wheeled transport in 
any form is difficult, than the wagon. The hooking in of extra horses 
on bad ground has proportionately a greater effect on a light than on 
a heavy carriage owing to the loss of power in long teams. At Mai- 
wand great difficulty was found in transferring ammunition from the 
wagon bodies to the limbers. It may be noted that at Maiwand and 
at the Ingogo the wagons all fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Since Isandlwhana discussion has arisen as to the armament of 
artillery drivers. To leave them absolutely defenceless is out of the 
question. At Ahmed Kehl the drivers used their pistols with effect ; 
in Egypt they were armed with revolvers. Cavalry swords issued at 
the Cape were found cumbersome, and the balance of opinion of 
artillery Officers is apparently in favour of some form of pistol—the 
revolver being dangerous to friends and not sufficiently fatal to foes. 

Much attention has of late years been accorded to the question of 
range-finding, but, as yet, the results cannot be called satisfactory. 


1 R.ALL, vol. xi, p. 682. 

2 Ibid., vol. xiii, p. 46. 

3 Afghan Official, "79-80, Sec. IV, pp. 40, 41. 

* Ibid., 79-80, Sec. II, p. 14. 

5 Egyptian Official, p. 192. 

6 Goodrich, pp. 186, 245, 246. 

7 “ Notes on Equipment of H.A. for Service in Afghanistan,” Colonel Manderson, 
R.AL.L., vol. xii. 
8 R.A.L, vol. xi, p. 518. 
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SINCE THE YEAR 1860. 409 
At Tel-el-Mahuta the range-finder exaggerated the distance of the 
hostile guns by over 1,000 yards, and it was little used in the later 
actions of the Egyptian War.! At Laing’s Neck, under most favour- 
able circumstances, the error was 450 yards.?, On the rocky Afghan 
hill sides the instrument was found difficult to work. The shell is 
unquestionably the true rauge-finder for artillery ; but, could a simple 
and trustworthy arrangement be devised, it might be of value to in- 
fantry and to mitrailleuses for long-distance fire. 

Clothing.—The clothing of an army depending on voluntary 
enlistment is a subject of no small difficulty. For garrison duty in 
time of peace a certain pomp and circumstance are essential. The 
rough and ready exigencies of war make comfort and convenience of 
the first concern. To satisfy conditions so paradoxical there is but 
one method, and to this the experiences of our small wars conclu- 
sively point. We must have two kits, one for peace, the other for 
war. The experiment of wearing khakee in India after the return of 
the troops from Afghanistan, where it was found so serviceable, gave 
rise to general dissatisfaction, and the smart and soldier-like white 
clothing soon took its place. The cavalry found “putties” an 
excellent substitute for long boots in South Africa, in Egypt, and 
elsewhere, but their introduction for home service would be quite out 
of the question. Equipments that are admirable in the barrack 
square are cast aside when the order to proceed on active service 
arrives ; coarse fabrics worn in the bush or the desert give place to 
the time-honoured red, as the transport steams up Channel again. 

It is outside the scope of this essay to go into the details of uniform 
adapted to the conditions of field service. We would rather lay stress 
on the importance of some well-regulated system by which such altera- 
tions in equipment as may be deemed necessary where a corps is placed 
on awar footing, can be carried out rapidly and without friction. Each 
successive campaign upon which we enter tells the same story. A 
revolution takes place for the time being, in the kit of those who take 
part. Abroad, within a week of the outbreak of war, hundreds of 
thousands of men are turned out in completely new uniforms, which 
are always kept ready at regimental centres tied up in bundles, 
ticketed and prepared for issue. This simple system is what we 
want. The service kit of each man serving with the colours should 
be in the regimental store in regimental charge, that of each reserve 
man at the place to which he will first proceed on receiving notifica- 
tion to join. Special orders issued at the last moment as to dress, 
telegraphic requisitions on Pimlico, articles of the utmost importance 
received on the wharf after the transport had sailed, such are the 
inevitable consequences of our centralization, where no unit is self- 
contained, and where regimental stores are crammed with part- 
worn clothing instead of the field kits that are an acknowledged 
necessity. 

Carriages.—The General Service wagon, weighing 18 ewt., has 
been generally discarded as too cumbrous for transport work in the 
1 Egyptian Official, pp. 51, 52, and note. Also Goodrich, p. 247. , 

2 R.A.L, vol. xi, p. 680. 
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wild and roadless theatres of our small wars; when it has been 
employed, it has been a conspicuous failure. Yet on this vehicle 
pivots the whole system of regimental transport as worked out. In 
the Zulu and Boer Wars it was found ill adapted for rough travelling, 
it is unnecessarily massive, becomes top-heavy with bulky loads, in 
crossing the South African drifts and defiles its want of stability 
became. very apparent, and it ill bore comparison with the ox and 
mule wagons of the country. In Egypt Maltese carts replaced the 
General Service wagons and were favourably reported upon, but the 
nature of the country rendered wheeled transport in any form diffi- 
cult. They were also used where roads existed in Afghanistan and 
Abyssinia. The light and handy Scotch cart supplemented the great 
Cape wagons in Kaffraria, and proved of service in very broken 
ground, Inthe Red River Expedition the ordinary Canadian wagon, 
weighing 11 cwt., was used with success on tracks rapidly extem- 
porized as the troops moved forward.! All wheeled transport turned 
out of Woolwich appears to be unnecessarily solid and ponderous, 
and is in consequence cast aside as unserviceable on the outbreak of 
hostilities. The questions of durability and tensile strength are 
allowed to outweigh the far more important one of mobility. Better 
far to risk an occasional breakdown by lightening, and in consequence 
weakening the carriage, than to be brought to a standstill through 
the endeavour to take out an insurance against every accident. 
Bivouac versus Camp.—In the favourable climate of the Soudan, 
where rain falls seldom, and the nights are never very cold, tents 
were generally discarded when in near proximity to the foe. The 
health of the troops suffered little from the exposure during the 
march across the Bayuda Desert; but after Tamai, in 1884, the lack 
of shelter during the long heats of the day told severely on the men. 
During the hill ‘expeditions on the borders of India, as in the Lushai 
and Jowaki campaigns, and also during the Afghan War, tents have 
been frequently laid aside for short periods, increasing the mobility of 
the force without detriment. In the fine climate and under the 
healthy conditions of the Red River Expedition men often preferred 
to bivouac in spite of the sudden rains.? During the relief of Ekowe 
the troops bivouacked; in the first advance to Kassassin the collapse 
of the transport forbade the carriage of tents, the troops in conse- 
quence suffering much from the tropical heat and glare by day. The 
little garrison of Potchefstrom bivouacked in its contracted fort for 
many weeks, exposed to the effects of the rainy season, as well as to 
extreme privations as regards food, and lost only 2 per cent. from 
disease. Shelter tents were used in Ashanti, but, on the final 
advance to Coomassie over the Ordah they were left behind. For 
protracted operations under an Eastern sun, or in cold and damp 
climates, tents are a necessity ; but the impedimenta of camp equipage 
throw such a burden on an army, and so hamper its movements, that 


1 Wolseley, p. 70. 

* “Red River Expedition,” Huyshe, Chap. VII. 

5 “Siege of Potchefstrom,” Lieutenant Rundle, R.A., R.A.I., vol. xi. 
4 Brackenbury, vol. ii, p. 198. 
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no efforts should be spared that can reduce them to a minimum. 
The roomy and portable bell tent in all campaigns where it was used 
has been found admirable, but even this increases the strain on the 
transport very materially, and the records of our small wars all point 
to the advisability of bivouacking whenever it is at all practicable. 
The great marquee tents used on the plains of India were found 
altogether unserviceable in Afghanistan, owing to their weight and to 
their requiring camels for transport, and they have been condemned 
for active operations in future, being replaced by the mountain battery 
tent. Exposure undermines the health of troops, and so militates 
against their success, but, on the other hand, bivouacking increases 
mobility and facilitates operations. With the facts before us, the 
advantages conferred by bivonacking appear to more than counter- 
balance the evil effects of exposure. 

Lessons to be learnt as regards Equipment and Organization.—T wenty 
years of irregular warfare under ever-varying conditions serve, then, 
to throw considerable light on the vexed question of the clothing and 
equipment of troops in the field. Not only do the experiences gained 
therefrom expose the absolute uselessness of much contained in the 
elaborate tables on the subject, in such theatres of war as our 
campaigns are usually fought out in, but they raise doubts as to the 
value of certain articles under any circumstances. 

Our wheeled transport and our artillery ammunition wagons 
have not proved a success, the rifle and bayonet have failed con- 
spicuously, the personal equipment alike of men and Officers has 
been found unserviceable in many respects. A great Colonial Empire 
necessarily entails a constant recurrence of petty struggles with the 
savage tribes that dwell on its borders, and for such operations 
special provision must be made both in organization and in equip- 
ment. 

As the art of troop-leading in the fieid is modified to meet the 
altered conditions of partizan and irregular warfare, so also must the 
administration and interior economy of an army be modified where 
its fractions are ever liable to operations against the guerilla and the 
savage. This fact cannot be too much insisted upon. 

For the contingency of war with some formidable Continental Power 
we must needs be ready, but our military institutions appear to have 
been built up, and the equipments of our forces appear to have been 
devised, with this alone in view. It follows that the outbreak of 
hostilities on the most trifling scale seriously affects the working of 
the whole system as framed for operations on a grand scale, while at 
the same time the small force detailed for the contest suffers gravely 
in efficiency from the absence of an organization for irregular 
warfare. 

The great military nations of the Continent when they make war, 
make war on a war footing and in a European climate, but we have 
to be prepared for making war on a peace footing and in climates 
bearing no resemblance to our own. It is this that introduces the 
greatest element of difficulty into the framing of a military system 
for the British Army. 
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Conclusion.—The records of the long and varied roll of campaigns 
in which, from 1865 to the present day, British troops have played a 
part will well repay a close and careful study. Struggles of this class 
have not the absorbing interest that surrounds the great European 
struggles of our time. Their episodes are less striking, their results 
are less decisive, their history is less clear and less intelligible. Where 
the motives that influenced the commanders of both convending 
armies are before us, their actions are of necessity more instructive 
as illustrations of the art of war, than where the movements and the 
objects of one side are wrapped in doubt. The operations of a few 
thousand British soldiers in remote theatres of war pitted against 
adversaries without arms of precision and’ without organization, bear 
no comparison, as strategical and tactical studies,-with the momentous 
events of 1866 and 1870; but the lessons to be deduced from their 
story are none the less interesting and valuable. 

These operations illustrate the vicissitudes of irregular warfare in 
every form. They teach us how to deal with the daring savage races 
of Africa, how to overcome the treacherous and fanatical tribesmen of 
the Asiatic highlands, how to conduct operations amid the tangled 
juxuriance of tropical forests, and how to cope with the crafty and 
inveterately hostile aliens who share our dominion over the Colonies 
south of the Zambezi. They teach us lessons strategical, tactical, and 
administrative. We learn from their history that there is much in 
our military system that is questionable, that there is not a little that 
is indefensible—but we learn more. We learn that the British soldier 
of to-day is not unworthy of the rich heritage of glorious tradition 
handed down to him from the dim past; that the spirit that animated 
our Army amid the trials_and privations of a Crimean winter, and 
during the dark days of the Indian Mutiny still exists in its ranks, 
needing but the opportunity to urge it to fresh victory. 

The uneventful narrative of these protracted and toilsome opera- 
tions is ever and anon lighted up by brilliant exploits, by deeds of 
gallantry and self-devotion, such as Napier loved to chronicle of 
yore. The prolonged and trying intervals that separate the more 
stirring incidents of actual conflict one from another, bear witness to 
the enduring of weariness and hardships cheerfully and without 
murmur. “The first quality of the soldier,” said Napoleon, “is 
constancy in undergoing fatigue and privation; courage has but the 
second place.” Our military history of the past twenty years teaches 
us that the personnel of our Army possesses a rich store of both. Itis 
not the least valuable lesson written in its pages. 








